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To every officer and man serving under the colors, in the Regular Service or 
in the National Militia, we give sincerely the time-honored sentiment—“A Mer- 
ry Christmas.” The “good of the Service” is the impulse that guides every stroke 
of our pen; it is the object of our every thought, and the goal of all our effort. 
And “the good of the Service” covers every individual in it. 

Because of the widely-expressed desire of our readers, we have decided to 
include in this issue some of our regular editorial and news features. 


The President has repeatedly stated with emphatic and convincing direct- 
ness that the average age of the higher ranks of Naval officers should be 
lowered. This appears in his speeches and in his Congressional messages. 

He insists that an officer is better physically at fifty-five 
Selection in than at sixty-two, and that a Captain who is to be Rear- 
the Navy. Admiral should be commissioned while there is yet time 
before his retirement for him to become experienced as a 
flag officer. Until recently, most of our Rear-Admirals have averaged sixty- 
one years when attaining that grade and have been retired within a year. i 

The arguments demanding a lesser age are based upon two reasons: 
First, our fleet commander in war time should have had previous experience 
as a Rear-Admiral with a sea command. He ought not to be compelled to 
learn his trade as Admiral in the face of the enemy, and he should already 
be a practical expert in the direction of squadrons against a hostile force. 
No officer can become such an expert if he is promoted to be Rear-Admiral 
at sixty-one and retires at sixty-two. Secondly, an officer at fifty-five is phy- 
sically and temperamentally better qualified to take up the sea duties of an 
Admiral than at sixty-one. These same reasons apply to the ages of Captains 
and Commanders. Younger Admirals mean younger Captains and younger 
Commanders. Most of our Captains are nearly sixty years old, and the 
Commanders are generally well up in the fifties. 

In arriving at this conviction, the President undoubtedly was guided entirely 
by the purpose for which the country spends one hundred millions of dollars a 
year on the Navy. It must never be forgotten that as the responsible Chief 
Magistrate of this country this purpose speaks to the President as it can to 
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no other one man. The purpose is to keep the Navy at all times in its high- 
est state of efficiency. He believes that highest rank should ordinarily be 







given an officer not solely as a reward for previous good service, but with a view 
to what is still to be expected from that officer. He does not believe that 
all Captains would make equally good Admirals; the country spends enor- 
mous treasure upon the Navy, and its interests demand with overwhelming 
force that those officers entrusted with the highest responsibilities should be 
the fittest of the fit. 




















Does the existing method of promotion entirely by seniority produce the 
desired results in the higher ranks? Is the country satisfied that the eighteen 
Rear-Admirals, who arrived in that grade by seniority, are the eighteen off- 
cers best qualified to command our squadrons in war time? If they are not, 
is there any reason why they should be on the Admirals’ list? Should a 
Commander of proved poor ability, as such, be promoted Captain and later 
Rear-Admiral? 

The chief sea commands held during the war of 1898 were held by Dewey, 
a Commodore, Sampson, a Captain, and Schley, a Commodore. Why were these 
men not Rear-Admirals, and where were the six officers of that grade? 

The President’s repeated insistence on this matter has boiled down to a 
demand that only the highest type of Captain should be promoted Rear- 
Admiral, and this at an age not exceeding fifty-five; and that the ages of 
Captains and Commanders, when so commissioned, should be much less than 
at present. 

lor the purpose of accomplishing these results, a bill was sent to Con- 
gress last year, accompanied by a special message of strong approval by the 
President. This was and still is of acute interest, because it advocated 
selection out rather than promotion by selection up. To effect the desired results 


one of these two methods, selection out or promotion by selection up, must be 






employed. No other way is conceivable. 
















This, of course, is of intense interest to Naval officers, and has been a 
matter of constant discussion in every naval mess and circle. On this subject 
Naval officers have divided themselves into three camps. 

l‘irst, there are a few extremists who advocate promotion solely by selection. 
Though small in number, these men are much heard. There can be no doubt 
as to the sincerity and patriotism of their motives. At the same time they 
would experience difficulty in mustering a corporal’s guard of line officers 
unreservedly in favor of selection. 

The second camp is those who favored the personnel bill of last year. We 
believe this includes a large majority of line officers. All of these officers are 
in disfavor of promotion by selection up. Many are but lukewarm in their 
advocacy of selection out and really disfavor it, but are driven to their posi- 
tion by a conviction that some form of selection will exist in the near future 
and choose the less of two evils. There are others, of course—many, in fact— 







who warmly approve and advocate selection out whenever the matter is dis- 
cussed. 
The third camp is composed of officers who vehemently oppose any form 


whatever of selection. There are many of these; they denounce selection as 
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vicious and impracticable, certain to result in favoritism, discontent, unhappi- 
ness, and therefore inefficiency. 

We must remember that a century of custom has taught the Naval off- 
cer to look up his relative place on the Navy list as something peculiarly his 
own, as much so as a person looks upon his savings bank account. The 
opposition to selection is undoubtedly caused by this feeling; also, officers are 
accustomed to the feeling that promotion in the course of time is certain, 
and an officer looks forward to a high rank with all that it brings. Promotion 
by selection means that a junior will be placed over a senior, and will super- 
sede him in rank, authority and powers of usefulness. The proposition to 
select out means that many officers, who had gone through with the drudg- 
ery of subordinate service and are within sight of the sweets of high rank, 
are suddenly to have their vocation destroyed, to be disrupted from activity 
and usefulness. Undoubtedly many officers are influenced by personal inter- 
ests in their opposition to selection. But, at the same time, there is no doubt 
whatever that there exists among officers throughout the service a fear and 
a dread that favoritism, and not merit, would generally dictate promotion if 
selection were followed. 

In the assignment of Captains to battleship commands, no charges of 
favoritism are ever heard. But in the assignment of Commanders to their 
ships, one frequently hears it said that a Commander has no chance to get a 
desirable ship unless his shore duty has been at Washington. The 10,000-ton 
cruisers’ Commanders are from Washington, and the Commanders of 1,000- 
ton gunboats and monitors have had their shore duty in other places. The 
point here is not that a single, desirable sea command has been given to any 
but a most capable Commander, not that every officer having Washington 
shore duty gets a big ship; the point made is that Commanders on other shore 
duty do not have the same opportunity of becoming known and naturally get 
the least desirable commands. Officers opposing promotion by selection 
believe that, even if the selections were most sincerely made, those who have 
their shore assignments at Washington would be always the ones to be 
selected. 

The real trouble here is that there are too many Commanders for the 
sea duty required of that grade. We believe our suggestion, made in last 
month’s issue, to order Commanders as seconds in command of battelships 
will soon become a policy of the Naval Department. If battleship experience 
while Commander determines the latter's eligibility for a cruiser command, 
it is certain that this particular cry of favoritism, and the present scramble of 
Commanders for desirable ships, will entirely disappear. 

Last year’s personnel bill failed to become a law for several reasons. It 
was written by Naval officers, without consultation or approval of the House 
and Senate Naval Committees. Congressmen resented this and were not dis- 
posed to, and said they had no time to, consider it. It was too drastic to be 
enacted into law without complete investigation. Then, again, the bill cre- 
ated a “Reserved List” for shore duty only. The desirability of this is 


exceedingly questionable. There was no real need of it. 
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ARMy AND Navy Lire has advices that personnel legislation for the Navy 
will be considered by the incoming Congress. Senator Hale and Represen- 
tative Foss, the chairmen of the two Naval Committees, have both declared 
that this subject would be taken up. The President and the Navy Depart- 
ment will both point out the need of it. Whether selection out, or promotion 
by selection up, will be recommended cannot yet be stated. But it is certain 
that neither Mr. Hale nor Mr. Foss will allow any personnel bill to pass 
without thorough investigation and intimate acquaintance with it. Neither 
official sanction nor naval approval will be enough for these Congressmen. 

Last June a Board of five Rear-Admirals, in pursuance of the Personnel 
Law of March 3, 1899, selected five Captains, four Commanders, four Lieu- 
tenant Commanders, and two Lieutenants for retirement. It is not too much 
to say that throughout the entire line of the Navy it is accepted that the 
Board was actuated by motives of the highest kind. The charge of favori- 
tism has never in a single instance been made against it. It performed its 
hard duty solely with an eye to the efficiency of the Navy. The recognition 
of this has inclined many officers to favor selection out. This Board has 
conclusively proved that selection out without favoritism is possible. It is 
realized that some form of selection will probably be adopted, and that the bill 
advocated by the President, and by many Naval officers last year, would pro- 
duce the desired results; that is, retain in the higher ranks those officers most 
fit, and reduce the average ages of Admirals, Captains and Commanders. This 
would cause many retirements, but at the same time no officers would be dis- 
placed from their natural positions by having their juniors put over them. 

3ut whatever personnel legislation may be proposed, ARMy AND Navy 
Lire is confident that none will be enacted into law which does not meet 
with the general approval of the line of the Navy. 


The Service Pay Bill agreed upon by the conferees of the Treasury, War 
and Navy Departments which, with the approval and support of the Presi- 
dent, will be introduced at the coming session of Congress, is meeting with 

opposition from a source where it is feared the larger benefits 
The Service to the service are temporarily lost to sight or misunderstood. 
Pay Bill Certain Infantry Officers persist in making the bill an 

object of attack, with the view of correcting what they 
regard as a discrimination against them and their arm of the service, arising 
from the mounted pay. This is extremely unfortunate for the three services from 
a financial standpoint, and in view of the publicly expressed policy of the War 
Department, it involves a matter of discipline which goes farther than can be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

The situation is similar to that of the entire Army in the presence of the 
cnemy—it is the moment for the complete obliteration of the individual or 
unit, and the most complete and self-sacrificing team work. This was urged 
in these pages when the measure was first talked of and we see no sufficient 


reason to depart from the course. 
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We are deeply concerned with whatever will increase the efficiency of the 
infantry, and will use our full influence and power for such at the right time. 
But after the battle is won is the time to discuss inequalities of consideration, 
and settle interior differences; not when forming for action. 

If only one arm of the service suffered from the slight inequality of pay, 
it might strengthen its contention sufficiently to cause with us a change of 
course. Such, however, is not the case. The Coast Artillery suffers from the 
discrimination to even a greater degree than the Iniantry. In the Infantry, 
Captains and Lieutenants receive mounted pay by reason of their detail to 
regimental and battalion staff duty; the corresponding officers in the Coast 
Artillery receive the mounted pay only on certificate that they are mounted at 
their own expense. It is not our purpose to make comparison or contrast between 
classes, but it is impossible not to note the fact that even with this additional 
unfavorable discrimination against them the Coast Artillery Officers are loyally 
supporting the Pay Bill. 

In the following table is a comparative statement showing: Number of 
Officers per regiment (or equivalent in Coast Artillery), who get dismounted 
pay, and those who get more: 





Yearly pay Average Average Average 
without Yearly . Yearly Coast Yearly 
Grade. fogies. Cavalry. Pay. Infantry. Pay. Artillery. Pay. 
CODE vive cncces $2,000 15 $2,000 3 $1,840 2* $1,827 
1,800 0 12 13 









ist Lieutenants..... $1,800 3 $1,640 3 $1,560 oO $1,510 
1 600 12 Oo 1 4/7* 
1,500 oO 12 13 3/7* 
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* Only on certificate that they are mounted at their own expense. No other officers 
above mentioned are required to be mounted at their own expense in order to get mounted 
pay. 


lurthermore, the Pay Bill is not exclusively a War Department measure, 
but a conference measure—the best that could be agreed upon. The War 
Department ‘is not in position to consider amendments, and the other Depart- 
ments cannot ‘he expected to do so. 

There are able officers of Infantry on the General Staff who may be relied 
upon to safeguard and advance the interests of that arm when legislation is 
referred to them. They all support the measure. The interests of the Infantry 
ought surely to be safe in the hands of the Infantry Association; if this be so, 
support of the measure by General Bates, President of the Infantry Association ; 
of General Barry, its Vice-President, ought to carry confidence to the Infantry; 
that it is so, is indicated by the members of its Executive Committee who have 
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done all in their power to support the Pay Bill and have vigorously counselled 
against agitation. They, being on the ground, are more likely to understand 
the situation and its needs than officers far removed from headquarters. 

Aside from all other considerations, there is still a moral aspect to be taken 
into account. All officers in accepting their commissions are bound by the 
policy of the Government as announced or indicated by their respective Depart- 
ments. 

In this case three Departments selected conferees who, after long delib- 
eration agreed upon a measure concerning the personnel of those three Depart- 
ments; all affected by that measure are bound by the action of their conferees 
when assured by them that no better proposition could be agreed upon. No 
opposition is found in the Navy, or the Revenue Marine Service wherein there 
are also inequalities and discriminations. 

If the measure succeeds all will receive benefit; if it fail, its failure will 
be charged by the other two Departments to the War Department, and by the 
the latter to the Infantry, which will have gained nothing but enemies, and 
cnemies are not good helpers. 

Be it understood we are counselling only what we understand to be the 
larger interests of the entire service, in the confident belief that irritating dis- 
crepancies will disappear through a growing tendency of the Government to 


furnish all mounts and dispense entirely with mounted pay. 


Although our contributor who sent in the remarks on “The Navy's Coast 
Artillery Corps” seems to disregard the advantages which the contemplated 


transfer means to his own corps, as well as the saving which would result in 


economy of administration to the Government, he can hardly be blamed for 
treating so radical a departure with humorous ridicule. No 


ee change of any great importance can be possible without find- 


writing on 
the Wall adjusted. This country has an enormous coast line to defend 


ing great obstacles to be overcome and perplexing details to be 
and several outlying possessions to protect, and the two asso- 
cyated arms for this accomplishment are the Navy and the Coast Artillery. Each 
must be large, completely efficient, and thoroughly versed in the other’s methods 
of offense and defense, a condition that can be met in no other way than bv 
the closest affiliation between the two branches. 

rom these considerations it would seem that their union in one department 
is a distinct economy of administration and simply a logical result of circum- 
stances whether it be at this or some other session of Congress. 

The various conjectures advanced by our contributor do not possess terrors 
to men of experience who are accustomed to regulating changes of organization 
and system, and we have no doubt the Army will successfully survive being 
divorced from its Marine Artillery. 

Anomalies exist in our Government and its Departments, and they wiii 
continue to exist so long as human beings differ in ideas. lor instance, the 
title, “Secretary of War,” is a pure misnomer as he is simply “Secretary 0i 
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the Army,” and the War Department is really the “Army Department.” A real 
Secretary of “ll’ar” would have both departments under him, the Army and the 
Navy, each with its head. Tor a long time the anomaly of the Army Commis- 


sary and Quartermaster Departments being separated has existed, yet it is a 


mere question of time when economy of administration will lead to their com- 
bination. 


The handwriting on the wall points to all these changes, as well as others. 


It is a peculiar custom in the French Army that whenever a priv 
or meritorious conduct wins a legion of honor that he is accorded wit 
Accolarde. This is a kiss of honor bestowed upon him by the French G 
our picture shows the Minister of War, Mons. Etienne bestowirg 2 ‘iss upon the 
a private soidier 





AN EXILED ARMY 


BY 


LIEUT.-COL. R. L. BULLARD 


NDOUBTEDLY the greatest good 

J to be sought for all the world is 
Peace. It is so great a good and 

war so great an evil that any nation had 
better make, and all nations that have 
the wisdom of experience do make, every 
sacrifice short of financial ruin, to keep it. 
A strange view, now since the extinc- 
tion of Poland, common only to Ameri- 
cans and Chinamen is that a standing 
army, the soldier, is the enemy of peace, 
an obstacle in the way of progress and 
civilization. At this view in the China- 
man we laugh—he is a Chinaman; but at 
it in the American, no. By what logic 


or history he finds himself in it is puzz- 
ling. 

The greatest apostle of peace in our 
day has been M. de Blocfl, the collector of 
the greatest body of peace-arguing statis- 


tics, founder of a great museum whose 
lessons are peace, and mover through 
the Czar of the world’s first great peace 
conference. He says, “Jt is not the sol- 
dier with whom I have to argue. He 
knows war and is for peace.” It was the 
voice of the great Federal soldier that 
forty-five years ago was heard calling 
loudest, “Let us have peace.” It was the 
little army, the fighting men, that in our 
Indian days struggled hardest to main- 
tain justice and avoid war between Red 
man and white in our West. Finally, 
but yesterday, it was a professional sol- 
dier that most patiently stayed his hand 
when insulted and provoked by the weak, 
ignorant and foolish Filipinos of Agui- 
naldo’s army. 

The most marked differences between 
savages and civilized peoples are, with 
the savages, first, continuous war and 
strife, and second, the absence of an or- 
ganized standing army. Are these mere 
coincidences? 

Civilization and progress in the history 
of all nations have depended upon stand- 


ing armies. Without such armies neither 
civilization and progress nor peace can 
long continue. The “armed peace” 
of Europe is, nevertheless, peace. Un- 
ermed, Europe had continuous wars. Re- 
call those of Poland, a people who, like 
America, so greatly feared a standing 
army that they refused to maintain one 
and for the lack of it were wiped out of 
existence, nation and civilization lost. 
Germany had never so great peace, so 
great progress and civilization as now. 
She maintains the greatest army of Eu- 
rope. The first signs of progress in China 
are accompanied by signs of an efficient 
standing army. What under our own 
eyes has gone side by side with the most 
wonderful progress and growth in civili- 
zation in any nation in the history of 
the world? The mightiest standing army 
also that the world has known, the Mi- 
kado’s. It is impossible to think that 
these are mere coincidences. 

Under the American and Chinese view, 
however, we have in the United States 
the plan of maintaining no standing army 
or at least a wholly inadequate one. Un- 
der that plan, unconsciously, but in fact, 
we have lived in a state of continuous 
war, almost to extermination, a century 
of dishonor, with the only people, the 
Indians, with whom we have ever really 
been in contact. The very weakness of 
our army ever tempted the poor Red’ 
man to war and his own destruction. 

In consequence of the same view also 
there came upon us the greatest inter- 
necine struggle of modern times. Under 
it indeed in spite of our isolation, in spite 
cf the fact that we have lived almost to 
ourselves, we have had the average of 
wars and war scares. 

Our theory is wrong. It controverts 
history, experience and the man who 
some 2,000 years ago thus pointed the 
way to peace: “When the strong man 
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armed keepeth his court, the things that 
he hath are in peace.” 

Just now, strong men, unarmed, we are 
keeping our court in the United States, 
the Philippines and Cuba. Unarmed, in 
the first two we are tempting other 
strong men armed; in the other, the ig- 
norant, volcanic revolutionist of the An- 
tilles. Weak in numbers everywhere, we 
have not the forces necessary to relieve 
our few soldiers, and we are from this 
weakness keeping them on duty in the 
tropics until they are become exiles, are 
troken or breaking from the exhaustion 
of life there. 

We hear now a cry in the Regular Ar- 
my for an increase. What does it mean? 
The public intent upon its own work will 
think, “Graft” or “More offices.” The 
National Guard will fear “a scheme to 
throw us out in case of war.” A few 
will know that it is for current work, the 
maintenance of peace, quiet, order, pro- 
gress in government and civilization for 
the peoples whom our nation has under- 
taken too direct, and finally, but of most 
importance, to enable us to lift the sen- 
tence of exile from home, family and 
friends which, with an army of but 50,- 
000, we continually pronounce against 
our fellow countrymen, the officers and 
soldiers of the Regular Army. In sub- 
stance, we need more troops for the bare 
current work of peace time—nothing 
more. The return to Cuba has made the 
need crying. Already before Cuba came 
back last year to our hands, we had a 
force barely adequate under the most fa- 
vorable conditions to meet the demands 
of the United States and Philippine ser- 
vice. When, therefore, the trifling force 
of 5,000 ready men was demanded for 
Cuba, the straits to which the United 
States was put, first to secure them and 
afterwards to make them go round, were 
pitiable. To get them we stripped our 
home territory of all available troops 
and wiped out the third part of seven 
regiments. Think of a demand for 5,000 
ready troops taxing the military capacity 
cf a people of 80,000,000! And after ar- 
rival in Cuba, in the midst of doubt and 
uncertainty as to whether it was to be 
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War or peace, to impress the uncertain 
Cubans with our confidence and strength, 
this trifling force was marched round 
and round in many detachments all over 
the island. : 

We have already noted how by em- 
ploying wholly inadequate forces in the 
settlement of the West we but encouraged 
cur Indians to war, plunder and their 
own undoing, and brought upon our- 
selves the just charge of a century of 
dishonor. We are repeating that policy 
to-day in Cuba and the Philippines. We 
have but just closed out the last wild 
fools of Samar’s insurgents in the Philip- 
pines and we have had in our first year 
of the present occupation of Cuba four 
separate attempts at insurrection, crude, 
it is true, but no more so in the begin- 
ning than that which last year overthrew 
the Cuban Republic which we ourselves 
kad established. 

As to number,’ this score stands un- 
beaten by Spain’s worst year in all Cuba’s 
past. 

But accepting it that our nation is con- 
tent with the peace results and conditions 
in Cuba and the Philippines, accepting 
it that the nation is satisfied with what 
has been done with the army at its pres- 
ent size, let it not be forgotten how we 
are accomplishing it. Yesterday two In- 
fantry officers met in Cuba. “Colonel,” 
said one, “J feel discouraged; I do not 
know my own wife and chidren, nor they 
me. I have spent five of the last seven 
years on tropical service, four and a half 
cf them away from my family. I am still 
at it, nor dod see hope ahead.” 

“Sir,” said the other, “J have no wife 
and children, but I have spent seven out 
cf the last nine vears on service outside 
of the United States and I cannot see 
the end.” 

They were right; the end is not in 
sight either in Cuba or the Philippines, 
and other beginnings are imminent else- 
where. If not adequately increased to 
afford relief and exchange of troops on 
foreign service, the army must continue 
this exile, especially the Infantry, on 
whom, as the most appropriate arm, this 
duty heaviest falls. 
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THE HIKE 


BY 


W. C. RUCKER 






My throat is hot and dusty like a bloomin’ bale of hay, 
My feet is sore and blistered, and my heels is worn away; 
I am sticky, hot and dirty, with my patience worn to bits, 

Yet the Officers all wonder why the private up and quits. 


It was “Route step, March!” 
With dust upon your clothes, 

Don’t mind the perspiration 
That’s a-drippin’ from yer nose. 

You're a howlin’ thing of beauty 
When you hit the bloomin’ pike, 

And we're all of us de-e-e-lighted 
When we go upon a hike. 


My shoulder’s lame and twisted from packing of my Krag, 

My knees is tired and trembly, and I’m wobblin’ like a jag; 

My face is cracked and sunburned, and my “thinker” even hurts, 
Yet the Officers all wonder why the ‘listed man deserts. 


It was, “Full step, March!” 
With yer haversack and roll, 
Don’t mind the heavy cartridge belt 
That’s tearin’ out yer soul. 

You're a clinkin’, clankin’ jackass, 
Like a pack train on a strike— 
Oh, it’s lovely in the Army 
Since we all began to hike. 






We don’t mind a bit of marching when we see the reason why, 
But for plain old-fashioned nonsense, this here hiking takes the pie. 
It is simply just disgustin’ and don’t train a man a bit, 


Yet the Officers all wonder when a private hits the grit. 


It was, “Squads right, March!” 
Don’t mind the dirt or heat, 
You're a-waitin’ most impatient 
Till the bugle sounds “Retreat.” 
You're a rarin’, ravin’ idiot, 
Like a Dervish on a bike. 
Isn’t Army life delightful, 


Now that we have got to hike? 


THE HIKE. 


If you want to train a sprinter, once a week is not the way: 


Start out easy, then increasin’, add a little bit each day. 
Then he’s hard and used to goin’, and the hiking never hurts— 
Yet the Officers all wonder why the ‘listed man deserts. 


It was, “Halt, Dress up!” 
I was glad, I must confess, 
From my leggin’s to my helmet 
I was just a drippin’ mess. 
Just a wiggly, wobbly hombre, 
Just a poor deserted tyke, 
Oh, for fine and dandy trainin’, 
There is nothing like the hike: 


The Danish artist, Osear Maithiesen, is just now winning considerable fame in 
continental countries, and has been decorated by several Governments for his magniticent 
painting reproduced above. The canvas shows a large riding picture,—seven officers of : 
Schonen Regiment of Dragoons as they ride into the water for a refreshing dip. The con 
ception, the technique, the coloring and the size of the canvas all win it merit, and it is 
said to be one of the finest paintings of animal life since the days of Rosa Bonheur 





YESTERDAY TODAY 


BY 


EUGENE FRANCIS 


Follow the narrow 
trough of the blue 
Suez which wets the 
face of the desert, 
where Abraham led 
across the plain when 
he wandered from far- 
a-way “Ur.” 

About you is the silence—just so it 
might have been on the First Day. 

You raise your eyes—and only a pano- 
rama of gently shifting pastel-clouds 
meets them. Before, behind, around you 
—you gaze and gaze on a Nothing-ness 
which imagination cannot picture. 

Suddenly—with a thrill—realization 
dawns upon you. You are in, of, on, 
above the great Desert; for the little ca- 
nal which bears you onward is only a 
man-made thing. While you look, an in- 
finitesimal dark spot appears upon the 
far horizon—emerging from Space—as 
if the first Man had come to dwell upon 
your vision. 

At first you are resentful at the in- 
trusion, then you are humanly inter- 
ested; and finally, you are glad that the 
Man has come. 

You realize now that Infinite Solitude 
was lonely. Thus it must always be— 


for so the Maker wrought the Chain 
of our Lives. 


You pass Sinai just at the hour when 


the setting sun is lighting its eternal 
gray peaks with a crimson glow, as if 
Jehovah spake again in a tongue of fire 
to the law-giver of Israel. 

The night comes on—and a wise pilot 
must guide your craft through the coral- 
reefs of the Sea which long ago wrecked 
Pharaoh’s hosts. 


From the window of my compartment 
in a miniature train I watch glide past 
me a landscape, old—old as the world 
itself, and full of the memories and tra- 
dition which had their birth in remotest 
ages of antiquity. The ploughman in 
Egypt plows today with a wooden im- 
plement patterned more than five thous- 
and years ago, and a camel and an ass, 
or an ox and an ass, or an ox and a 
camel harnessed together to its bar, pur- 
sue an apparently amicable pathway 
through the furrows. 

Little ditches for irrigating zig-zag 
over the face of the land, and patient, 
cumbersome buffalo pull at the primitive 
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water-drawer, just as they did in the 
days of the Great Dynasty! 

When the engine pulls up with a great 
clanging of bells and puffing of steam 
at a wayside station small Bedouins and 
Arabs besiege you with trays of 
oranges and unhygienic sweetmeats for 
sale. You spend your piastres in self- 
defence. 


With a snort your little train is off 


again. An enterprising youth with the 
inevitable postcard goes through the 
car. He is an American and tells you 
his history from the day he was born 
in Bedford, Maine, till he “stowed 
away” on a Standard Oil boat from New 
York harbor. You spend some more of 
your piastres with a feeling that bor- 
ders on desperation. Think of intruding 
tedford, Maine, and the Standard Oil 
on a soulful meditation of mummies and 
obelisks! 


And now a polite guard comes by and 
tells you that you are nearing your des- 
tination. From the windows on_ the 
right Mount Mokattam and the Libyan 
chain loom, dimly visible, and the Cita- 
del with its slender minarets and a pass- 
ing glimpse of the Pyramids, show pic- 
turesquely against the dark blue even- 
ing sky. Between beautiful gardens your 
little engine pulls into the splendid Ara- 
besque terminus—and at last you are at 
Cairo—Masr-el-Nahira. 


TODAY. 


THE SPHINX AND GIZEH PYRAMIDS. 


Words must needs fail in describing 
your impressions of the motley crowd 
who hurry hither and thither through its 
portals—Fellahs, Copts, Turks, Jews, 
Negroes and Bedouins, besides every 
foreign nationality under the sun. And 
oh, the beggars! Make the uninitiated’s 
mistake and hand out a half-piastre to 
some unfortunate or otherwise impor- 
tunate, and immediately your life be- 
comes a thing not worth living until 
chance or a big policeman rescues you. 

I heard an Englishman bellow some- 
thing that sounded like “Jmpshi” and 
the crowd about him gave away a de- 
gree, so I said “Jmpshi,” too—and con- 
tinued to do so on an average of a 
thousand times a day so long as I re- 
mained in the land of Egypt. 


Just the drive from the depot to your 
hotel would fill a chapter well worth the 
reading in a book of the world’s history. 
Turbaned Turks sit at little round tables 
outside the numerous cafés smoking nar- 
golis and sometimes playing a game re- 
sembling our dominos. Arab women with 
gleaming dark eyes only visible above 
tlieir veils, and braceleted ankles, hurry 
past, while Bedouin girls, more bold, 
openly attempt to fascinate the passer-by. 
Small boys with early strawberries 
temptingly nestled in green leaves be- 
seech a patronage that would likely be 
the death of you—for in their red hearts 
lie hidden a dozen dangers of illness and 
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infection—as the filth of native Egypt is 
something appalling. 


From the balcony of my hotel on this 
first night, I see the mad whirling of the 
dancing dervishes and hear “musics of 
weird melodies,” of 


and the booming 
tambourines. 


At five-thirty next morning after an 
“English breakfast” of a small cup of 
tea, a roll and a dab of marmalade, | 
start on a quest of knowledge and an 
empty stomach for the Gizeh Pyramids, 
which are grouped along the Western 
bank of the Nile on the edge of the Lib- 
yan desert. The air is that of a wonder- 
ful spring morning at home, and the 
hour’s journey will always be a remem- 
bered joy. Drive across the splendid 
Kasr-el-Nil bridge and travel the road of 
beautiful acacia trees which follow the 
Nile five miles as the crow flies, and at 
last rest in the shadow of the Pyramids, 
and echo Napoleon’s thought, which 
voiced the sentiment of a world—‘‘the 
centuries are looking down upon you.” 

Stretching away to the South and East 
lies the white heat of the Desert, broken 
only here and there by the plumy tops 
of palm-trees marking some tiny emerald 
oasis, where the children of the Faithful 
rest beside the waters of Contentment. 
Perchance a moving caravan comes, like 
a dream, and goes. In the near distance 
loom the tombs of Memphis, and looking 
ever eastward to the rising sun, the 
Sphynx watches the march of centuries. 
More than five thousand years have 
passed before its gaze. The rise and fall 
of heathen temples ; the dawn of the True 
Faith, and the Holy Mother with the 
Christ-Child, fled into Egypt and shel- 
tered within its sight. 

Camel and donkey boys, guides and 
tourists—what a pity they must needs 
so pursue you! Scatter your “baksheesh” 
among them, mount your camel and be 
off Memphisward. If you are a Roman- 
ticist it is the only alternative offered 
you. Late afternoon finds you at last— 
alone—save for your dragoman, “Mo- 
hamed Said,” who does not count. 
lar away a Muezzin’s call rises on the 
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still air and travels down toward sunset’s 
golden bars. 

“Allah hu akbar! Allah hu akbar! 

Ashadu an la illaha illalla!”’ 

It is the cry to the Faithful! The heart 
of the Desert is bowed in prayer. 


Float up the Nile to Alexandria be- 
neath the wing-like sails of a ‘““dahobeah” 
flying “crescent and star” to stern, past 
the stately ruins of an age the dignity 
of whose glory cannot die. And as the 
opal light fades into purple dusk find it 
in your heart to blame Cleopatra less for 
loving Mark Antony more, if, as history 
tells us, they spent long hours so! 

And when we leave the mosques and 
minarets, museums and citadel, bazaars 
and temples under the blue of their eter- 
nally smiling skies—let us take boat for 
Jaffa, turning our eyes from Egypt to a 
newer, nearer world, which holds no 
archeological monuments, no tombs of 
Kings—save One—the Holy Sepulchre 
where lay the Man of Calvary—the 
Prince of all the Earth! 

Journey up unto Jerusalem and stand 
within the gates of the Holy City—and 
tremble as the Mystery cries to your 
heart “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by!” 


It is Christmas Day, and the world 
over the little children are singing the 
day’s anthems. “Oh little town of Beth- 
lehem,” and “Shepherds in the field abid- 
ing’’—and my thoughts are with the won- 
derful hour just passed when I stood in 
those same fields of Judea and watched 
the dawn brighten slowly over its “sil- 
ver-mounted plains.” 

Last night I lingered long after others 
slept, watching the stars above the City 
of David—wondering just where among 
their millions shone the light of the Star 
of the East. Less than half-a-mile away 
lay the littke Church of the Nativity, 
which marks the holy, lowly birthplace— 
and it must have been just above me 
that the Angels sang 
“Glory to God in the highest, 

And on carth peace, good-will toward 
men,” 


I shall never forget the spell of those 
Many are disappointed in what 


hours. 
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they see there in the old world. They 
only look at the Today—the broken walls 
and squalid by-ways of the Holy City. 
They see “Jerusalem—a_ desolation.” 
But to me the waste places and the hills 
and the mountains sang again the won- 
derful story of the Ages—of Christ— 
Emmanuel! 


ARAB VILLAGE 


And always [ shall know that the 
stars are keeping their silent watch over 
the plains of Juda—even as on that night 
when I dreamed, waking. beneath them 
—until the dawn came up behind the 
mountains of Moab, reddening all the 
East. And the sun rose over Ephrata— 
which is Bethlehem! 


NEAR GIZEH PYRAMIDS 


HOME 


By ELIZABETH FORD 


Between twin blue infinities of tropic sea and sky 


We've wandered half across the world, dear Heart's Delight and I. 


Together, so what matters it—far lands or seas afoam? 


For where the band plays down the flag, and trumpets blow, is Home. 
























THE FLEET TO THE PACIFIC: 
LINE AHEAD 


(In Anticipation) 


BY 
A. FRANCIS WALKER 


Straight through the thick of the driving brine, 
Slamming aside each roaring crest, 
Last but one in the weather line, 
Bound in haste for the clamoring West. 
We note what the Admiral has to say, 
Where the Flagship’s signals wink and burn, 
And keep an eye on the shearing spray 
From the ram of the Next Astern. 


All the night long “Full Speed Ahead’ 
Stares from the dials down below; 
All the night long blue sparks and red 
Spurt from the humming dynamo; 

And the clang and clash of the swinging steel 
With the stealthy surge of the prison’d steam 

Make a giant symphony, harsh, unreal 

As the noise of a perilous dream. 





Shadows flit and form in rank, 
Cross and shudder and disappear ; 
Curls of smoke from a heating crank 
Try the soul of the engineer. 
“Three revolutions—starboard screw!” 
He gives the wheel the ghost of a turn, 
For ’tis creeping up—which will never do— 
The ram of the Next Astern. 





Now overhead the sky blurs pale, 
A phantom squadron rides the sea, 

Warm rain drips from the bright bridge-raii, 
Seven bells ring from weather and lee; 

All the day long through storm or sun 
Round the rim of this whirling ball, 

’Till the Flagship tells that the cruise is done 

With the signal “Easy All!” 
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Eight illustrations, portraying Christmas scenes in America 
from the year of the Mayflower to the sailing of 
the American fleet to the Pacific. Drawn 
by Paul Goold from memoranda 


by W. D. Walker 
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THE PURITAN FIGHTS FOR HIS XMAS DINNER. 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME ON THE / 1YFLOWER’S DECK. 
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EARLY 18TH CENTURY. 
THE FOREST RUNNER KNEW NOT “PEACE ON EARTH.” 
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THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN 
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EARLY 19TH CENTURY. 


XMAS TOAST TO THE YOUNG REPUBLIC. 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE GUNS IN THE WAR OF 1812. 
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EARLY 20TH CENTURY. 
AN OFFICER OF THE EXILED ARMY HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
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XMAS DAY ON THE CONNECTICUT EN ROUTE FOR THE PACIFIC. 





DIARY — 


BY MARY RIPPEY 


AN OLD ARMY CHRISTMAS 


T is not always the comforts of our 
modern garrison life that contribute 
most largely to our happiness and 

contentment. There comes to me a de- 
light in the memory of past pleasures ex- 
perienced amid surroundings primitive 
indeed if compared with those of the 
present day army life. ; 

As the holiday season approaches there 
comes vividly to my mind one of the 
most delightful recollections of Christ- 
mas cheer that I have in my gallery of 
reminiscences of the old frontier life. 

News came to our station, Fort Cus- 
ter, Montana, that the Indians near the 
British border threatened an _ uprising. 
It was the old story we had heard so 
often. The agent and others at Fort 
Peck Agency, Poplar River, became so 
alarmed that they hastily left the agency. 
With the news came orders for us to 
immediately proceed to the scene of 
trouble. Accordingly, within a few 
days, two companies of the Eleventh In- 
fantry, “B” and “F,” were packed and 
ready to leave the post with all their 
household belongings and personal ef- 
fects. . When we started on the march 
our faces were headed toward we knew 
not what, except that it was to be a new 


home which we were to construct with 
such materials as the country afforded. 
Flow long or short would be our stay, no 
one knew. 

It was a typical wagon train that 
turned its back upon our late home which 
I am sure none of us ever saw again. 
The procession, | imagine, was not un- 
like those creeking caravans of the pres- 
ent day South Africa of which one reads 
so much. 

The ambulance was occupied by the 
three children, and my cook with her 
baby. 

But two ladies accompanied the com- 
mand, the wife of another officer and 
myself. When either of us was weary, 
we too jolted along in the ambulance; 
but we preferred riding at our husbands’ 
sides, on horses provided for us. Some- 
times for days at a time I never left the 
saddle except for our meal stops and 
for evening camp. Our goods and the 
varied property of the officers and men, 
were all piled in the Army wagons. We 
night have been likened to the snail, 
in that, our home went with us; though 
our pace decidedly saved us from the 
appellation. 

I remember well the tiny maltese kit- 
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ten that belonged to my husband that 
rode in the wagon with the children. 

Down the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
valleys then across the buffalo ranges, 
thus we traveled, pushing on by day, 
stopping for meals, and camping at 
nights in our tents wherever the end of 
the day’s march found us. We lived on 
the fresh meat of any game that came 
our way; and the canned goods that our 
ccmmissary stores afforded; and drank 
from the different streams that crossed 
our path with their welcome refresh- 
ment. No thoughts of microbes or boiled 
water were associated with that unin- 
habited country. 

If we were near an isolated ranch at 
the end of the day's march, we made 
camp near it for the bit of extra com- 
pany, and fresh eggs that it sometimes 
afforded. The recollection of one of 
these stops comes to me so vividly. It 
was called the “Dirty Woman's Ranch” 
(and well named too) for its proprietress, 
who was otherwise known as Mrs. 
Burns. Nothing but the name _ was 
ever known of Mr. Burns. Where or 
when he existed, if ever, was the “Dirty 
Woman's” secret. The ethics of the 
frontier forbade questions of a personal 
nature. Even without the restraints of 
frontier etiquette, it is doubtful if any- 
one would have had the temerity or fool- 
hardiness ever to question her actions or 
deeds in any way. 

Her ranch was the regular overland 
stage station. The “dirty woman” pre- 
pared all the meals in the filthy costume 
she effected, and to which she owed the 
soubriquet which she seemed to enjoy. 

When meals were ready, invariably 
would she go to the only door of her 
little ranch house, and in the strident, 
hoarse tones that everyone instantly rec- 
ognized, shouted, “Grub pile” for the 
henefit of whormsoever it might concern. 
In answer to her call, the guests sat down 
to the table covered with a dirty red 
cloth, set with salt pork, or buffalo steak, 
or venison; black bread, and blacker cof- 
fee, flanked by brown sugar, and if the 
provision wagon afforded such a luxury, 
condensed milk. |The summons was, to 
say the least, informal, and the meal was 
far from appetizing; but this was over- 
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looked for, when all was said and done, 
the fact remained that she was a woman, 
and her sex was at a premium in that 
country in those early days. 

My husband and | had for servants at 
that time a negro, named Cox, and Mil- 
ley, his wife. Their only child was but 
a few months old when we took up the 


march to Fort Peck Agency. For sev- 


eral days the baby boy had been ailing. 
With all the care that the attending phy- 
sician could give, he grew steadily worse, 


until one night, as the tents were pitched 
on the dreary waste, the little soul passed 
aw ay. 

It was near Glendive that the baby’s 
iness culminated in death and the next 
morning while the early sun was shining 
brightly, the tiny body was wrapped in 
a blanket, enclosed in a cracker box, and 
iiterred at the foot of a cottonwood tree. 
My husband read the burial service while 
the bereaved couple stood by bowed with 
sorrow. Then the name “Allan Olan 
Cox” was carved on the tree trunk; and, 
the camp broken, the cavalcade moved 
away, leaving the lonely little grave 
which none of us were ever to see again, 
as an unraveled mystery to those who 
should follow in the coming years. 

After crossing the Yellowstone River 
we came upon great herds of buffalo. 
There were countless thousands of them, 
so that the noise of their feeding at night 
kept many of us from sleep. They paid 
little heed to the party of soldiers and 
their caravan, these denizens of the prai- 
rie, not even deigning to resent their 
presence. So dense were the herds and 
so great the danger of a stampede that 
would sweep away our train, that it was 
found necessary to open fire on them 
with a piece of artillery in order to cut 
our way through the stupid mass. The 
result of this slaughter afforded us some 
steaks for our next few meals. 

One of the soldiers also killed a bad- 
ger on the way, and out of curiosity we 
roasted it. The meat was found to be 
very tender and savory. 

One morning not long after that we 
awoke to a curious spectacle. As we 
emerged from our tents we were con- 
fronted with great white peering faces, 
wide-eyed and curious, topped with 
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THE CANTONMENT ON POPLAR RIVER. 


snowy long ears cocked quizzically at us. 
It was at first startling, but, upon inves- 
tigation, we discovered that the familiar 
dark bodies of our mules were still at- 
tached to the spectral heads. 

It then transpired that, in a restless, 
inquisitive mood, the faithful mules had 
broken into our flour supply during the 
night and in wasting it all had stamped 
themselves as the culprits by the white 
coating with which their investigations 
had branded them. Had they stopped to 
reason out the situation, I do not think 
they would have given away to their im- 
pulse, for in view of our need of flour, 
they were urged forward at even a quick- 
er pace than they had been traveling; 
and for the next eighty miles they at 
least partially made up for their misde- 
mieanor. 

Flour was a necessary article; and 
yeast, had it been attainable, would have 
been precious as gold. As it was, for six 
long weeks we were obliged to live on 
bread raised by baking powder. The ex- 
perience was not so pleasant as to cause 
any of us to ever repeat the experiment, 
when yeast was within several miles in 
any direction. 

October had already half passed when 
we reached our destination. The situa- 
tion was all that it had been pictured, 
and even worse. The Indians received 
us sullenly, and watched our every move 
with jealous suspicion. As there was no 
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shelter save the tents in which we had 
been living while on the march, our first 
need was protection, not only from the 
approaching winter, but also from the 
threatening Indians. 

So it was that the soldiers immediately 
began work on the cantonment. Suitable 
logs were searched for along the river 
bottom and brought to the site that had 
been selected, while constant vigilance 
was the price we paid for sufficient free- 
dom to permit effective work. Had con- 
ditions been better known beforehand, we 
ladies would never have been allowed to 
accompany the command; but once there, 
it was impossible for us to leave until 
navigation opened up in the Spring. 

The nights were horrors for the most 
timid ones, for there we lived in the 
heart of the hostile Indian country—a 
couple of thousand sullen savages at our 
doors and only a handful of devoted 
men to protect us from the dreadful pos- 
sibilities our position held. 

By the sixteenth of December we were 
installed in our cabins. They were built of 
rough logs chinked with mud. Canvas 
was spread over the board roofs to give 
a little greater protection. The officers’ 
quarters had two rooms of about thirteen 
by seventeen and one-half feet, lighted 
by two windows each. The floors were 
loose rough boards laid on the ground; 
but makeshifts as they were, we ladies 
used every art to make them attractive 
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with the very limited means at our com- 
mand. The soldiers had little huts, each 
of which could shelter about a dozen 
men. 

It was high time for more protection 
than the tents afforded, as the Indians 
were daily growing more aggressive, un- 
til we were forced to live behind rifle 
pits; even the officers not daring to leave 
the little fort without arms or an escort. 
It became almost a nightly occurrence 
for bullets whistling through the dark- 
ness to disturb our evening’s social con- 
verse or our night’s rest. 

At last, our situation made known 
at headquarters, nine troops of mounted 
Infantry and two troops of Cavalry from 
Fort Keogh; and a troop of Cavalry and 
a detachment of Infantry from Fort Bu- 
ford, were sent to our relief. I shall 
never forget the sight they presented on 
their arrival just at dusk on Christmas 
eve. 

The air was clear with the great still 
cold when the weary riders made their 
appearance. The sweat on the faces, 
shoulders and flanks of the ponies had 
frozen, until from the uniform white of 
their appearance they seemed all to be 
of one color as they strung out in the 
early twilight. The cheer of hearty wel- 
come with which we greeted the new- 
comers must have warmed their hearts 
aimost as much as their appearance 
cheered us. 

All the available dry wood to be had 
was turned over to them; and soon the 
bright glow of camp fires lessened the 
gloom of the bitter Winter night. The 
mercury was actually frozen, yet the re- 
lieving troops had no shelter but the 
tents they had brought with them on the 
march. 

It was the beautiful army custom in 
those days for the officers already at the 
station to call the first evening upon the 
new arrivals. Accordingly our officers 
visited the tents that were put up in mili- 
tary precision close as convenient to our 
little shacks. Afterward all the new of- 


ficers, most of whom I had already met, 
called to pay their respects to the two 
ladies in this little beleagured post they 
had endured so much to relieve. 

It was not much like a holiday gather- 
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ing that Christmas Eve. They came 
dressed in the best that their limited kits 
afforded. (Winter campaigns in Mon- 
tana were far from being pleasure trips. ) 
Several of them were suffering from 
frozen noses, ears, cheeks or fingers, 
from the terrible exposure of the past 
week’s ride. The painful peeling process 
was exceedingly annoying; but not a 
word of complaint was heard. 

Realizing how hard it was for them 
to be away from their wives and families 
under such trying circumstances, and 
especially at this time of year that stands 
for family reunions, I invited ten of them 
for Christmas dinner the next day. It 
was my pleasure to take all possible pains 
to make my dinner attractive, and the 
subsequent delight of the home-hungry 
men fully repaid me. 

When we entered our quarters, I had 
personally superintended the lining of 
both rooms with heavy brown paper such 
as is used between partitions and floors 
to keep houses warm. 

In one room stood the bed hidden by 
a large screen. It had proved my good 
fortune to have ordered my piano to be 
shipped to Fort Custer too late in the 
season for it to arrive before we left for 
Poplar River. It had come up to Fort 
PRuford on the last boat before naviga- 
tion closed for the Winter; and from 
there it had been forwarded to Poplar 
River sixty miles up the Missouri. So, 
delightfully incongruous as it was, we 
had the piano in the combination bed 
and sitting room, flanked by my guitar 
and banjo. Near it, suspended from the 
ceiling, was a hanging lamp. At each 
window hung lace curtains and wine- 
colored red lambrequins; and with the 
floor made warm with buffalo robes the 
little room was voted delightfully cozy 
by all who entered. 

In the dining-room stood our dresser 
which was utilized as a side-board; my 
big “Saratoga” trunk; and the smaller 
traveling trunks, all covered and _ cur- 
tained and made into seats. A door in 
the rear of the room communicated with 
our cooking-tent, which was put up like 
a lean-to on a frame, with loose boards 
for flooring. Two great which 
burned green cotton-wood kept the lit- 


stoves 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, 


Fort Custer, Montana, 


tle two-roomed house warm. For the 
Christmas dinner, several tables were put 
together in the small dining-room, almost 
filling it. 

Despite their unpleasant and decided- 
ly uncomfortable situation, all the guests 
appeared with the bright holiday faces 
that their beautiful optimism and gentle 
ccurtesy prompted. 

Covers were laid for twelve, and as 
we entered the dining-room the guests 
stood still with appreciation at the sight 
of the table. I had procured from the 
trader, who had cared for them until we 
had entered our shacks, several geranium 
plants; and by Christmas their buds had 
cpened into warm red flowers. They 
were at that bleak season a delight. 

When the officers saw that the dinner 
preparations were more elaborate than 
could have been hoped for in that out-of- 
the-way place, their faces brightened still 
more, and as the evening progressed my 
heart warmed to see that the spirit of 
Christmas was assisting my anxious hos- 
pitality in causing them to forget them- 
selves and enjoy the present as much as 
possible. 

Our first course was 
which were canned and frozen before 
shipment. For it I had made careful 
freparation. My man had cut for me a 
large square block of ice and_ twelve 
small ones. With hammer and chisel and 
the aid of a dishpan and a baking-powder 
can filled with boiling water, these were 
transformed into receptacles for the sea 
food. A hot flat-iron made for them all 
bevelled edges, and the large block was 


raw oysters, 
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further decorated with our monogram. 
The whole gave a beautitul crystal et- 
fect. The novelty delighted the guests 
and immediately dispelled the traces of 
sadness that threatened. In fact, the ice 
cishes most effectually broke the social 
ice, and started a warmth of approbation 
and comfort in the little dinner. 

The diary I have kept all my life 
brings back to me even the menu of that 
night. After the oysters came soup, 
home-made, and not the canned variety 
with which we had become so familiar 
as diners on the frontier. Then followed 
salmon croquettes with egg sauce and 
potatoes. The butcher had provided me 
with sweet-breads, and these were served 
in patties with peas fresh—from the can. 

Too isolated for the Christmas tur- 
key, we had a big roast of beef, and I 
really do not believe the guests gave one 
passing thought to the holiday bird. Po- 
tatoes and cabbage a la cauliflower com- 
pleted that course. Prairie chickens 
and currant jelly tarts melted from view 
before the canned asparagus salad made 
its appearance ; and no hostess ever had 
more reason to be gratified by the en- 
thusiasm with which each dish was re- 
ceived, than I had upon that occasion. 
Cheese and crackers preceded the sher- 
bet, home-made cake, and the candies 
{ had made with hurried zeal. 

efore the coffee had entirely disap- 
peared, the room was comfortably per- 
fumed with cigar smoke; and the party 
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was launched upon after-dinner stories. 
We had been three hours and a half at 
table, and were now quite in the humor 
for music and lively conversation. 

One of the officers was an accom- 
plished musician, and of course delighted 
with the presence of the piano. Solo, 
duet, chorus, story and instrumental duet 
followed each other in happy succession 
for a couple of hours after. 

But the time for good-nights abruptly 
reminded us that this was the last social 
gathering before the impending fight 
with the Indians, which their insolent 
and threatening dispositions made inevi- 
table. The idea entered every mind that 
the coming week might find us beyond 
earthly pleasures, and, as we were sepa- 
rated from all those we held dear in this 
world, it was impossible to escape a little 
depression. Since there are no sorrowful 
incidents to remember in connection with 
the fight, however, the recollection of our 
momentary depression does not dim that 
of the Christmas cheer. 

One of the officers came to me just 
before they returned to their cheerless 
tents and the look upon his face wrung 
my heart. He had been unusually quiet 
for some time; but with true soul brav- 
ery and unselfishness, had tried to hide 
his feelings for fear of casting gloom up- 
on the party. Now he came to me and 
said in low tones: 

“T want to ask a favor of you, Mrs. 
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H. If—if I should not get back again, 
and you see my wife and babies, will you 
tell them that I thought of them to the 
last?” Then, as though ashamed of the 
tears that hung heavy in his eyes, and 
the fear in his heart for those he left be- 
lind, he squared his shoulders and added 
in a voice that vainly tried to express 
cptimism : 

“But Ill be back, I’ll be back.” 

Two other guests quietly asked me to 
take care of their wills, for of course we 
two ladies with the children would be 
protected to the last, and our goods 
would be safer than the guarded effects 
of the officers. And so my big trunk re- 
ceived into its safekeeping two wills; and 
i was charged with more than one last 


message. 
Then with courageous hearts and 
hravely smiling faces, the Christmas 


guests took leave. It was an unusual 
holiday feast in every way, and the pos- 
sibilities that the future held did not tend 
to make it less so; but I am glad to add 
that the dinner was not the last that we 
enjoyed together. The Indians were over- 
come with greater dispatch than ex- 
pected, and without any fatalities on our 
side; had it been otherwise my memory 
would have been of sorrow. Every one of 
that evening’s party was spared to gath- 
er among their own for many subsequent 
“Merry Christmases”; and to partake of 
“Peace on earth, good-will toward men.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN PORTO RICO 


BY 


CAPTAIN JOHN M. FIELD 






Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry 


Porto Rico is pretty much the 

same, so far as the observance 
of the day is concerned, as Christmas 
at home or anywhere else. The chief 
difference is in those characteristics of 
the season that are due to, or are’influ- 
enced by, the weather, which more 
nearly resembles that of the Fourth 
of July than a winter holiday. There 
is the same spirit of good feeling, the 
same cheery greeting, the same happy 
experience for the little people in the 
shape of gifts from Santa Claus, and 
that same more or less sincere deter- 
mination on the part of their elders to 
forgive their enemies—which sometimes 
they do. 

To most of us, of course, the idea of 
Christmas is always associated with 
thoughts of sleighing, skating, furs, 
and arctic overshoes, but such things 
are far enough away from Porto Rico. 
We do not have the snappy, invigor- 
ating, frosty air that lends such a zest 
to the big brown turkey, but we do 
have the turkey and all the “fixin’s,” 
especially brought down from the 
States for the occasion, and most of 
us manage to work up an appetite to 
the proper degree of acuteness with- 
eut the aid of frosty air. 

There are a half-dozen American 
churches in San Juan, and they are 
usually well filled in the morning with 
congregations that, as to color of rai- 
ment, are all alike, for everybody— 
men, women, and_ children—dresses 
entirely in white. 

In the afternoon there are base ball 
and tennis games, with a dip in the 
ocean by way of a freshener and a 
preparation for the good Christmas 
dinner without which the day would 
be incomplete. 


( 1 Porto Rise for the Americans in 





There soldiers in 


American 
Porto Rico, but the marines and the men 
of the Porto Rico regiment observe the 
day with soldierly enthusiasm as a feast 
day and a day of relief from all military 
duty, “except the guard and necessary 


are no 


police.” The mess hall at the infantry 
barracks and that of the marines at the 
naval station are handsomely decorated 
with palms, tropical flowers, and flags, 
with an occasional wreath of holly or 
evergreen, also brought from the states, 
while the cooks lay themselves out to pro- 
vide a dinner that is always a little Dit 
better than any that preceded it. 

In these days of frequent tours of for- 
eign service, there are few officers or 
men in the Army who cannot, from their 
own bountiful experience recall more 
than one Christmas in the tropics, and in 
their general aspects they are all alike. 

Among the natives, Christmas day is 
a church holiday only, and it is very 
generally observed by them as such, but 
it is not the occasion of family reunions 
nor the day of gifts, as with us. The 
Porto Rican family gatherings occur, and 
their Santa Claus makes his appearance, 
on the 6th of January—“El dia de los 
Reyes,” or “the day of the Kings” com- 
memorating the bringing of gifts to the 
infant Christ—but Kris Kringle mani- 
festly does not come down the chimney, 
for the very good reason that there are 
no chimneys to Porto Rican houses, and, 
for equally obvious reasons, he does not 
bring his reindeer nor his sleigh. In- 


stead of hanging up their stockings the 
native children prepare a box filled with 
grass to represent a manger and place it 
outside their doors on the night of the 5th 
of January, just as the little Dutch chil- 
dren in Holland put out their wooden 
shoes. 


SEEING 


Christmas will always be a _ church 
holiday to the natives and El dia de los 
Reyes will also probably always be ob- 
served by them; but the Porto Rican is 
quick to pick up American ideas and the 
observance of Christmas day is yearly 
taking on more of an American char- 
acter. One evidence of this is the grow- 
ing custom, so common in the south- 
ern states especially, of evidencing one’s 
appreciation of the occasion by the free 
use of tin horns and other agencies for 
the production of noises, tuneful and 
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otherwise, and the first intimation one 
usually receives that the day has ar- 
rived, is the result of an enthusiastic 
and determined attempt, about 3 a. m., 
on the part of a native youngster to blow 
his lungs out through the small end of 
a tin horn, and his enthusiasm is in di- 
rect proportion to the size of his horn. 
But as the old adage has it, “the better 
the day the better the deed,” and the tin 
horn is only another expression of the 
time-honored sentiment “Merry Christ- 
mas to you all.” 


SEEING FORT MONROE 


BY 


ONE WHO SAW 


“C’ TEP ABOARD, Ladies! The 
Chamberlain touring car leaves 
in a few minutes. 

“See the great military park and iis 
old fortress. Permits are not neces- 
sary; the entire reservation is open to 
visitors day and night. Take any seat 
you wish—All aboard! 

“On the right you will notice the 
great architectural monstrosity recent- 
ly erected by the Quartermaster’s 
Department—this building embodies 
all the forms of ancient and modern 
architecture, including French, Renais- 
sance, Grecian, Norman, and Colonial 
styles. It’s a masterpiece of mixtures, 
and is occupied by the commanding 
officer. 

“The houses adjoining are used by 
the staff of electrical experts recently 
imported from West Point and Fort 
Totten. 

“This summer house on our left, with 
the fresh-water finish, is the Sherwood 
Inn, maintaining both a white and col- 
ored bar. Visitors who cannot find 
accommodations in the park, alight 
here. 


“This brick building, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is the Army Y. M. C. A. 

“We are now passing over the moat, 
which has not been cleaned out since 
1866. In time of war, dirty water 
forms a fine protection against attack. 

“This is the main gate, studiously 
guarded against Senators and Con- 
gressmen without proper escort. 

“The pink and green houses, with 
the opal trimmings, are occupied by 
officers. Rank is no consideration in 
getting quarters—it all depends on 
the number of children! 

“The one-story building that we are 
now passing is the School Library; 
this library consists of 8,000 volumes of 
target practice reports, and a com- 
plete set of one hundred volumes cov- 
ering the irregularities of motor fire. 

“We are now coming to the prison 
room of Jefferson Davis, which is oc- 
cupied by an officer and his family. 
Step in, ladies, and help yourselves to 
anything you see; if the door is not 
open, rap hard.” 

Timid Tourist—‘“ 


Sut suppose they 
don’t care to have us come in.” 
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“That's a small matter, madam; this 
reservation is part of the Jamestown 
Exposition. 

“Yes, sir, you'll find fresh drinking 
water in the back room—walk right 
through. 


“Our next point of interest is the 
Fort Monroe Club, which you will see 
hidden away in the corner of this 
niasonry. The way to find the Club is 
to look for the gilt sign. This Club is 
noted for the best mint juleps in 


America and the fact that it has made 
more generals than any of the wars 
since Napoleon. It has over three 
thousand non-resident members and a 
complaint book. 

“Cast your eyes to the left, please, 
and you will notice the companies 
forming for parade. These parades are 
given for the entertainment of visi- 
tors. No one in the military service 
is allowed to sit on the benches. The 
ofhcers are now marching to the 
front and center—each officer wears 
his own interpretation of the last uni- 
form order. The officer farthest in 
front receives a salary of $270.83 and 
gets his fuel and light free. Notice the 
thin man with the glasses, who is 
making figures on the ground with his 
saber—that’s a “ballistic” fiend com- 
puting new powder. 

“That concludes the parade, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

“We will the 


now visit 


Artillery 
School, which vou see on our right. 


school 
since 


This has killed one officer a 
vear its establishment some 
twenty-five vears ago. Last vear half 
the class was under treatment by the 


Medical Department. Looking through 
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the window you will see a student at 
each desk. The men walking back 
and forth are the guards, commonly 
known as Instructors. 

“The high school system of marking 
is used here, and each time a student 
raises his eyes from his-desk it counts 
one-tenth off his daily record. To 
memorize ten text books and _ write 
fifteen pages of deduced formulas is 
a day’s work. This does not include 
collateral reading, which must be 
done at home. The shadow passing 
out of the front door is one of the 
honor men, who has just received per- 
mission from the Secretary of War to 
leave the building for an hour, in or- 
der to attend the funeral of his wife 
—No, madam, no flowers! 

“This large dormitory is called the 
Bachelor Building, and is especially 
adapted to officers with families. If 
an officer asks for a house, he is 
assigned to the bachelor quarters: if 
he asks for sleeping space in this build- 
ing, he gets a house. 

“Those of you who are interested in 
the Canteen [aw will please notice 
the width of the street, which is ten 
yards wider than Fifth Avenue. It 
was increased in order to accommodate 
traffic to Phoebus, the little village 
across the creek, where ninety-seven 
saloons have been well supported since 
the passage of the act. This completes 
the tour, ladies and gentlemen. 
Those of you who desire to receive a 
grape-fruit will call at Post Head- 
quarters; the rest may obtain dollar- 
sign souvenirs from the clerk at the 
Chamberlain. 

“Please alight.” 
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PROLOGUE 


I. 
Who seeks those Fabled Strands 
Where wealth ill-guarded stands, 
Ready to Rapine’s hands, 
On sudden striking. 
IT. 
Where gold in crypt and nave, 
Altar and chancel pave, 
Lures the rapacious brave 
To splendid rifling; 
Ill. 
Where orange, olive, vine, 
Lily and rose, combine 
With zephyr and sunshine 
In the Wine’s flavor; 
IV. 
Where lacketh nought to please, 
And lull each sense to ease, 
While the soft Southern breeze 
Breathes fruity savor; 
V. 
Where church and chancel hold 
Stiff robes of woven gold 
Loaded with gems four fold, 
And jewelled Altar; 
VI. 
Where, in full many a shrine, 
Rare gems blaze forth and shine, 
As sunbeams dance thro’ wine, 
On Pyx and Psalter. 
VIL. 
Where sunshine, breeze, and flowers 
Twining in leafy bowers, 
Make Norseland’s blasts and showers 
Ill to his liking; 
VIII. 
Where Orient gold and gem, 
Cincture and diadem, 
Wait him who fights for them :— 
This is the “VIKING.” 


FIRST CANTO 
I 


Storm-bound nigh half his life; 
Slave to his spear and knife; 
Hardy in chase and strife; 
Lived the young Norseman 
II. 
Treading the heaving floe 
Rifted with rime and snow, 
Whose treacherous boulders throw 
Footman and horseman. 
III. 
Hardened by manly toil, 
Foray and fray’s turmoil 
And chase of ferid spoil 
O’er crag and boulder; 
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IV. 
Blue-eyed and maiden-fair; 
With ruddy-golden hair; 
Oft did he worst the bear, 
Shoulder to shoulder. 
v. 
Mighty of frame and limb, 
Naught living daunted him, 
Or was, when roused, more grim, 
Fiercer or bolder. 
VI. 
Sturdy and debonair; 
ree as the open air; 
For what else need he carc, 
That should content him? 


VIL. 
Lord of the North-Sea shore; 
What voices in its roar, 
What longings for else more 
Tempt and torment him? 


VIII. 
In every Norseland home 
Legends of kobold, gnome 
Filching the tankard’s foam, 
Pyxie and elfin, 


IX. 
That, haunting Ingle nook, 
Swung on the great crane hook, 
And peered with friendly look, 
Each drawer and shelf in; 
X. 
Unseen, came through the door, 
Danced on the Homestead floor, 
And made the hearth-fire roar 
To warm himself in. 
XI. 
In glades of forest green, 
Fairies’ dainty Queen, 
Throned ’mid the sylvan scene, 
Held moon-lit revel; 
XII 
And, at his hour of birth, 
3rought charms of sov’reign worth, 
To guard him, while on earth, 
From fiend and devil; 
XITI. 
On sea-flower covered rocks 
Mermaids entwined their locks 
With ocean hollyhocks, 
Sea gems and coral; 


XIV. 
Waved their fair golden floss 
And bade the wavelet toss, 
Dance, leap and intercross 
In mimic quarrel; 
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“Lord of the North Sea Shore. 











XV. 
Valkyrie brave and fair, 
Hov’ring in upper air, 
Urged him to do and dare 
For Love and Glory; 
XVI. 
Earth, sea, air, morning, night, 
Dusk, sunshine, and moonlight, 
Had goblin, fay, and sprite, 
In Norseland Story; 


XVII. 
In folk-lore, ancient rhyme, 
And Saga of old time 
Held sacred and sublime 
In their religion. 
XVIII. 
Thus had the Norseland youth 
A poet-soul forsooth, 
Where legend gilded truth 
With dream and vision. 


SECOND CANTO 
I 


Nathless, from time to time, 
Strayed from some distant clime 
Unknown to Saga’s rhyme, 
Some Holy Palmer, 
IT. 

Poor pilgrim of the West 
In sack-cloth cloak and vest, 
Or “Routier” ill-dressed 

In uncouth Armor, 


IIT. 
’Scaped from the Paynim’s hands 
In Oriental lands, 
Was cast up on their sands, 
A wretched Starvel, 
IV. 
Fraught with a wondrous tale, 
Of driftings through the gale, 
Sans rudder, mast or sail; 
True Shipman’s marvel. 
V. 
Ten league of vellum scrit, 
If so much could be writ, 
Would hold scant half of it, 
In one edition; 
VI. 
Weird, wondrous and sublime, ° 
It outdid all their rhyme, 
Legends of olden time 
And hoar tradition: 
VII. 
3rave were the tales he told, 
Of Domes o’er laid with gold, 
Broad pavements, tiled three fold 
With sheets of silver; 
VIII. 
Stuffs of bejewelled woof; 
Wines of the rarest proof; 
Gems stored ’neath every roof; 
Easy to pilfer. 
IX. 
Where all that could excite 
Envy and appetite, 
Lay open to the sight, 
Inviting capture. 
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X. 
These stirred their souls like fire, 
And eke in son and sire 
Woke rapine’s fierce desire 
And greedy rapture: 
XI. 
Why should they toil and freeze 
When ten score hours of breeze 
Would waft to spoils like these 
Barks staunch and steady? 


XIT. 
Of shipwrights known and skilled 
Had they a goodly guild; 
Let them set forth and build, 
Rig, and make ready 


XIII. 
A Dragon of the Sea, 
To hold four score and three 
Stour-rovers, soon to be 
Far Southward winging. 
XIV. 
Then, from when morning broke 
Until the stars awoke, 
On ash, fir, pine and oak, 
Axes were ringing. 
XV. 
From dawn till day was done 
Fair Spinsters sat and spun 
Rigging to stand and run, 
Line, stay, and cable; 
XVI. 
A flag they wove, beside, 
Whereon above the tide 
Soared grim and eager-eyed 
Their Raven Sable. 


XVII. 
The hides of three score kine 
Lap seamed and sewn with twine 
Proof against spray and brine, 
Served her for pinions, 


XVIII. 
Spreading from yard and mast, 
Ready for any blast 
That howled across the vast 
Sea-god’s dominions. 
XIX. 
Or e’er the Moon be old, 
May she return;—her hold 
Brimming with coined gold, 
Gems and brocading; 
xa. 
Got not by sordid trade; 
But with sweeping blade; 
Hael! to the Dragon’s raid, 
Southland invading! 
XXI 
Valkyrie, Odin, Thor 
And all the gods of War 
Give her good fortune for 
Her first endeavor. 


XXII. 
Hael! to the Rover Band! 
Hael to old Fatherland! 
Waes-hael! with heart and hand, 
Waes-hael forever! 


THE VIKING. 


THIRD CANTO 


From Norseland’s fiord and glade, 
Glacier and forest shade, 
On his wild Ocean Raid, 
Sailed the Sea Rover. 
Bey 
Bucklered from stern to bow, 
Swift did his Dragon’s prow 
Through the wild north waves plow, 
Hasting seas-over: 
IIT. 
Gaily, the lusty band, 
Steady of heart and hand, 
Seeking the Treasure Land, 
Northland forsaking; 
IV. 
Plied oak and ashen oar 
Unto that foreign shore, 
Far from the ceaseless roar 
Of billows breaking. 


Ls 
At dawn their battle cry 
Rang through the startled sky, 
Many a slumbering eve 
Rudely awakening; 
VI. 
Then loud the Tocsin rung; 
Banners abroad were flung; 
Red ’larm fires flashed anong 
Hamlet and Village. 


VIT. 
While swift with shout and song, 
On came the robber throng, 
Eager to sieze their long- 
Coveted pillage. 


VITT. 
Loud blares the conch’s note, 
Blown from exulting throat, 
Sounding o’er wall and moat, 
Challenge to battle; 
i. 
While on oaken shield, 
From near and far a-field, 
From foes who dare not vield, 
Darts and bolts rattle. 


X. 
Up to the river’s marge 
Urge they their battle barge; 
Swift to the bloody charge, 
Leap the fierce Norsemen. 


XI. 
Through ranks of knave and knight, 
In mail and‘steel bedight, 
Cleave they, in stubborn fight 
Footmen and horsemen. 
ee. 
Long ere the sun is high, 
Countless the foes that die, 
Countless the foes that fly 
From the fierce Viking. 


XIII. 
High o’er spire, dome and nave, 
War’s crimson flames shall wave; 
Spent many a spirit brave, 
Ere noon be striking :— 


XIV. 
At dawn a brave Burg stood 
Smiling beside the flood :— 
Cinders, o’erflowed with blood, 
Now face the river. 
XV. 
Smoulders of priceless weft; 
Ruins to right and left, 
Of light and life bereft; 
Corpses that quiver, 
XVI. 
Stirred into mimic life 
By flickerings of the strife 
Where slaughter late was rife, 
Starkly they shiver. 
XVII. 
"Neath tottering fanes and spires, 
Cold lie her sons and sires, 
Gloomy with baleful fires, 
Hearts stilled forever. 


XVIII. 
Mitre, pyx, cope and stole, 
Chalice and jewelled bowl, 
While murky war clouds roll 
Over the slaughter, 
AIX. 
Gory hands ruthless seize, 
Drunk with strife’s ecstacies; 
’Twas for such spoils as these 
Crossed he the water. 
aa 
With jewels gore-beflecked 
Gorgeously o’er-bedecked, 
Got how ’tis nothing recked, 
Embarks the rover. 
XL. 
Fortune’s own Golden Ark 
Ne’er was a richer bark, 
With gems and spoils of mark, 
Near laden-over. 
XXII. 
Each takes a chosen maid, 
Unharmed, but sore afraid, 
Homeward to grace his raid; 
War’s lovely ransom 
XXTTT. 
Loud in their swelling sail 
Echoes the warriors’ hail, 
Fraught with the rising gale; 
Norseland’s wild chanson. 


xxl. 
Back o’er the glittering waves 
Haste the victorious braves, 
To the dim architraves 
Of Forests Boreal. 
XXV. 
Home-borne, his war worn shield, 
Pictured on gaudy field, 
Boasts valor’s stamp revealed, 
Ensigns Armorial: 


XXVI. 
With sLazon thus bedight, 
VIKING is he behight; 
“Jarl,” Sea Wolf.” “Ocean Knight,” 
’Ware be his foeman! 
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XXVII. 
Vowed unto Victory; 
Bound to encounter three, 
Known by his blazonry, 
Honor’s cognomen. 


FOURTH CANTO 


Unshipped his Dragon’s mast; 
Anchor on Home-Strand cast: 
Welcomed with cheer and blast; 
Skoal! to the Viking! 
II. 
Then Largesse doth he spread; 
Gems, weft of golden thread, 
Kerchiefs for breast and head, 
Rich shoon and sandals; 


III. 
Silks of a softer sheen 
Than e’er before were seen 
Or dreamed of, well I ween, 
By Goths or Vandals. 


IV. 
Maidens whose feet ne’er wore, 
Aught but tanned skin before, 
Now tread the homestead floor 
In sandals golden; 


V. 
Twined are their locks with coin 
Hanging from crown to loin; 
Cinctured from breast to groin 
With pearls three-folden; 


VI. 
Hid are their budding breasts 
In gay bejewelled vests, 
Brilliant as dream-bequests 
From Fay-godmothers ; 


VII. 
Decked are their modest hands 
With gymnal rings and bands 
Wrought in the Orient lands: 
Lovers and brothers 


VIII. 
With stuffs of brilliant dye 
In lavish splendor vie 
To charm the dazzled eye 
Of each fair maiden. 
IX. 
Matrons of many a year 
Verged on the brown and sere, 
Now everywhere appear 
With gauds o’er laden. 
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X. 
Brimming with ale and wine 
Goblets of crystal shine 
Round boards where Jarls recline 
Drinking deep wassail 
XI. 
Gold ware bedecks the board, 
Reft from the hidden hoard 
Of Abbot Churchman, Lord 
And Princely Vassal. 
XII. 
Altar lights, lily-fair 
Wrought with devotion’s care, 
In cloisters vowed to prayer, 
Sacred to Mary. 
XITT. 
Shine thro’ smoke-tangled gleams 
Where fir-knots’ fiery streams 
Mirrored on wall and beams 
Phantom-like, vary. 
XIV. 
Round the great Banquet Hall, 
While Viking, Jarl and Thrall, 
Matrons, Youths, Maidens, all 
Feast and make merry. 
XV. 
Scaling the startled sky, 
Revelrv’s Echoes vie, 
Winning to Orbs on high, 
With shout and laughter; 
XVI. 
O’er the great Wasail-Bowl 
Deep-toned, from soul to soul 
War Chansons rise and roll 
Through roof and rafter. 
XVII. 
Up to that starry goal 
Promised the warrior’s soul, 
Where Valor is the toll, 
In the Hereafter. 
XVIII. 
Valhalla’s Maids are fair: 

Old Norseland has her share; 
Skoal! to Maids here, and there, 
Each to his liking: 

XIX. 
Fill to the beaker’s brim! 
Quaff till the stars are dim! 
Hael and Waes-hael! to him :— 
Midnight is striking— 
XX. 
Hael to the Sea-Wolf bold 
Who brings home wine and gold; 
Skoal! to Norseland! Nine fold! 
Skoal! to the VIKING! 





AS IT CAME TO A SOLDIER 


(A True Story of a Christmas Day in the Philippines) 


BY 


FRANCES CAMERON BURNETT 


~ REY dawn behind a wavering line 

(; of distant mountain peaks. <A 

little nebulous cloud of deeper 
tone hangs just above a slumbering cra- 
ter, and the pallid ghost of last night's 
moon still shows in the paler sky. <A 
chill tropic mist ushers in a phantom 
promise of the day, and weary sentinels 
of the night watch, shiver, and walk their 
posts with quickened steps. 

The “O. D.” has made his last round 
of inspection and turned in. Only com- 
pany cooks, by candle light, are moving 
about in barrack-kitchens. Under the 
brown eaves of the little nipa shacks 
along Officers’ Row, exiled souls are 
dreaming—of home, and holly, and the 
mistletoe-bough. 

In another hour reveille will call them 
all to wakefulness—and memories, and 
a sickening heimweh that must be hid- 
den beneath brave smiles throughout the 
long hot day. 

Let them dream on! 

Later the tropic noon and fanning 
palms will mock their need, in the hour 
of holly and pine. 

“Glory to God’—the Christmas 
chimes—even their faint echo may not 
reach this alien shore! 

The picket on a lonely out-post is 
thinking of these things. There is a 
stealthy movement in the tall grass to 
the rear of him. A brown, naked figure 
clad only in a serong emerges, and, keep- 
ing in the shadow creeps nearer, ever 
nearer, his victim with quick, panther- 
like tread. The sentinel stops suddenly 
With a sub-conscious premonition of evil 
which comes to men at such times. He 
raises his carbine and half turns. As 
he does so a bolo goes straight home to 


his heart. Ile falls without even a 
moan. the Moro strips him of cart- 
ridge-belt and  firearms—and_ sneaks 
away as he had come—through the co- 
gon grass. 

When the “relief” marches on at re- 
veille they find him—face downward— 
his boy’s blood dyeing the white-road- 
dust, and the ants already gathering 
from a thousand tiny trails. 

At nine o'clock when the sun is high 
and hot, the inter-island mail boat comes 
into port. There is a small pasteboard 
box tied up with a red cotton home-made 
string, and a letter, postmarked “Pleas- 
ant Mountain, Virginia’ for Private 
James of “H” troop—Cavalry. The man 
who slept in the next bunk to the dead 
boy’s and was his best friend opens the 
last with shaking fingers 

The writing is cramped and laborious, 
and the spelling so bad that if I repro- 
duced it with exact literalness here you 
could scarcely read it. But then—it 
was meant for other eyes than ours! 

“Dear Jimmy” it reads, “Me an’ the 
girls aint sartin this little box of Christ- 
mas is what you will be wantin’ over in 
them Philippines. Sary says as how 
she have red where it was hot there all 
a the time—but I reckin it aint so hot 
enny whars at Christmas time but that 
a pare of mother’s gloves wont feel good 
to yer. Enny-how, you can’t teech a 
ole dog new tricks as they useter say 
in my day. So I hev knit you a pare o’ 
them mits, an’ some wusted socks an put 
‘em in with the girls “hankerchers. They 
laffs at me an says—as how you will too 
—But I knows my boy better than that, 
dont I honey? Anyhows ef you cant ware 
em over in them Philippines like the girls 
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Say as you can’t, you kin jes put ’em in 
vo pocket tell next Christmas when yo 
comes home, like’n as yo promised yo 
ma. The neighbor girls is mighty good 
comin’ in to see me, Sary an’ them— 
But I couldn’t stan’ to wait so lonesome 
always, tho’ it aint like as ef you warnt 
comin’ back.” 

Private Jones who slept in the bunk 
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next Private James and was his best 
friend, folded the letter. “It ain’t right,” 
he said. His fingers shook and he drop- 
ped it three times before he could make 
it fit in the envelope. He walked over 
to the little room which was used as a 
chapel on occasions. 

“She'd like to know he’d got it,” he 
said, to the man on guard. 


“BILL” STICKLES’ OBSESSION 


BY 


JAMES K. 


HE old Mule-skinner was always 
talkative and reminiscent during 
the morning hours while he curried 
his team and cleaned his share of the 


corral. The talk this morning had been 
on various subjects, and finally turned 


to fights and fighters. The fights and 
merits of John L., the “Nonpareil,” 
“Gentleman Jim,” “I itz,” “Jeff,” and a 
host of lesser lights had been thoroughly 
discussed, when he broke in. 

“Personal,” he said, “I’ve knowed 
some great fighters; but mostly they 
didn’t have no pet names an’ was more 
inclined to silent an’ personal bombast, 
than them you’ve mentioned ; an’ mostly 
they avoided the photygraft man. 

“They’s always a_ scrappin’ party 
‘mongst a gang of packers, an’ special 
I remembers one I knowed when I was 
a govment packer out to Miles City, 
Montany. A_ half-breed he wuz, an’ 
called hisself the Pizen Piute; though 
his real name was numerous syllabled an’ 
frequent hyphened—the same bein’ Jim 
Dixon in English. 

“This yere Pizen Piute strolls in one 
day an’ gets a job on the pack-train, 
thence he proceeds to the corral, where 
he ties about three parties in bow-knots, 
an’ proclaims his name an’ abilities loud 
an’ vicious. ’Mongst others, he cleans 
up a Bill Stickles person, whats yereto- 
fore considered a boss scrapper, in about 
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two minutes. By the same means, usurp- 
in’ the throne of said Bill. 

“Natcherly, Bill don’t take none kind- 
ly to this yere revolution which dethrones 
him some considerable, but he confines 
hisself sole to remarks; not hankerin’ 
none for no more of the Pizen party’s 
game. 

““Calls hisself Pizen Piute,’ says Bill, 
disgusted, when Pizen ain’t close an’ 
can't hear. ‘I admit he’s a Piute an’ I 
admit he’s pizen, but what I don’t ad- 
mit,’ says Bill, coarse an’ rude, an’ keep- 
in’ one eye on Pizen, ‘is any right an’ 
titlements on his part to no such euphon- 
ious an’ popular names. Which I'd call 
him, now,’ says Bill, pausin’ an’ tryin’ 
to think his worst, ‘is Perpetual Prig or 
Appetite Algernon or Yappy Yahoo, or 
Jarbled Jazeb,’ says Bill, gettin’ inter- 
ested an’ excited with his idee, ‘or Frilly 
Francis,’ an’ he goes on ‘til he makes 
your tongue hurt to hear him. 

“Bill gits so fond of this new pastime 
of his’n, an’ finds it so satisfyin’, he goes 
round for three days makin’ up names 
to call Pizen, an’ takes to writin’ ’em out 
an’ showin’ ’em round. That’s where he 
makes his mistake, for Pizen seein’ all 
these amusements over a piece of paper, 
to which he ain’t been invited to par- 
take none, is keen to participate in the 
enjoyments, an’ investigates. He walks 
up an’ grabs the paper, an’ looks round 
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“Winds up by castin’ him in the water’ troff.” 
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to see who's goin’ to dispute his rights. 
Nobody seems keen to do it but Bill, an’ 
Pill ain’t partic’lar disputatious. 

“This yere Pizen person takes the pa- 
per an’ reads, Bill havin’ been foolish 
enough to label the same, ‘Appropriate 
names for Piute Dixon,’ then follers the 
names, from Appetite Algernon to Zany 
Zack, Bill havin’ created a name fur ever’ 
letter of the alphabet. Pizen reads ’em 
careful and slow: ‘Appetite Algernon,’ 
he says, distinct; ‘Brainless Braggart, 
Cocky Cupid, Dumb Doodler, Evident 
Fverett, Frilly Francis,—when Pizen 
reads this yere last one, he lingers a min- 
ute an’ repeats it soft-like to hisself, 
‘Frilly Francis,’ he repeats, drawin’ it out 
kinde long an’ shakin’ his head sorrow- 
ful. 

“We thinks the climax is arriv, but he 
passes her by an’ goes on to the end; 
only stoppin’ ever’ little bit to read that 
lrilly one again, an’ think it over. 
Seemed like he could stand the others, 
but that one wuz his baitey nor. ‘Bil,’ he 
says, when he’s finished readin’ ’em all, 
an’ lingered over the Francis word long 
enough, ‘I ain’t mindin’ the Frilly part 
so much an’ I ain’t mindin’ the Francis 
part, serious, alone; but Frilly Francis 
combined is a insult unbecoming of my 
ancestors. An’ I yereby devotes the next 
half-hour to the redeemin’ of their good 
name an’ cleansin’ from our escutcheon 
all such unsightly comments. The which 
I hopes will serve as a warnin’ for the 
progeny off ever’ coyote yere gethered.’ 

“With the conclusion of which re- 
marks, he lays hands, feet an’ head agin’ 
diff'rent parts of the Bill creature’s anat- 
omy, rends his clothes scandalous, butts 
a tooth out, ‘tromples on his feelin’s gen- 
eral, an’ winds up by castin’ him sprad- 
dled an’ kickin’ in the waterin’ troff, 
whence the outcast Piute walks off 
whistlin’, ‘Asleep in the Deep,’ whiles 
Bill crawls out of the bath, sweet an’ 
clean. But he don’t accept none kindly 
the comments on his improved appear- 
ances—it bein’ Lill’s first real intimate 
connections in the water line in some 
time—an’ when old Squab Squires sug- 





gests, ‘Fussy Ferdy’ as a amiable substi- 
tute for Frilly, Bill’s that peevish an’ de- 
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lerious, he lays the old man’s head open 
with a brick. 

“This yere failure don’t deter Bill’s 
longin’ for revenge, none; ’stead, he 
takes to hirin’ parties from town to come 
out an’ clean up Pizen. Which the same 
is some difficult of accomplishment; as 
Pizen licks most of ’em without rufflin’ 
hisself serious an’ usual winds up by 
usin’ the hired party fur a club to beat 
Bill’s head with. Bill’s that sot on this 
revenge, he keeps hirin’ new fighters 
‘til he don’t have money to pay his board 
bill, an’ the prices of good scrappers is 
gettin’ higher an’ higher, as Pizen’s re- 
pitation gits out. Bill’s that mad an’ dis- 
consolate with continued failure, he gets 
short on his feed an’ sleeps; whereby 
he grows feeble physical, an’ intellectual 
puny, from long thinkin’ on one sub- 
ject; an’ is dissimilar to hisself as end 
brothers in a family of twelve. An’ 
eventual he’s that peevish, Pizen has to 
knock him about some ever’ mornin’ be- 
fore Bill can bear his breakfast, an’ we 
moves his bunk in the harness room ’fore 
we can sleep at nights. 

“This yere goes on for about a month, 
an’ Bill’s run out of fighters, an’ can’t 
get no more heroes to tackle Pizen, ’til 
one night we visits a joint on Fourth 
Street, where Bill discovers a small an’ 
innocuous lookin’ party, what's a 
stranger. Bill’s that peevish he just must 
have trouble, an’ the strange party bein’ 
plenty small lookin’ for his purpose, Bill 
indulges in rude an’ vociferous personal- 
ties, which calls for immediate attentions 
from the stranger, who don’t dissemble 
none, but climbs Bill’s frame, prompt 
an’ vigorous. First off he hurts Bill’s 
chin with his right foot, whiles standin’ 
en his corns with the other. Simultan- 
eous, he has all Bill’s features under full 
pressure with the nigh hand, an’ is raisin’ 
welts on his year with the off one. 

“Soon as he’s able, Bill makes his es- 
cape from the clutches of this strange 
catamount party, an’ whiles his facial 
disfigurements is marked an’ he limps 
some painful when he speaks, his smile 
is sure ecstatic. 

“*Stranger, he remarks, ‘your con- 
tortions sure slackens my desires for 
more hostilities. Which I yereby offers 
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my sincere apologies for presumin’ on 
your size, an’ asks you to close our ac- 
tivities fitting with a slug of joy-fluid.’ 
Of course under them amiabilities on 
Bill’s part, an’ bein’ broke, as we finds 
later, the stranger is due to accept; the 
which he does like a man free from 
scruples on such subjec’s. 

“Final an’ subsequent to much pow- 
wow, Bill pays this yere stranger party 
twenty-five good silver-heads — which 
the stranger requires on the spot—for 
which he promises to crumple the Piute 
lad, abject an’ complete, next day. Bill 
an’ the executioner party returns home 
later on, maudlin’ an’ mellow, an’ falls to 
sleep, warblin’ sweet in each other's 
arms, lovin’ as sweethearts. Natchrel 
when they wakes up next mornin’ face 
tc face, they conceives a mutual, imme- 
diate an’ cordial dislike for each other, 
an’ rolls out of bed on opposite sides to 
onct. But they dispenses with violence, 
temporary, an’ after they turns the hose 
on each other, they feels some improved. 
An’ when final, after many tries, they 
gets a drink glued to their innards, they 
lays plans for undoin’ of Pizen an’ the 
fulfillment of Bill’s revenge. 

“After breakfast, accordin’ to agree- 
ments, Bill saunters round Pizen’s local- 
ity an’ precipitates their accomplishment 
by castin’ slurs on his ancestry, an’ mak- 
in invidious comparisons on his face. 
Pizen responds to onct by ungearin’ 
Bill’s midriff. Right yere’s where Bill's 
plan miscarries. The original an’ ex. 
pected is for the strange party to inter- 
ject hisself into the disagreement an’ 
push in the Piute person’s face. He in- 
interjects hisself alright, but he pushes 
Bill’s face; then him an’ Pizen embraces 
over the prostrate body of their victim. 

“Turns out the two is long-lost broth- 
ers; an’ after first greetin’s is over, they 
sets on Bill to keep him quiet while they 
discourses the proper disposal of cruel 
parties what tries to create dissentions 
*mongst lovin’ families. This yere con- 
sultation ends by them takin’ Bill off by 
theirselves for a half-hour, an’ when they 
returns, Bill packs his duds and travels 
south, rapid an’ immediate. These events 
occurin’ in Montany, Bill lands on the 
furthest peak of the south-east coast of 
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Floridy, with a dictionary of descriptive 
adjectives an’ proper names; whence he 
mails a new list of names to Pizen ever’ 
day. 

“But these commentaries ain’t never 
received none by Pizen, fur next day 
after the reunion he wakes up an’ finds 
all his vallybles an’ his long-lost brother 
missin’; which he hits the trail after him 
with no dispensable delay; an’ fur’s I 
know he’s still tryin’ to arrange another 
family reunion. 

“The last time I sees Bill is when I’m 
in Floridy on my way to Cuby; whence 
I hears he’s subsistin’ on the state. 
Which is account of his proclivities for 
expressin’ his prowess by creatin’ hos- 
tilities with Seminoles. Seems he can’t 
bear a Injun since his war experience 
with the Piute. 

“T went up to the State House an’ find 
Bill esconsed in a padded room, the 
which has a grated door. He’s some 
changed an’ don’t know me. He sits 
writin’ with a old dog-eared book in his 
lap—a dictionary—an’ a club by his side. 
In one corner of his domicile stands a 
wooden-injun cigar sign. 

“T watches him with sad and contem- 
plative air whiles he writes; which he 
desists soon an’ grabs the club an’ soaks 
the figger. Then he writes some more 
an’ soaks it again. These yere athletics 
don’t appeal to my comprehensions none, 
an’ I’m sure mixed for elucidations. So 
whiles I’m watchin’ him close, an’ con- 
siderable muffled in my mind, he jumps 
up with the paper in one paw an’ the 
club in the other. While he stands up 
in front of the figger an’ reads, ‘Arro- 
gant Agnes,’ he says; ‘Bulging Benja- 
min,’ he goes on, an’ ever’ time he reads 
a name he whacks the figger with the 
club. With these yere efforts plain be- 
fore me, dawn begins to creep over my 
henightment. An’ when he comes to 
‘Frilly Francis’ an’ shouts her loud, an’ 
throws away the paper, by the same 
leavin’ both hands for the club, an’ 
knocks that pore figger down an’ show- 
ers blows an’ alliterative comments upon 
its inanimate person, the dawn bursts 
serene, an’ my comprehensions is com- 
plete an’ obvious. 

“Them evidences is more than I can 
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bear. So I spurs myself into a gallop 
an’ romps down to the office. ‘Doc,’ says 
I, ‘the way I views this yere one-time 
acquaintance of mine, he’s rid’ that hob- 
by of his ‘till he’s saddle-galled on the 
brain. 

“*Your views is correct, picturesque 
an’ expressive,’ says he. ‘Can the bushel 
be derricked off his light?’ I asked, in 
proud an’ figurative speech. ‘To un- 
bushel your friend,’ he says, ‘we must 
corral the Piute an’ allow Bill to chas- 
tise him in open an’ manly combat. He 
is some happy, an’ content, absolute, 
where he is, but his mind is enshrouded 
in darkness, an’ mental he sleeps,’ ‘Is 
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long ’xiety to conquer Pizen the cause 
cf this yere mental siesta?’ asks I. ‘He’s 
that penurious with his thoughts,’ says 
Doc, ‘that short of the accomplishments 
of them acts, he remains dormant an’ 
functionates in dreamland.’ ” 

The Mule-skinner paused and passed 
a caressing hand over a lump on the hind 
leg of the mule he was grooming. “Pore 
Bill,” he said musingly. 

“What did you tell the doctor?” asked 
one of his auditors. 

“T said to him,” he replied, ‘as I says 
to you, standin’ ignorant an’ unknowin’ 
behind the possibilties of that mule— 
‘Don’t wake him up.’ ” 


SMITTY DEVELOPS EVIDENCES OF 
MATURITY 


BY 


CAPT. M. B. STEWART 


Say, d’ye know that 
boy Smitty’s gittin’ 
better every day,” the 

_ Sergeant announced 
© when the bunch had 
rounded up. “’F he 
keeps on at this rate, 
the first thing you 
know he'll be lettin’ 
loose facts ’at anybody 
c’n afford to stop and 
lissen to, honest he will. 

“Why, the other day, we was talkin’ 
and he passed a remark that s’prised me. 
‘Sergint,’ he says, ‘did it ever ‘cur to you 
th’t Chrismus was gittin’ to be a whole 
lot of a lemon squeeze these days?’ 

“Now jest on the face of it, that ain’t 
anythin’ alarmin’ in the way of intelli- 
gence, but it showed me plain that Smit- 
ty was gettin’ growed up and beginnin’ 
to think f’r himself. 

“Of course, it an’t so everlastin’ im- 
portant to you and me and Napoleon 
and th’ rest of the gineral run whether 


Chrismus is a lemon or not. We got 
other things t’ think about, but it’s the 
line o’ thought that was bubblin’ in Smit- 
ty’s think tank that ’pealed t’ me. 

“Now, f’r instance, you all c’n remem- 
ber how it seemed like a three-year crack 
at the Phillypeens, kitchen police every 
day, a ten-dollar blind and all the rest 
o’ the trouble in the world all bunched 
up together when you got wise to this lit- 
tle Santy Claus business. Some smart 
Allic had t’ go an’ assemble a lot 0’ you 
little tads off inter the corner o’ the 
schoolhouse yard an’ put you next. 

“*Mean t’ tell me you b’lieve all that 
guff *bout Ol’ Santy Claus?’ he says, and 
when you ‘lowed you did, he had t’ hold 
onto himself t’ keep from bustin’. The 
rest o’ the bunch joined in and altogether 
they give you t’ understand that you 
was the original Spring foliage done up 
in a three-cent package. 

“*°Tain’t guff, and I know it,” you 
speaks up like a little man. 


“*?Tain’t eh?’ he comes back. ‘Ask 
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your Dad an’ see.’ Then he went off 
f'r to let you think it over. 

“It kinder took the tuck out o’ you t’ 
think that maybe there wasn’t any Ol’ 
Santy. T’ your way o’ thinkin’ he was 
the old feller ’at kept tabs on boys and 
if they didn’t mind their Maws, he 
wouldn’t bring ‘em anything but a bun- 
dle o’ switches, and all that. If the’ 
wasn’t any Santy Claus—why it would 
be bout the same’s the Service ’thout any 
Summ’ry Court. See? 

“Well, you talked it over with your 
old man and when you paddled back to 
school th’ next day, you was all primed 
up with facts. 

“°That’s all right, Sonny,’ the wise 
boy told you. ‘Go on b’lievin’ f'r all o’ 
me, but if you want to know what’s what, 
you jest wait ’til *bout Chrismus time, 
then you go snoopin’ ’round in your 
Maw’s bureau drawer an’ you'll see I’m 
right. I don’t ask you to b’lieve any- 
thing ’at J say.’ 

“That’s the way he put it up to you and 
he left it to you to figger out any way 
you felt like. If you wanted to be a 
dummy and go on gittin’ your leg pulled, 
you could do it and it wouldn’t be any 
o’ his fault. Now, what’d you do "bout 
it, eh? Why, you went off and swelled 
‘round tryin’ to make yourself b'lieve 
‘at he was talkin’ through his hat, but 
all the same you made up your mind 
vou’d find out the straight of it. Oh, no, 
you wasn’t worryin’ any on your own 
account; you jest wanted to get the goods 
on that other feller good and plenty and 
one day when your Maw was over to th’ 
neighbor’s borryin’ a couple spoonfuls 0’ 
baking powder, you went to ’nvestigatin’. 

“Say, did you git yours, all right? 
Sure. Down in the bureau drawer under 
your Dad’s Sunday shirt was that same 
identical fire engine you'd been talking 
‘bout gittin’ Old Santy to bring for a 
month. Maybe that didn’t set you to do- 
in’ some tall thinkin,’ eh? It got next 
to you good and plenty, but after a while 
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you figgered it out that maybe your 
Dad ’d jest got it so’s to have it handy 
in case Old Santy furgot. 

“That helped things along some, but, 
all the same, Chrismus didn’t git down 
inter you and stir you up and make you 
wiggle ‘round like it uster. Whenever 
your Dad got to jawin’ ’bout Chrismus 
and all that, you wanted to sneak out 
back o’ the wood shed and wipe the 
burn off’n the back o’ your neck. 

“Well, sir, when you woke up Chris- 
mus mornin’ your mind was as free and 
easy as a man walkin’ down street with 
a month’s pay in his jeans. You hopped 
out o’ bed and made a dive f’r your 
stockin’ hangin’ on th’ mantel piece. Old 
Santay was the goods, all right. He had- 
n’t passed you up. Say, you grabbed that 
sock and wrassled ’round with it, feel- 
in’ it all over on the outside first and 
then attackin’ of the contents. C’n you 
guess what the first thing was that you 
vanked out o’ it was? Course you can. 
That cussed fire engine come bulgin’ out 
like it'd had steam up f’r a week. That 
settled it f’r you. The whole business was 
a fake fr’m beginnin’ to end and you 
sneaked back t’ bed to have a good old 
cry and wonder if the’ was any use in 
livin’ any longer. 

“What's that? Well, the point’s there 
all right, bigger’n a mule’s hind foot on 
your pet toe. Maybe you don’t know it, 
but you never git over findin’ out the 
truth ‘bout some old Santy Claus or 
other. It’s the same thing all along the 
road, only you git used to it and you 
don’t realize. You git so after a while 
that it don’t stir you up so much. You 
don’t go inter mournin’ ’bout ’em and you 
don’t care a durn one way or t’other. 
You jest paddle up and take a peek in- 
ter your sock and if the’s anything there 
you freeze onto it. You don’t ask no 


questions, and you're tickled t’ death that 
Old Santy didn’t pass you up _alto- 
gether.” 
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BY 
BIRDIE BAXTER CLARKE 


The Artillery Engineer sat in his den, 

Writing away with his big, stub pen. 

The call to quarters was softly sounding, 

The breakers rough on the rocks were pounding ; 
His hair was unkempt and his face was gray 
With the grime of work he had done that day ; 
While great spots of grease bespattered his clothes, 
And the smoke from his cigarette arose 

In pale blue rings to the girders flung, 

Where like huge black bells, the mine caps hung ; ll ats 
And mines recumbent and mines afloat 

Made ready for wars, near or remote. 


There were heaps of buoys and chains and shackles; 

Turks heads, anchors, and blocks and tackles; 

There were hydraulic jacks and shears and jin, 

And a tank for keeping the cable in; 

There was cable enough to reach Japan 

To explode the ships of his brother man. 

It was Christmas Eve! How long it had seemed, 

As he sat at his desk and dreamed and dreamed 

Of his boyhood’s tree, Oh, so long ago, 

And a stocking stuffed full from top to toe, 

With heaps of new toys so queer and so quaint 

Brought down in the night by the Christmas Saint! 

But what is that looms from the corner there! 

Can it be a tree so huge and fair? 

And is that a stocking that hangs beside? iniinliiedints aes 
He starts, and his eyes grow so big and wide! on ae a 
No! Yes! He’d mistaken a year or so, 

For the stocking was stuffed from top to toe 

With queer looking things that wiggled about; 

And yes! One was actually crawling out! 


“What! A Mine Buoy crab, Oh yes, I see!” 
He had heard there were queer things in the sea; 
Then a creature much larger crawled about, 
There were spines all over him sticking out} 
And one larger than he, with fins and scales, 
And they all had such long, thin, snaky tails! 
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Then one that came crawling along the ground 
Was shaped like a gigantic biscuit round 

And black and ugly with saucer eyes, 

While last reserved, most horrible surprise, 
Came one from whose centre radiated 

Fierce, long, black tentacles unsated. rt FO fate SEALE 
This ugly old cuttle came creeping o’er 

The edge of the stocking, dropped to the floor 
And straight for the engineer crawling came, 

) While his small black eyes had a wicked flame ; 
S if But just as a long black coil he flung out 


ye To enwrap his scared victim close about, 
\ loud crash was heard and then sounds of glee; 


GROUND MINE T’was the gun and the Christmas Reveille! 
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Awakening, our engineer saw with dismay 

He’s slept in the storehouse till break of day. 

The torpedo materials lying about 

Were the creatures crawled from the stocking out; 
And the mines with their lengthy cable tails, 
Were the horrible things with fins and scales; 
And with saucer eyes and such ugly shape 

From which he was glad he had made escape ; 


While the cuttle that caused him such terrible shocks | Viens 
aS CX > 


IWS Was only a distribution box. 
So he crept to his quarters in time to see 
ee His little ones dance ‘round their Christmas tree, AD A WICKED FLAME 
And to help their mother distribute gifts, 
Till the sunshine came in its golden rifts 
Of the Christmas morning so bright and fair. 
Dispensing peace and good will everywhere. 


B ach eves 


can 


“Boxing the tackle.” “A Double 
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A rare romance, I know, 
Is hid within the topaz ring 




































































By Helen C. Bergen-Curtis Of an hundred years ago. 
And in an hundred years to come, 
What dreams, in truth, I weave about (For ah, we all must go) a 
This topaz old and rare Who, pray, shall have the topaz ring? 
That holds, imprisoned in its depths, Alas, I may not know eo. 
The sifted sunshine fair. But he will find a name inside 
And did he woo a maiden sweet, Of a maid dead long ago. 
In whispers fond and low, 
The one who wore this topaz ring A name and date, and his beside, 
An hundred years ago? Who sent it now to me; 
Was he a lord of high degree? The quaint, mysterious, silver-set 
Alas, I may not know, Topaz from Hungary. 
Who wore this topaz, silver-set, A modern romance and a past 
An hundred years ago. Shall thus united be, 
In the circle of the topaz ring— 
Perhaps a brave, young soldier boy, The ring from Hungary. 





Unto the wars did ride, 

With nodding plumes and silver crest, 
And left it with his bride. 

Perhaps she woke from _ frightened 























dream, 
From dream that he was slain, 
And kissed the ring, the topaz ring, CONTENTMENT 





And fell asleep again. 
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Perhaps some youth sat far apart, 
(I cannot say ‘twas so) 

And carved this setting for the ring 
An hundred years ago. 

And carved it round, and carved it true, 
And set the yellow stone, 

To buy a present for the girl 

He longed to call his own. 


What care I if the world spins ’round, 
Or stops an’ stan’s stock still! 

In my cabin so snug an’ sound, 
With a fire an’ a good pipe fill! 
Wreaths of curling blue silky smoke 
For me new worlds do form, 
Taking me in their fleecy cloak 
Away from the rain an’ storm. 













































Perhaps some stranger, come from lands 
That lie beyond the sea, 
Did dream of home, the while he set 


Worlds where I an’ my good dog, “Bill,” 
Roam on through wood an’ glen, 










































































Wie snack tes Semmeary. Along the top of a tangled hill, 
But here it is, mine own, to-day, ' Far from the haunts of es 

hsAht feo one moet dear, Scaring grouse or the partridge shy, 
Who, wandering in a foreign land, ; When after bear we Wamp, 

iA eet as ek ieee Sometimes killing a panther sly 
A bangle on my bracelet Under the shadow of camp. 

Is the quaint, old curio, 
The silver-set, the topaz ring, Cheery crackles the glowing knot, 

Of an hundred years ago. Ol’ Bill is snoring near— 

What care I for the wide world’s lot! 

And whether soldier brave and bold, Happy enough right here! 

Or knight of high degree, Let the wild wind snarl around the roof! 
In truth I only know this much, My game bag stout is full, 

He lived in Hungary. An’ you, ol’ pipe, will tear me aloof 





Could I but solve the mystery, From care with evry pull! 





















ATLESS and coatless, seated on 
an empty cracker box, which 
formed the step up and into the 

only door of his little log cabin quarters, 
the junior Lieutenant of the Canton- 
ment, affectionately dubbed “The Kid 
Lieutenant,’ by everybody, was amusing 
himself that sultry summer afternoon 
throwing a stick to his pet terrier and 
lazily watching the antics of the ugly 
pup as he yelpingly retrieved it. 

It was a blazing hot day and _ the 
slight shade afforded by the overhang- 
ing eaves of the thatched roof hut gave 
a welcome relief from the scorching 
rays of the sun. 

The youngster was a handsome lad, 
sight but active and muscular and with 
his firm-mouthed, square-jawed pale 
face, his big, wide grey eyes, heavily- 
drooped blonde mustache, light silky 
hair, tousled low over his white fore- 
head, he made a picture one stopped to 
look at again. Properly apparelled and 
ornamented he would have made a beau- 
tiful girl. 

But, except for his modest mildness, 
winning smile and gentleness of man- 
ner, there was nothing much of the 
feminine about our Kid Lieutenant. That 
square jaw and that steely grey eye, 
when set in anger, stamped such a dan- 
gerous dare-devil manhood on the little 
cuss as would make any antagonist, 
twice his size, stop and think. Then, his 
five feet eight, his scant nine stone, 
loomed into a masculine giant of warn- 
ing aspect. 

Jumping from his seat and playfully 
bounding after the pup, to take the stick 
from him, he nearly bumped over the 
First Sergeant of his Troop who, at that 
instant, came tearing and panting ex- 
citedly around the corner of the soldiers’ 
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barracks, whose line was perpendicular 
to the officers’ row of huts and next to 
the kid’s. 

The Sergeant, recovering, saluted and 
gasped: 

“Beg pardon, Lieutenant, I’m looking 
for the Captain; where is he, Sir?” 

“I don’t know, Sergeant—but what's 
the matter?” 

“Sergeant Kearns was on herd guard, 
sir, down in the valley, and Schmidt has 
just come in with the herd and reports 
that Privates Bergwin and Corry, of the 
herd guard, have killed him and deserted 
with their horses and arms!” 

“Where’s the herd?” asked the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“Just coming up the road to the pick- 
et line, sir. The men are running out 
to meet them.” 

“Go to the Captain’s quarters and re- 
port to him,” ordered the Lieutenant. 
And he turned in a run around the Bar- 
racks, toward the stable and picket line 
in rear. He met the herd about a hun- 
dred yards down the road, the men flock- 
ing toward the horses and crowding 
about Schmidt, still on his horse. 

“Come here, Schmidt!’ he hollered, 
threading his way into the herd and 
singling out his beautiful chestnut “Dan- 
dy,” the horse stopping dead still, as he 
whinnied at the approach of his mas- 
ter. 

The animal had a halter strap around 
his neck and wound around it, about 
twenty feet of half-inch hitching rope. In 
an instant the Kid had the rope adjusted 
into an Indian slip-noose bridle in Dan- 
dy’s mouth and was on his bare back. 
Schmidt had ridden up. 

“Tell me quick, Schmidt, what hap- 
pened and which way did they go?” 
asked the officer. 
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“Bergwin and Corry, sir, he get on 
his horses and say ‘Good-bye, Sergeant, 
we off for the States. Sergeant say, 
‘Don’t do it,’ and he started to put cart- 
ridge in his gun. Bergwin point his 
carbine at Sergeant Kearns and say ‘Lift 
that gun up, Sergeant, and I'll kill you.’ 
Sergeant, he lift his gun, and Bergwin, 
he shoot and Sergeant fall, and they tell 
me to ‘scoot,’ and I scoot. Then I go 
back and round up the horses. But I see 
them men—they running down the road 
toward the Gap.” 

“What time was it, Schmidt?” asked 
the Lieutenant, moving off. 

“Right after we eat, sir, about one 
o'clock.” 

The Lieutenant turned his horse. 

“Go up and report to the Captain. Tell 
him I have gone after them.” And he 
was off down the valley in a streak of 
cust. : 

He was alone, bareback, hatless, coat- 
less and without arms. He went as he 
always did, on the moment’s impulse, 
and felt nothing, thought nothing, but 
that his immediate business was to over- 
haul and catch those dastardly murder- 
ers before they got too much start. 

How and when he was going to do it, 
never entered his mind. He only knew 
he was going to give them as little start 
as possible and was going to get them. 


It was now nearly five o'clock, and the 
fleeing deserters, powerfully mounted 
and riding light, with no accoutrements 
but their arms and picket ropes, had 
nearly four hours’ good start. But the 
Kid’s chestnut Dandy had no match in 
the Troop for endurance and speed, and 
his- rider had not the slightest doubt of 
the outcome. Straight down the one road 
in the valley the shod hoof-prints of the 
deserters’ horses led him, and mile after 
mile of the dusty path flew behind him 
until, just before sundown, as he neared 
Jack Rabbit Spring, he met a lone sheep 
herder, rounding up his flock for the 
right. 

Yes, the herder had noticed, about 3 
o'clock, by the sun, two soldiers on 
horseback with their coats off, galloping 
towards the Gap and going fast! He 


was in the timber, about half a mile off 








the road, and the soldiers had not seen 
him. He took notice that they had left 
the road about two miles below and had 
turned into the Wild Horse Cut-off, a 
trail which, though broken and rough, 
shortened the distance to the summit of 
the Gap by some eight miles. The Lieu- 
tenant at once struck across the foot hills 
and entered the Cut-off above, and in its 
narrow track soon found sign of the pas- 
sage of the deserters. 

The moon came up, three-quarter full, 
strong, bright and clear, and he had no 
trouble making good time. After mid- 
night, as he mounted higher and higher 
among the ever-increasing ruggedness 
cf the Range, the air became more chilly 
and the Kid wished that his only cover- 
ing, the thin cambric negligée shirt, had 
been a blanket! He kept warm by jump- 
ing from his horse from time to time, 
and trotting along in front, leading him. 

Shortly after daylight he came into 
the main road again, four miles below 
the crest of the Gap and at Tip Top 
Spring, a little pool of live water to the 
left of the road, right on the Ridge, he 
found active sign of the recent presence 
of the fleeing deserters in the still warm 
droppings of their horses. They had 
evidently rested there awhile, as the thick 
grass on the slope near the water pool 
had been nibbled off by their animals, 
and the prints of their bodies, where they 
had plainly lain awhile in the grass, 
holding their horses’ lariats while* they 
grazed, were very evident. He watered 
and let his pet have twenty minutes on 
the rich mountain grass, then mounted 
and started down the grade. The shod 
hoof-prints were still plain in the road 

bed, but he paid little attention to them 
for he knew the deserters could do noth- 
ing else but follow the road. 

One hundred and twenty miles further 
due north the road struck the first settle- 
ment, a small station down on the rail- 
read. Not a ranch or camp between, 
and the only place they could get food. 
By the railroad they could escape and 
at the station town there they could get 
something to eat. 

The Kid’s lips came together in a hard 
line, and he saw himself entering that 
tcewn at their heels or, circling them, be- 
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fore they did. There was not a waver in 
his mind on that point. The Range shot 
down with quick abruptness on this side, 
and from its base there spread away for 
fifty miles to the north the great and 
level barrenness of the Salt River Val- 
ley. The dry, dusty road cut across it, 
straight as a bee line, from mountain 
base on one side to the foot hills of the 
smaller ranges on the other. If any water 
existed on that long, dry terror of fifty 
miles desolation, it had never been found 
yet. 

At the little stream at the bottom the 
Kid and Dandy took a long, last good 
drink, and he took the precaution of 
making a thick wreath cap for his un- 
covered head from the pliant twigs and 
thick green leaves of some bushes grow- 
ing near the water. He knew the heat 
would be terrific and dangerous when 
he got well into the day and out into 
the parched valley. Notwithstanding the 
heat and, at times, heavy sand of the 
rcadway, he put those dreary fifty miles 
of desert across the Valley behind him in 
seven hours, and at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, was winding up into the foot 
hills of the southern slope. A dim and 
but little used road came from the East 
along the base of the hills and crossing 
the broad road he travelled, went West 
to the mining regions further up in the 
mountains. 

About a mile beyond this dim crossing 
ke suddenly became aware that the shod 
hoof-prints of the deserters’ horses had 
disappeared from the dust of the road 
way! He dismounted, examined careful- 
ly, went back a ways, but could find no 
further trace of them. He went yet 
farther back and there, about a thou- 
sand yards beyond the crossing road 
track, he found where the riders had left 
the straight road and, turning West, had 
entered the road to the mining regions, 
half a mile up. From there on the sign 
showed a galloping stride straight into 
the mountains. 

The solution was plain. Thirty-five 
miles away on that road, in a rich moun- 
tain valley, nestled the prosperous min- 
ing town of Fisherville. Fisherville held 
comfort and joy unconfined, dance halls, 
gambling dens, whiskey mills galore, 
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food and entertainment. The men of the 
cantonment had been paid four months’ 
pay two days before and Fisherville, 
with its frontier enchantments, could 
not be resisted. They had forgotten the 
railroad, as they scented the sweets of 
that lurid burg at the short end of that 
beckoning dim road way, and their hun- 
ger and thirst and the burning of the 
ample roll of lucre in their pockets could 
not be gainsaid. 

The Kid Lieutenant smiled with pleas- 
ing grimness. His job was made easy, 
the seventy miles yet to the railroad ma- 
terially shortened, and he felt grateful 
to the murderers. He knew Fisherville 
well, and Fisherville knew the Kid Lieu- 
tenant. One or two official affairs he had 
personally conducted against some of the 
outlaws of that unlawful population, and 
one or two little personal matters which 
he had modestly pulled off in some of the 
joints there, defending himself against 
the confident attack of bravado gamblers 
who had foolishly underestimated the 
quick nerve of the little fellow, had 
made him welcome, respected, and a hero 
among that careless community. 

He regulated his advance so as to get 
in the neighborhood a little after dark. 
He had ridden bareback 140 miles in 
twenty-eight hours and he felt a trifle 
sore and stiff in body, but his spirit was 
supple and active, and his grim fixity of 
purpose poured a balm over his aches 
which made them unheeded. The glar- 
ing and attractive lights flashing from 
the many-mouthed dens of pleasure of 
Fisherville was a good sight to him, 
and his big eyes lit up at the thought of 
the now certain and pleasing job before 
him. 

On the edge of the town he discarded 
his life-saving, but now wilted, head cov- 
ering of leaves, and for a silver half dol- 
lar easily secured an old straw hat from 
a loafing Mexican. He worked his way 
around to the rear of the only hotel, cor- 
ral and stable yard in town, where “En- 
tertainment for Man and Beast” was an- 
rounced from a conspicuous sign-board, 
and there, as he anticipated, he found 
the horses of the two deserters. 

One was dead from exhaustion, an 
hour after he staggered into the place, 
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and the other was in a sorry plight, but 
nibbling feebly at the hay in the rack 
before him. He carefully rubbed his gal- 
lznt chestnut down, saw he was well 
bedded and fed, and borrowing from the 
man in charge, who knew him, a six- 
shooter, proceeded to reconnoitre. 

He knew his two men well and where 
he was apt to find them. Corry was a 
thick-set, square-shouldered muscular 
animal, with a red pock-marked face, 
showing in every line the effect of dissi- 
pation and self-indulgence. Bergwin 
was a stooping, rather tall, slim man 
with black hair and eyes and a complex- 
ion like a West Indian. His eyes were 
smiling, but shifty and treacherous, and 
gave to a man the repulsive feeling in- 
duced by the cold eye of a snake. The 
men in the troop disliked and feared 
the fellow. Both were passionately fond 
of the gaming table. 

The Lieutenant cautiously peeped 
through the windows of three of the 
places nightly filled by the toilers and 
recreation-seekers of the prosperous 
camp, and in the fourth and largest, 
“The Miners’ Retreat,” 
quarry. 

The place was a blaze of light from 
a profusion of oil lamps, hung and 
bracketed everywhere, and a fair and 
quiet crowd were clustered around each 
of the different gaming tables, from 
twenty feet from the front door, down 
its entire long length, to the piano plat- 
form against the rear wall. Seated before 
a not at all bad piano on this raised dais 
was a light blonde, curly-haired charm- 
er of some 170 pounds, gold chain, lock- 
ets, bangles and diamond-bedecked, en- 
tertaining the company in a high, shrill, 
music-hall soprano, with the sorrowing 
notes of “Old Black Joe.” The long, 
highly-ornamented bar occupied the left- 
hand side of the room, as one stepped 
in from the street, and two artists in shirt 
sleeves were dispensing to the needs of 
the ever-thirsty patrons. 

Our two worthies were engaged with 
two gamblers in a quiet poker game to 
the right and rear center of the room 
and almost opposite the lower end of the 
bar. They were not forty feet from the 
open front door, and obvious to every 


located ; his 
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thing but the gambling business before 
them. The Lieutenant waited until “Old 
Biack Joe” got through “Comin’,” and 
then silently entered the place, closed the 
door behind him, and moving a little be- 
tween it and the open window, so as to 
have both openings at his rear, quietly 
but sharply and distinctly commanded— 

“Bergwin—Corry! Stand attention! 
You are arrested!” 

Bergwin sat at the end of the table, 
sideways to the officer; Corry with his 
back toward him and next to the right. 
Poth started up at the sharp tones of 
tke well-known voice; Bergwin pale, 
trembling, his snaky eyes glistening; 
Corry flushed with drink, half turned 
and rose in his chair and, with a snarling 
oath, crouched forward, his hand clutch- 
ing at his pistol butt. 

3ergwin, also, made a sneak move- 
ment to draw. 

“Hands up—quick!”’ 
erder. 

Bergwin, looking straight into the 
mouth of the leveled pistol and the steely 
eyes of its holder, shot both arms high 
above his head and stood still. Corry, 
however, pulled his gun and made a 
crouching step forward—and then he 
stopped, the blood oozing down his face 
from a little dark spot, square between 
the eyes as his body settled in a heap to 
the floor. 

The pistol was cocked again, and its 
muzzle and the shining eyes behind it 
were looking into the chalky drawn face 
of Bergwin before the echo of the shot 
had filled the room. 

“I surrender, Lieutenant!’ Bergwin’s 
voice quavered. 

At the sound of the gun the two bar- 
keepers dropped behind the counter, sev- 
eral men dodged under tables and be- 
hind the piano, while some half drew 
their pistols, and all turned expectantly. 

“It’s only these two, gentlemen,” 


came the sharp 


€X- 
plained the Kid Lieutenant, quietly; “I 
am a United States officer; these men 
are murderers and deserters and are my 
prisoners! I beg your pardon for dis- 
turbing you all.” 

The crowd at once settled to their 
pursuits and the piano lady sought for a 
new sheet of music. The door burst open 








and the Town Marshal rushed in, gun in 
hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Summers? It’s 
only me, arresting a couple of soldiers 
charged with murdering a soldier,” ex- 
plained the Kid. “I'll be obliged if you 
lock this one up for the night; the other 
needs the Coroner.” 

“That’s all right, Lieutenant. 
see you!” greeted the Marshal. 

“Come here, Bergwin; unbuckle your 
belt and give it to the Marshal!” com- 
manded the Kid. “Now move out!” 

After Bergwin was safely behind the 
hcavy iron-strapped door of the town’s 
secure log jail, it occurred to the Kid 
that he had had nothing to eat for nearly 
36 hours, and in an hour he had re- 
freshed himself and was sound asleep. 

It was late the following afternoon 
before he awakened from that stirless 
sleep of exhaustion. Fisherville was 
well known to him, and he had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with every public 
man and celebrity in it. The Kid’s one 
weakness was gaming, and to this pas- 
sion he catered unquestioningly when- 
ever opportunity presented. It made no 
difference what the game was or the 
limit, where the place was or who were 
his opponents—gents, gamblers or tin- 
horns. He could not pass a table where 
a chance offered or refuse to “take a 
hand” when invited. He played and bet 
recklessly and to the limit, with an ap- 
parent utter disregard of the value of 
money or with other than a quiet smile 
of contentment, win or lose. His nerve 
was boundless; his face, in gaming, a 
mask of cool tremorless unconcern, im- 
possible for opponents to ruffle. The lit- 
tle Goddess of Fortune loves and caters 
to such of her votaries, and the boy al- 
ways won. Among the careless and ex- 
citing lives of those who peopled that 
restless, wild-west community, the Kid 
Lieutenant was one of the most popular 
of all and a glad welcome always greeted 
Nerve, sand, a cheerful readiness 
with 


Glad to 


him. 
to instantly back his judgment 


coin or gun, a thorough acquaintance 
with all the tricks of the game, the Kid 
Lieutenant was both loved and feared. 

About five in the afternoon, after look- 
ing in on his horses and seeing they were 
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coming on all right, he strolled into the 
place of Joe Simpson, a veteran gambler 
and owner of “The Gold Brick,” a pop- 
ular gambling saloon. Joe was a huge 
man, six feet two, and a card professor 
of high repute. His broad shoulders and 
muscular frame carried his 230 pounds 
cf avoirdupois with trained ease, and Joe 
had the reputation of being a first-class 
card mechanic and “a bad man with a 
gun.” 

The place was almost deserted at that 
time of day, only a few of the dealers 
and scattered idlers sitting lazily around 
Waiting for a fly for their always-spread 
web or the coming of night with its sure 
crowd and business. Joe was behind his 
faro table, coat off, chewing the end of 
an unlit cigar and indolently shuffling 
the cards from the upturned faro box. 
[le greeted the visitor heartily. 

“Hello, Lieutenant! I’m dead glad to 
see you. Sit down. Going to give me 
a whirl?” 

“No, Joe,” smiled the Kid, seating 
himself in the case-keeper’s chair. “I 
came into town in a hurry and left my 
sack at home. I just got a ten-dollar 
bill to see me home. Have to keep quiet 
this time.” 

They chatted along over old reminis- 
cences and mutual friends for half an 
hour. Joe got restless. 

“Come on, Lieutenant! Get out your 
ten and start the game. Buy a five-dollar 
stack anyhow, and let me pull the cards. 
It will bring others in to bet as soon as 
they see the game on. Be sociable!” 

“What's your limit?” asked the Kid. 
The sight of the stacks of tempting chips 
and the smooth-sliding cards gave him 
an itch which he just had to scratch. 

“Only five dollars,” answered the 
gambler. “Times are hard and running 
agin me lately, and I’m cut down to 
that. Double on cases.” 

“All right!” And the Kid settled him- 
self and opened the casekeeper. 

“Give me two stacks of white!” and 
he flipped across his lone X. He put 
them both up on the opening, one cop- 
pered and one straight, and in three 
turns won both bets. He turned the same 
trick five times in succession, and Joe 
looked angry. But neither spoke a word, 
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and a few idlers strolled over and looked 
on. The Kid’s luck was marvellous, and 
he continually double-shotted the bank 
at most every turn. The onlookers grew 
and the dealer’s face was stern and wor- 
ried. 

At the end of the deal a king, deuce 
and eight were in the box. The Kid bet 
open, coppered, and called the turn 
“King—deuce” for the limit on the three 
bets. The edge of the king of clubs 
showed when the dealer pulled the top 
card, then the blank side of the deuce, 
then came the slowly-exposed half of the 
eight of diamonds! The 
right! 


cases were 

A big crowd now surrounded the ta- 
ble, but none joined in the run on the 
bank, for Joe’s flushed face showed that 
he wanted no followers of the Kid’s bets 
and luck. Around his elbows now, to 
the right and left of the case keeper, 
were massed all the white chips and a 
goodly number of the reds. The dealer 
looked around at the crowd with fight in 
his bloodshot eyes, as he jammed the 
cards in the box for the second deal. 

“Want to put her up, Joe?” quietly 
asked the Kid, as he held a stack over 
the layout. 

“Ten, if you like,” 
ing dealer. 

“All right!” and two red stacks went 
on the board, open and coppered. The 
same result, and again—and again! 

The crowd swayed and craned for- 
ward, nervously twitching with excite- 
ment. At the middle of the deal, the 
red chips were half gone and on the bet- 
tor’s side, and Joe paused, worried, pale 
and moist. 

“God! Lieutenant. What luck!” he 
eroaned, glaring around at the excited 
faces of the onlookers. 

“About half the deck is out, Joe,” 
smiled the Kid. “What’ll you pay if 
I call the next turn, right here?” 

“Anything you like, damn it!” shouted 
Joe. “Twenty for one!” 

“All right,” said the Kid; and he put 
ten dollars on the table. “I'll call the 
turn, seven—three! Let ’em come!” 


muttered the sweat- 








Slowly and breathing hard, Joe pulled, 
and—the three pips, and then—the top 
center 


of the 


of 


pip seven spades 
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showed! Then, more slowly and—the 
blank edge of something—of—of—the 
three of diamonds! 

Joe’s lips came together and he turned 
the box up. 

“The game’s closed! Cash in!” 


The Lieutenant got his roll and as Joe, 
at his invitation, moved with him toward 
the bar the Kid politely asked the crowd 
“Join us?” The crowd did. Joe leaned 
thoughtfully on the bar, gazing into his 
whiskey. 

“Going to give me a chance, Lieuten- 
ant? Will we have some poker this even- 
ing ? 

“Yes, indeed, Joe. 
plied the Kid. 
“Come in 
walked off. 

About nine the Kid strolled into “The 
Retreat” and the bar-keeper steered him 
into a little side room off the bar, where 
ke found the party waiting for him. Joe 
had got another gambler, the proprietor 
ci the roulette wheel in the place, and a 
local mine owner, to make up the quar- 
tet of the poker game. 

Little time was lost in getting down 
to business, for poker was business and 
cne which put a fever of quick action 
inito the blood of all of them. Joe Simp- 
son had never played poker with the 
Kid Lieutenant, but he knew him at faro 
and other banking games, and had heard 
from others of his nerve and winning 
ways at poker. He had been told of and 
seen his handiness with a pistol, and he 
was gravely conscious that the Kid, 
though little in frame, was a weighty 

bunch of nerve and grit, and that he was 
going against no tenderfoot or easy 
niark. 

They played along for an hour with 
varying success, and but little of Joe’s 
lest faro money had come back to him 
and none of that little from the Kid. Joe 
could make nothing of him in a play. He 
might as well have gazed into the ex- 
pressionless lines of a death-mask as in- 
to the cold pale face of the Lieutenant, 
as far as any giving away of his hand 
was concerned. The quick way he got 
or to a bluff, and the unerring intuition 
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which made him lay down a losing hand, 
frightened the gambler. 

About the end of the second hour, with 
a big pot up, Joe made a bet of fifty dol- 
lars on a pat hand. The Kid called him 
and won, on a pair of nine spots! Joe 
leaned back in his chair, exclaiming: 

“Young man, you're in the wrong pro- 
fession! If you weren’t cut out for a 
gambler I’m a liar!” 

The Kid laughed quietly—and raked 
in the pot. 

For another hour Joe worked hard, 
and he kept the bar-keeper busy bringing 
tanglefoot to help his luck, but the Kid 
rarely drank and never when he gam- 
bied. The luck appeared now to be com- 
ing to Joe and the other gambler, while 
the Miner and Kid were losing steadily. 
The latter drew into his shell and bet but 
little, sitting quiet, patient and watching. 

About midnight, the gambler was 
dealer and a big pot was on, and the 
Kid, with a pair of treys (his mascot 
pair) was sandwiched between the deal- 
er and Joe, who kept raising back and 
forth, until the miner fell out. The Kid 
simply stayed each raise. All called for 
tliree cards. The Kid’s pair of treys 
were no larger. After the draw Joe bet 
fifty dollars and the Kid stayed, the 
dealer raising fifty. Again Joe raised 
fifty and the Kid hung on, the gambler 
coming back with fifty. Joe raised a 
hundred and the Lieutenant putting up 
the hundred, the gambler dropped out 
laughing. 

“Want to bet another hundred on the 
side, Lieutenant?” asked Joe. 

“Tf you please,” replied the Kid, as he 
went into his pocket and pulled out his 
roll, a cigar, and his pen knife. 

Joe had a habit, when betting, of lay- 
ing his hand backs up on the table while 
counting out*his chips. He put the side 
hundred in the pot and leaned on the 
table, watching the Kid count out the 
call. The youngster spread the bills on 


the table in front of him, thought awhile, 
picked up his cigar, opened the blade of 
his penknife and slowly cut the tip from 
the cigar. 

Suddenly, with his left hand, he threw 
the money in the pot, and at the same 
instant leaning forward, with his right 
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hand and a quick stroke he pinned Joe’s 
cards to the table firmly with the blade 
of his open pen knife! 

Joe jerked back, both hands clutching 
the arms of his chair, and stared into the 
cold glistening grey of the eyes of the 
Kid, who sat still, watchful and alert, 
with a little smile on his lips. 

“There’s your call, Joe!” he said. 
his five 
keeping 


Then, after a pause, exposing 
cards and a pair of treys, but 
his eye ever on Joe’s, 

“Ts the pot mine?” 

“It’s yours,” said Joe, with a little 
wave of his hand toward the pot. 

lor an hour past the Kid had become 
aware that Joe and the gambler were 
playing the sandwich game on him, but 
he didn’t mind that so much as he did 
the fact, which he soon detected, that Joe 
cften, and the gambler occasionally, 
were playing six cards! 

They would call for three cards in the 
draw, and only discard two. On _ the 
showdown they would expose the 
strength of their hands only, and throw 
the others in the discard. In the last 
hand they had done it, and the Kid saw 
that Joe had played six. Of course if the 
cards were turned up and six cards 
shown, the hand was outlawed, the play- 
er out of the pot, and his bets forfeit. 

It was a clumsy trick, only played by 
sane men on tenderfeet ; but Joe was des- 
perate and mixed, and got way off in 
his size-up of that youthful but finished 
gamester, the Kid Lieutenant. 

The Kid at once cashed in and quit. 


As he was loafing against the bar in 
the main room, shortly afterwards, chat- 
ting with Paul, the bartender, he be- 
came aware that his friend Jim, the cor- 
ral man, was violently beckoning to him 
from the outside edge of the street door. 
He slowly lounged toward the door and 
went out. Jim took him around the cor- 
ner of the saloon and explained: 

“Lieutenant, they are going to lynch 
that soldier you got in the lockup!” 

“When?” asked the Kid. 

“Right now!” exclaimed Jim excited- 
lv. “The Town Safety Commitee has 
been together in the hotel dining-room 
the past hour talking it over. I heard 
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them through the open window from 
the stable yard. They say that man 
Hergwin is the road-agent, Black Jack, 
who killed Sheriff Tom Morrison over 
in Boulder City across the mountains 
two years ago. His brother, Sandy 
Morrison, was in The Miners’ Retreat 
last night when you arrested him and 
recognized him at once. He rode over 
to Boulder last night and came back this 
evening with two others who know 
Black Jack well, and they have been to 
the jail and seen him at supper. They 
say it’s him all right, and they have sen- 
tenced him. Two of them started out 
after a rope and I run over here to tell 
you.” 

“Much obliged, Jim.” And the Lieu- 
tenant turned, went back into the bar, 
and beckoned to Paul. 

Paul leaned over and he asked: 

“Paul, got a good gun you can lend 
me for an hour?” 

Paul nodded, reached under the bar 
and brought up a six-shooter. 

“Here,” he said; “Colt’s Army; she’s 
a beaut, all right! Fresh loaded, capped 
and oiled this morning!” 

The Kid picked it up, looked into the 
chambers, cocked and uncocked it a cou- 
ple of times, spun the cylinder around 
and, nodding, stuck it under the miner’s 
canvas coat he had provided himself 
with, into the waist band of his trousers. 

“Thank you, old man,” responded the 
Kid; “I may need two!” And he went 
cut into the street. 

The strong, double-logged house, 
built for a jail, stood at the lower end 
of the wide straggly street on the lower 
slope, toward the valley and quite a lit- 
tle apart by itself. It had a few air loop- 
holes at intervals along under the eaves, 
but no windows. The one door, enter- 
ing from the street, was of heavy plank- 
ing strongly reinforced with strap iron 
and bolts and a huge rim lock inside, 
where it was also secured with two thick 
oak bars set in staples. A pine log, part- 
ly hewn flat on one side, lay on the 
ground close up to the door-sill and 
formed the necessary one step into the 
jail door. 

As the Lieutenant sauntered down the 
street toward the jail, the way was al- 
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most deserted and the bright full ra- 


diance o. the midnight moon almost 
killed the glimmer of the many oil lamps 
illuminating the 


wide-open doorways 


and windows of the town’s well-filled 
dance halls, gambling and drinking 
joints. 


At the jail the Lieutenant found every- 
thing quiet and the jailer, who occupied 
a log cabin built against the jail, said he 
had looked in on the prisoners at eleven 
o'clock, found everything all right, and 
Rergwin sleeping easily on his bunk. 
The Lieutenant said, “Good night,” 
strolled off a ways, then came back and 
cat himself on the log step of the jail 
door, lit a cigar, carefully examined 
again his two pistols, put them one on 
each side of him on the log, and waited. 

Not long—for almost immediately, 
from way up the street, he heard the 
rumble of excited voices and saw in the 
bright moonlight the dark form of the 
forty or fifty members of the Safety 
Committee pouring from the door of the 
Hotel and turning his way. In a moment 
lie heard the loud shouts, “Vigilants! 
Lynch the murderer! Death to Black 
Jack!” 

Men poured from the doors of the dif- 
ferent saloons as the crowd passed and, 
without knowing why or what for, 
joined the procession and shouted: 

“Will him! Lynch him!” 

In a few moments the mob was within 
a hundred yards of the jail and the Kid 
saw, in the hands of some of the fren- 
zied shouters, axes, sledge hammers and 
ropes. When the foremost were within 
fifty paces of him, the Kid Lieutenant 
slowly arose, threw away his cigar, and 
took a few steps forward, a gun in either 
hand. His uplifted right pistol signaled 
a halt and the crowd stopped. The leader 
stepped forward. 

“Lieutenant, that soldier in there is 
Black Jack, the murder of Sheriff 
Morrison of Boulder, two years ago. 
The Town Safety Committee has tried 
and sentenced him to death, and we are 
here to execute sentence. I’m sorry, 


but you'll have to let us in the jail.” 
The mob in the rear continued to push 
forward, shouting: 
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“I promise you some half-dozen of you will show me the way down the trail.” 
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“Get him out! 
the door!” 

The Kid looked steadily into the faces 
of the leaders, and said: 

“Gentlemen, you may all be right, and 


Lynch him! Break 


this man, Private Bergwin, be Black 

Jack, a former murderer, but just now 
he is a soldier of the Army charged with 
murdering another soldier, and a 
prisoner of the United States. I am a 
United States officer, sworn to uphold 
the law, and the man is in my charge. 
My duty is to hold him and let the law 
take its course. I regret I cannot let 
you have him.” 

“No use talking, Lieutenant. You 
are all right, but we got to take him, 
and this committee is big enough to do 
it. So please stand aside,’ commanded 
the leader, while the shouts of the mob 
in the rear were renewed with increased 
vigor and frenzy. 

The Kid Lieutenant with the heel of 
his boot drew a broad, deep mark across 
the dust of the road in front of him, and 
moved backwards ten paces to the jail 
door. The narrowing, glinting eyes in 
his set, pale face quietly swept the faces 
of the leaders. 

“You may have me, men, if you want 
to, and I am here to die, if I have to, 
doing my duty; but I'll kill the first man 
that sets foot across that mark!” 

And both pistols clicked, with a full 
cock, in his tremorless hands. 

The crowd stopped shouting and 
looked at him. A few fell back, but no 
one answered. After a little pause, and 
seeing the indecision, the Kid added, 
slowly: 


is 


“Friends, this murderer in here, un- 
der charge of the law, is not worth mv 
life nor the life of anyone of you; yet if 
you come on you've got to kill me. But 
I promise you some half dozen of you, 
anyway, will show me the way down the 
trail.” A few turned, talking, waver- 
ing 


“c 


It’s not worth it,’ he continued. 
“There’s more fun down at the Gold 


Brick.” And he sat down on his log, 
watching. 
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After a little whispering talk, the lead- 
er of the Committee waved his hand, and 
the mob slowly broke and wandered 
away to their several allurements. Jim, 
the corral man, lingered, and the Kid 
beckoned him over. 

“Jim,” he said, “here is a twenty-dol- 
lar bill. Go down and saddle the two 
horses and bring them to the rear of the 
jail right away. Give this pistol back 
to Paul, then go over to the office of 
the Big Find Mining Company and send 
a telegram over their private wire to the 
railroad station at Blue River to call 
Camp Harney and say I am coming with 
3ergwin over the Emigrant Trail, and 
to have an escort meet me Friday even- 
ing at the head of Beaver River.” 


It was there I found him two days 
later. I had been camped since two 
o'clock with my little cavalry escort of 
ten men, watching his expected coming 
down the long rocky grade from the 
mesa to the head of the river. Just at 
sundown one of the men said some one 
was coming down the hill, and way up 
were two horsemen, one behind the 
cther, picking their way slowly down 
through the rough rocks of the trail. 

In fifteen minutes he rode into camp. 
He was riding ahead, leading the pris- 
oner’s horse by a lariat, and as he came 
up he slowly dismounted and handed me 
the rope. Bergwin’s hands were hand- 
cuffed before him, his feet tied together 
under the horse’s belly, and the snaky, 
fear-lit eyes, chalky-dark unshaven face 
of the ruffian, sickened one, making the 
gazer turn and look for relief in some- 
thing else. 

The Kid Lieutenant’s face was dusty, 
white and drawn, and his eyes looked 
heavy and tired. 

“Jack,” he said, after shaking hands, 
“T’ve been on the trail without stopping 
since yesterday morning and feel dead 
gone.” And moving off a little stiffly 
toward the shade of a nearby pecan tree: 

“Look out for him; I’m going to take 
a nap.” 

In two minutes he slept the dead 
slumber of exhausted youth. 
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The one thing above all others which every officer and enlisted man in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Service is praying will come with the New Year. 





































THE SCOURGE 


BY 
GEO. WARBURTON LEWIS 


To us it all seemed passin’ strange 
To see comrades goin’ down, 
An’ faces turnin’ purple 
That had been a healthy brown. 
Each looked at each, dumb, helpless like, 
Knowin’ what the Fates had done 
When they laid our cap’n doctor 
Stark and still at blockhouse one. 





True, another doc. was comin’, 
But he’d cert’n’y lost his way— 
An’ a hundred men a-dyin’ 
At Daraga by the bay! 
One there was who cursed the death-sneak, 
Brandin’ it with words that scorch— 
Called it all ’twixt earth an’ heaven 
That can sear as hell’s own torch. 


This was aged Sergeant Brennan— 
He had lived but to despise 
Any form of grim disaster 
That comes sneakin’ in disguise. 
But at ev’nin’ in the half-light, 
In the bamboo cuartel there, 
[ heard a murm’rin’ sound an’ looked— 
Ol Brennan, deep in prayer! 






Thus I knew the grizzled sergeant, 
Ripe with doughboys’ doubtful lore, 
Had a heart behind his buttons— 
Though we'd questioned it before. 
An’ that night I dreamed of angels, 
Made of godless men at bay, 
An’ saw at morn a surgeon’s ship 
Just anchoring o’er the way! 


VE VICTIS 


An Episode of Ancient Civilization 


BY 


P. DE MONTRAVEL 


HE day promised to be very hot, 
|. and the early morning’s sun poured 

floods of light into the narrow 
streets of Khalkis. Parrhasios, the illus- 
trious, the painter laureate of Greece, the 
friend of Philippe of Macedonia, leaning 
lightly on two beautiful women, and ac- 
companied by Xenos, a young protege, 
whom he had just met traveling toward 
Athens, walked in the direction of the 
great market place. A young page fol- 
lowed them, carrying Parrhasios’ golden 
cane. Here and there, under the por- 
ticos, the boys would splash in the foun- 
tains, while young women were taking 
their morning ablutions in a more se- 
cluded part of the atrium. 

They were now approaching the im- 
mense plaza, where the whole popula- 
tion of proud Olynthe was penned like 
cattle and offered for sale by the implac- 
able conqueror to the highest bidder. 

“By the way, Xenos,” said Parrhasios 
turning to his friend, “you did not ask 
what had brought me to this pace?” 

“T did not dare.” 

“Did you not guess?” 

“No truly. I do not suppose you 
want to buy a slave—King Philippe has 
placed all of his at your disposal—nor a 
woman, surely, while those——” 

“Well, my young friend, I came all the 
way from Athens to Khalkis to find a 
model! I see you are astonished. I ex- 
pected you would be.” 

“A model! Are they no more be- 
tween the academy and the Pireum?” 

“There are about four hundred and 
forty thousand, for me!” said Parrhasios 
proudly, “the entire population of Greece, 
if I wish it! And still, here I am to look 
for a model among those Olynthians, for 


sale! Why? 
derstand.” 

Parrhasios straightened up to the full 
height of his great stature: 

“I am painting a PROMETHEUS!” 

As he pronounced that name, the whole 
horror of his subject passed into an ex- 
pressive wrinkle of his bushy eyebrows. 

“As you are well aware, there are pic- 
tures of Prometheus under every porti- 
cos. Timagoras has sold one, Appolo- 
dore has attempted another, Xeuxis 
thought he could—even Appelle, my 
rival, has given it up! But why recall 
all those miserable failures? There has 
never been painted a real Prometheus!” 

“T believe you,” said Xenos. 

“They have pictured naked peasants, 
tied loosely on wooden rocks and the 
face contorted into some undescribable 
grimace, which bespeaks of a mild tooth- 
ache. But Prometheus, the forger of 
fire, Prometheus, the creator of man,— 
his fight with the Eagle-God between the 
Caucasus’s crest and the lightning! Ah! 
no, Xenos, they have not pictured that! 
That glorious Prometheus, I see it as 
plainly as I see your face, and I shall yet 
nail its image to the walls of theParthe- 
non.” 

Saying this, Parrhasios left the sup- 
port of his two women, took the golden 
cane from the young page, and described 
great gestures in space. 

“For two months I have worked at it, 
Xenos. I had discovered magnificent 
rocks on the estates of Krates, on the 
promontory of Astypaleum. All my 
preliminary studies were completed, the 
background and the scenery were fin- 
ished,—even the lines of the body were 
in place—when suddenly I found my- 


Listen, and you will un- 
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self crippled. I could not go a stroke 
further. I could not find a head! If I 
wanted to paint a Hermes, an Apollo or 
a Pan, all the citizens of Athens would be 
too proud to pose for me, but to take for 
a model a free man whose genius shines 
in every line of his face, to bind that man 
on a rock by the feet and wrists, tor- 
ture him to obtain the right expression, 
you see, that is impossible. I dare not 
dislocate that way anyone’s body but a 
slave’s, and they only have heads of 
brutes. I cannot make a Prometheus 
out of them! And why? Because we 
are wanting for slaves who were origi- 
nally free citizens. But now Philippe 
is giving us some, and I have come to 
take them where they are for sale!” 

“An Olynthian? A beaten ally of 
Athens. But where do you expect ta 
finish this picture?” 

“In Athens.” 

“But if you bring your slave on the 
soil of Athens, he will become a free 
man!” 

“He will be just what I please.” 

“But if you treat him as a slave, don’t 
you fear that the laws—” 

“The laws?” said Parrhasios with a 
derisive smile, “the laws are in many 
hands, just like the folds of this coat, 
which I throw over my shoulders!” 

And with a magnificent gesture, he 
enveloped himself in the royal purple of 
his gold-embroidered garment. 

The Olynthians’ market was now 
stretched before them. As far as the eye 
could see, and forming six great high- 
ways in parallel lines, wooden estrades 
had been built, of medium height, reach- 
ing the passer-by somewhat above the 
knee. Two distinct crowds were assem- 
bled there, representing the whole pop- 
ulation of two cities; one was merchan- 
dise, the other, purchasers. Eighty 
thousand men, women and children, 
hands and feet loosely tied with ropes, 
were waiting, most of them standing up, 
for the unknown master who would take 
them away to some mysterious part of 
the Hellenic land! Every soldier, self- 
appointed auctioneer of men, had charge 
of forty of these unfortunates. Behind 


the platforms improvised servants, gath- 
ered from the streets, passed around the 
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bread and water barely necessary to keep 
rom starvation this enslaved multitude, 
over which a ceaseless rumbling was 
floating, like the confused voices of a 
perpetual feast. 

Parrhasios entered the principal street. 
On both sides, naked like a nation of 
marble statues, were exhibited the young 
men and girls who were expected to 
bring the highest prices. Xenos was 
greatly astonished to find more curiosity 
than sadness in the expression of their 
faces. Human sorrow has its limits, 
which youth reaches quickly. Since they 
had witnessed the ruin of their homes, 
these handsome creatures had given up 
days and nights to despair and fear, un- 
til their capacity for suffering was ex- 
hausted. Now, every trace of their re- 
cent calamities had disappeared from 
their faces. 

Parrhasios had already gone quite a 
distance on the main street, when he 
stopped short, saying to Xenos: 

“What I am looking for is not here— 
a youthful body and a beautiful brow, 
are not found together. Anyhow, the 
divine Prometheus was not a beardless 
youth. Let us turn to the right, at ran- 
dom; I stand a better chance to find the 
man I want among the lower-priced 
slaves.” 

They had hardly gone more than a few 
feet, into the second alley to the right, 
when Parrhasios, extending his hands 
forward, exclaimed: 

“There he is!” 

Xenos approached with curiosity. The 
man pointed out was about fifty years 
of age. Tall and of perfect form and 
proportions, he had a large forehead, 
with eyebrows powerfully arched and 
muscular, nose geometrical and robust, 


with nostrils fully open, deep ears and 


grey hair, while the beard, cut short and 
curly, was still brown, enhancing the en- 
ergetic expression of his face. The 
strong muscles of his neck formed a 


sort of pedestal for that beautiful head, 


giving by a singular affinity, a still great- 
er authority to the intelligence of the 
deep blue eyes. 

Parrhasios addressed him thus: 


“What is your name?” 
“Outis.” 
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“I do not ask you for literature, my 
brave, but for the name which you re- 
ceived from your father, and you will 
answer me, I hope?” 

“For the past month my name _ has 
been Outis. If previously I did bear an 
ancient name, I do not choose to tell you 
of it.” : 

“And why?” 

“Nor do I choose to tell you why, 
you, sons of dogs!” 

Parrhasios was furious, and his face 
became as crimson as his coat. The ven- 
dor, greatly alarmed, approached him, 
his arms outstretched in a supplicating 
manner : 

“Don’t listen to him, powerful lord. 
he speaks as though he were insane, but 
it is sheer malice on his part, for he has 
more brains than I have. He is a doc- 
tor. In science and ability, he had no 
equal in Olynthe. I am telling you what 


everyone repeats, for he was a celebrity 
and his reputation had spread even into 
Macedonia. They say that within the 
past thirty years he has saved more 


Olynthians’ lives than we have been able 
to kill the day we took the city! He will 
be a precious slave, when, once put in 
chains, he shall have felt the sting of the 
whip. He still plays the insolent, but will 
soon change his tune, like the others; 
then, if you know how to manage him, 
you shall never see death before you 
reach your hundredth winter. Give me 
thirty drachmes, and Nicostrate will be 
your thing for ever.” 

“Nicostrate,” repeated Parrhasios, 
turning toward Xenos; “that’s right, his 
name is well known to me. However, 
all his great medical science leaves me 
absolutely indifferent. All my drugs are 
ia my wine cellar and my pantry; the 
first cures me admirably of the indiges- 
tions the other gives me.” 

Then, speaking to the vendor, he or; 
dered: 

“Take off his clothes.” 

Nicostrate, powerless 
offered no resistance. 

Parrhasios continued to command: 

“Face him this way—let the arms 
down—very well—now, turn him to the 


left—back—to the right—now, face 
again—the bargain is closed.” 


and_ scornful, 


He then gave Xenos a little tap on 
the shoulder, and said in low tone: 

“Superb, my young friend, superb!” 

Xenos did not answer, for he felt a 
little shiver and a queer sensation, al- 
most one of envy. 


Athens was truly in mourning, since 
the fall of Olynthe. The market of 
Khalkis, the sale of a friendly nation, 
this scandal and insult at their very doors 
—such were the topics of all the con- 
versations, the dreams of all the silences. 

Against Philippe they could do noth- 
ing. Krates was opposed to war—even 
Demosthenes himself was no longer ask- 
ing for it. But Eschines, on his way back 
from the Peloponnesus, had met crowds 
of Olynthians, herded like cattle, and his 
description of such a migration of slaves 
had sufficed to arouse the Athenian peo- 
ple’s wrath against the guilty cities. 

One day it was reported that a citizen 
of Athens itself was holding in captivity 
and slavery an unfortunate Olynthian 
girl. The man was arrested, tried and 
condemned to death on the spot. 

Xenos, fearing that Parrhasios would 
meet with a similar fate, ran over to his 
palace to warn him of his danger, if it 
were not already too late. When he 
reached the place he found the doors 
hermetically closed and all the curtains 
tightly drawn. The slave refused him 
admission. He had to insist, showing 
the servant his anxiety and explaining 
to him that it was a matter of life or 
death for his master, before he was al- 
lowed to pass the door. He then ran 
along the immense and empty gallery, 
and pushed aside the great silken por- 
tieres. 

Parrhasios looked at him with slow 
gravity. He was painting, erect, gigan- 
tic, in front of a black wooden panel, al- 
most as tall as himself. The sky, clouded 
and stormy, was giving to his great 
stature a superhuman appearance. The 
serenity of his face was such that all the 
lines and even the wrinkles had totally 
disappeared, as is generally the case with 
the corpses of those giant old men lying 


in the eternal peace of death. 
He never spoke, but, turning to his 
work again, absolutely ignored XNenos’ 
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presence. Holding between his fingers a 
gold-mounted stem of steel, heated on a 
charcoal fire, he was carrying tears of 
wax between the cvlor’s box and the 
panel, with the imperturable assurance 
and tranquility of a god, creating a new 
world with colored drops. 

Xenos, following his eye, fixed in turn 
on the panel and on a certain point of 
the immense room, saw, tumultuous and 
naked, quartered by the four, on the 
sharp chest of a real rock, Nicostrate, 
pulling with all the might of his power- 
ful muscles at four twisted ropes, in a 
supreme effort to release himself from 
the torturing position. 

Xenos was motionless, holding his 
breath and completely forgetful of what 
he had come to do or say. His brain 
was reeling, swimming, at the unspeak- 
able sight and his sense of vision was 
utterly submersed into a marvellous ec- 
stacy. All his other senses were as 
though paralysed and he had fewer 
thoughts than one has in a dream. 

Suddenly, Parrhasios uttered a word, 
or at least, Xenos thought he heard him 
say: 

“Yell!” 

His voice was as calm as his gesture 
or his face. 

“Yell!” repeated Parrhasios. 

Nicostrate burst into a violent fit of 
forced laughter which shook the whole 
palace, then said: 

“T shall not yell! I am still master of 
my head. You cannot tie to a rock with 
twisted cables the lines of my face, nor 
dislocate my will as you did my arms 
and legs. I shall prevent you from com- 
pleting this execrable picture!” and 
Nicostrate burst anew into floods of in- 
sults and derisive laughter. 

Parrhasios’ countenance remained im- 
passible and his expression did not 
change in the smallest degree. He put 
aside the stem he was using and slowly 
reached to the nearby stove for another 
which had attained the point of white 
heat. Then, measuring the exact spot 
where the carnivorous vulture of his 
painting was voraciously probing into 
Prometheus’ liver, devouring the shreds 
in the consummation of his abominable 
repast, he called to a Sarmatan slave: 
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“Take this, place the point to the 
right, under the last rib; touch lightly on 
the surface, but don’t penetrate.” 

Nicostrate watched this man advance 
toward him and apply the burning point 
to his side. He became deathly pale, but 
kept up his smile. His flesh began to 
grill and smoke, yet not a single word 
escaped his lips. Very soon, however, 
his eyes, losing their brilliancy, faded 
and drooped, like flowers scorched by 
furnace heat. His face assumed a livid 
hue and an expression of mingled terror 
and despair. A frightful sweat rolled in 
cold beads from his temples, and a fero- 
cious roar like that of a wounded animal 
re-echoed through the long marble ar- 
cades, ending into a_ heart-breaking, 
tremulous cry of agony, like the tremb- 
ling sobs of a little child. 

Parrhasios, impassible, a _ peaceful 
smile flirting around his lips, was ob- 
serving minutely every detail of the 
man’s face. 

How long this lasted Xenos could not 
tell. He did not know what time of the 
day it was when he succeeded in gath- 
ering enough strength to drag himself 
out of that room, for he was in an ab- 
solute state of collapse. All he knew was 
that night had come and it was dark. 


The next day, when Athens learned 
how Parrhasios had painted his ‘“Pro- 
metheus Enchained,” which was to hang 
on the walls of the Parthenon, a cry of 
horror arose unanimously over the 
whole city. The people went in masses 
over the road of Cyclobore to the paint- 
er’s palace, and began to assail the closed 
doors. 

“An Olynthian! A free man! A pris- 
oner of the Macedonian! The poison for 
his murderer!” 

Xenos was among the crowd, but not 
to help save his friend. He now 
thought him deserving of all the sup- 
plices. The agonizing cries of Nico- 
strate were still echoing in his ears. He 
was following the mob, moved by the 
same instinctive passions, and arrived 
with the herd at the foot of the besieged 
walls. 

The people clamored for a long time. 
The immense palace seemed abandoned 
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—not a single slave on the threshold, religiously, first above the balustrade, 
not a voice behind the great curtains then above his head; being thus com- 
hanging immobile and closed between pletely hidden; the masterpiece, instead 
the columns. of the man, appearing to the multitude. 

At last, on a balcony, the silk portieres A great shudder suddenly passed over 
were thrown open, and Parrhasios him- them. They came nearer—still nearer. A 
self appeared. He was wrapped in a_ prodigy, a miracle was before them! 
royal robe of purple. Upon his forehead This picture of human anguish and tor- 
rested the sacred band of gold, and his ture—the eternal defeat, by suffering 























arms were folded defiantly. and death—was there, above their heads, 
The people’s fury rose up like a tem- alive, palpitating! Their -innumerable 
pest. eyes were absorbed by it, fascinated! 


“ 








Monster! Assassin! Ally of Philippe! For the first time the sublime summit 
Where is that Olynthian? We will give of tragical grandeur dawned upon those 
him the obsequies of a victorious gen- people. Some cowered and_ trembled. 
eral. The poison for you! The poison’ Tears rolled down the tanned cheeks of 
for you!” many a strong man. A mystic silence 

Parrhasios, motionless and calm, hovered above this formerly vociferous 
waited for the people’s rage to pass and crowd and when, after a while, a few 
exhaust itself. Then, taking at his feet by hisses came from below, a thundering 
the two sides the panel of “Prometheus” acclamation drowned them into an 
ke had just finished, he raised it slowly, apotheosis of glory. 


















THE WILD BLOOD’S CALL 


BY 


RUTH EVERETT BECK 


Where the wild winds blow o’er the prairies brown, 
Come to me, loved one, come at my call, 

Like the fairy floating thistledown 

That comes in the fall, that comes in the fall. 


I wish but to think and you must appear, 
Come to me, loved one of my desire! 

Wait not for the paleface’s weapons, my dear, 

Their words have no fire, their words have no fire. 


Come take me as did your forefathers, my brave, 
Seize me, my dear one, and take me away, 

For my Indian heart to your heart is a slave 

And like answers like, so with you will I stay. 






I have torn from conventions that hamper my life, 
Why leave the rare blossom to pine on the stem? 

I leave my own kind at the call of the wild— 

Come take me, Algonquin, O, take me from them! 






RAOL’S COMPANY 


BY 


GEORGE WARBURTON LEWIS 
(Author of “ The Great Intangible,” etc.) 


O,” said Raol, “you needn't be 
lookin’. Nobody ever sees ’em 
days, an’ you only hear ’em soft- 

like nights. They're a queer sort. Some- 
times when I ain't heard ’em for quite 
a spell | get to doubtin’ that there really 
is anything—. But the noises al- 
ways come back, an’ once in a while they 
come close enough to make me the least 
bit uneasy.” 

My gaze had wandered out among the 
shadows, now falling in the field where 
the sacaté drooped ripely. Out there ob- 
jects were already growing vague under 
the mantle of night. It was the hour 
when day’s sounds have ceased and 
uight’s dull dronings have not yet be- 
gun; when the half-light holds an eerie, 
all-pervading quality that strips the mind 
of temporal worries and invests it with 
dreamy imaginings. Several minutes fell 
between with no sound from either of us 
to break the brooding stillness. Present- 
ly I knew that nocturnal life was waking 
into drowsy activity, for the air was com- 
mencing to palpitate with faint murmur- 
ings. From the sacaté field came the low, 
melancholy cries of unfamiliar winged 
creatures that seemed mounting’ star- 

yard, half-awake, upon their nightly trip 
of exploration. In their strange voices 
was something which peculiarly chilled 
me. I turned and saw that Raol had di- 
vined my thoughts. 

“No,” he said, in his quiet voice, “that’s 
not them. That's only bats.” 

I could not have told why I associated 
the plaintive squeals of bats with the 
subject uppermost in my mind, unless it 
was because of something inexpressibly 
sad in the tone of the former. 

“Yes,” Raol informed me in reply to 
my query, “they make a noise like that 


sometimes; but when I feel the very 
creepiest about ‘em is when they don't 
make any noise at all, an’ at the same 
time something tells you they’re there— 
all around you, watchin’ every move you 
make with them penetratin’, coal-black 
eyes of theirs. They’re sure strange com- 
pany. 

[ noticed with what careful exactness 
Raol closed up our thatched domicile 
when we retired to its interior later in 
the evening. Every crevice wide enough 
to admit a sparrow had his painstaking 
attention, and at points where he mis- 
trusted the strength of the nipa weather- 
boarding he reinforced the thatch with 
a section from a deer-skin, of which 
there were a number in various stages 
of tanning tacked up within. 

All of these precautions, I realized, 
came out of my host’s kindly solicitude 
for my individual well-being, and the 
fantasies which thereafter rioted through 
my sleep were as causeless as horrific. 
I dreamed again and again of the menace 
that Raol had ambiguously alluded to as 
strange company; and though I never 
caught sight of these nebulous creatures, 
yet I was none the less conscious of 
their haunting presence always near me, 
sensible of their piercing eyes upon me 
and of the gloating anticipation with 
which they guarded me. 

But daylight brought me relief and a 
good breakfast, for Raol was in no wise 
a bad cook, after which my comrade lost 
no time in providing me with a fresh 
pony on which to complete my journey 
to San Fernando. Once more in the sad- 
dle with my mail-bags slung in front of 
me, I was vaguely conscious of a sense 
of self-reproach at leaving my hermit 
friend to guard alone the mysteries of 
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his dreary abode 
mal-voiced bats 
pany. 

“How do you manage to keep your 
nerve, Raol, away up here in this God- 
forsaken place?” I asked. “Don’t you 
ever think of the strange way in which 
Frenchy was—” 

I hadn’t meant to bring up that sub- 
ject, but it was out now. Frenchy had 
been in charge of this same mail station 
until—well, it was about the strangest 
case ever heard of. One of “K” com- 
pany’s carriers had ridden up _ to 
Frenchy’s shack late one evening and 
found him lying dead on his bamboo 
bunk. It was evident that the fatal work 
was not that of Jadrones, for the only 
marks found on the body bore all the 
appearance of having been made by rats 
or other vermin after death. What added 
to the enigma was the fact that a scout- 
ing party only the day before, while pass- 
ing the little station, had seen Frenchy 
apparently enjoying the best of health. 
Moreover, two surgeons, hastily sum- 
moned from Angeles immediately upon 
the discovery, had been unable through 
an autopsy to throw any light whatever 
on the mystery. 

Down in the garrison at San Fernando 
the more superstitious among the sol- 
diery had put into circulation some hair- 
raising stories of night prowlers, gor- 
eon-like and hideous, alleged to infest 
the country about the mail station on 
the mountain. Of course, few gave cred- 
ence to such fantastic tales, yet their very 
absurdity made them popular gossip in 
the barrack-rooms, and thus to almost 
every man Jack in uniform the atmos- 
phere of the mail station came to hold 
a certain quality of awesomeness and 
spirituality. And when it was made 
known that the relay mode of carrying 
the mail would be maintained despite the 
unaccountable passing of Frenchy, it 
may be supposed that the intelligence 
was succeeded by no mad scramble of 
applicants for the detail. Ultimately 
the captain of “G” company was directed 
to select a man from his command, and 
Raol, a grave and consequently unpopu- 
lar fellow, discovered by an assiduous 
recruiting officer somewhere in the fast- 
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nesses of the West, had been chosen; 
perhaps not because of peculiar fitness, 
but by reason of being judged the mem- 
ber least essential to the general effi- 
ciency of the company. 

“No, I don’t much mind,” Raol was 
drawling in his funereal way. “The 
fellers in the company, I’ve thought, al- 
ways wanted to git rid of me anyway, 
an’ knowin’ this I wasn’t ’zactly sorry 
to git rid of them. Fur as Frenchy 
ever coming back here, though—lI’ve 
sometimes kind 0’ wished he would. I 
guess, with all his spookiness, he’d be 
a little decenter than the fellers in the 
company, anyhow.” 

He concluded by relating a creepy lit- 
tle incident whose central figure was, as 
he had believed, Frenchy’s own ghost. 
One night when he had neglected to fas- 
ten his door some one entered the shack 
and unceremoniously got into bed with 
him—the very bamboo bed on which 
l‘renchy had been found dead. Naturally 
he had felt sure that the intruder could 
be no other than the departed one, and 
had attempted to ingratiate himself with 
the spirit by means of conversation. But 
his efforts in this direction had pro- 
voked only guttural monosyllables and 
fragments of a language which was nei- 
ther English nor French. Daylight had 
solved the problem, however, by reveal- 
ing a /oco native who had been diverted 
from his wanderings by the inviting as- 
pect of Raol’s one-room shack. 

My next view of the eccentric Raol 
was from a well-nigh untenable position 
behind a bullet-swept rice-dike, when an 
insurgent field piece had just deprived 
him of a section of his bamboo shack. 
No one had dreamed that a recrudes- 
cence of hostilities would menace the se- 
cluded mail station, nor did any one now 
entertain a thought that the custodian 
thereof had not long since deserted his 
hazardous post. And it was, therefore, 
amid exclamations of incredulity, suc- 
ceeded by rending plaudits from one- 
half the long firing-line, that Raol was 
discerned, shortly after the damaging 
shot, emerging from his casa through 
the huge shot-torn hole. 

In the vocabulary of the real fighting 
man there is no such word as indiscre- 
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tion. An act, however foolhardy, he 
will often applaud as a deed of heroism, 
and feel no subsequent twinge of re- 
morse when the melancholy note of 
“taps” reproaches his perverted sense of 
hero-worship. And so it was with Raol, 
the unfearing. As he retreated to come 
under the protection of our flank, his 
reluctance at thus abandoning the sta- 
tion was shown in his unhastening stride. 
Somewhere beyond the sacaté meadow 
the spiteful pops of Mausers augmented 
rapidly, supplemented at short intervals 
by the ponderous booming of obsolete 
cannon infinitely overcharged. An _ in- 
visible swarm of bees seemed suddenly 
to wing over the face of the mountain. 
Raol knew these bees, had heard them 
before and witnessed the result of their 
sting, but even to these inimical search- 
ers of the air, with whose grim mes- 
sage he was all too familiar, he half hes- 
itated to surrender the lonely little home 
whose few rude comforts were all the 
long and painstaking work of his own 
two hands. Oblivious of the shouted 
appeals of his comrades he walked on, 
as it seemed to him, a very long way 
among the droning bees before he felt 
the penetrating sting of one. Then an- 
other and another made him wince and 
stumble under the nipping pain of them. 
A muttered imprecation forced itself 
from between his compressed lips and 
he half turned as if to offer some form 
of retaliation for his hurts, but he re- 
membered that the revolvers at his belt 
were comparatively short-ranged things, 
and—his long-barreled old “Zulu,” as 
he endearingly called it, he had absently 
left behind in the shack. Presently he 
was somehow conscious that he had lost 
his of direction. The discovery 
caused him but little uneasiness, how- 
ever, for something which felt peculiarly 
like a red-hot iron resting against the 
back of his head, filled his mind with 
speculation and mistrust to the exclusion 
of all else. The sound of voices calling, 
came to him, but they became fainter 
as he pushed blindly on, he knew not 
where. He half suspected that he had 


sense 


changed his course, but even so, the fact 
argued that he had improved his chances 
with the bees, for now he had ceased to 
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feel their stings and the menacing whir 
of their wings no longer filled his ears. 
He guessed little of the distance he had 
covered or of the time thus consumed 
when next the sound of voices fell upon 
his ear, but looked about him expecting 
to catch sight of familiar faces. A haze 
as of Indian summer clouded his vision 
and compelled him to move cautiously 
if he would avoid obstacles. The voices 
came nearer. Anon they buzzed all 
about him, yet he comprehended nothing 
of what he heard. Now he was con- 
scious of being laid hold of by rough 
hands, in the manner of whose seizure 
he recognized no gentle pressure of com- 
radeship. At last a horrible truth be- 
gan to dawn upon his sluggish senses. 
He was in the hands of the enemy! He 
recollected a quotation that he had once 
heard come from a chronic inmate of 
the guard-house: “All ye who enter here 
leave hope behind.” He vaguely re- 
membered his unhonored standing in his 
company and tried to imagine with what 
levity the news of his end would be re- 
ceived. Meantime he was being jerked 
about and occasionally cuffed for the 
queer curtain of film that shut out his 
sight and gave him the piteous impas- 
siveness of the blind. 

While the brigade was “sleeping on 
arms” that night something happened. 

It might have been psychological at- 
traction, 


a venturesome nature or any 
number of things that prompted me 


about midnight to seek a better berth in 
Raol’s half demolished shack; but as a 
matter of fact it was nothing more ab- 
struse than a series of hard knobs of 
earth which gored me woefully in what- 
ever position I chose to lie, reducing to a 
minimum my chances of obtaining a 
sleep of which I stood in crying need. 
To preclude the possibility of a bullet in 
the back from our outpost I tip-toed 
round to a portion of the line held by a 
section under old Hildebrand, which ser- 
geant, I remembered, was just now un- 
der obligations to me by reason of hav- 
ing recently borrowed a part of my ex- 
tra kit to replace articles lost by him 
“not in the line of duty.” Hildebrand 
was therefore easily “fixed,” and I short- 
ly gained access to the deserted mail sta- 
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tion by the shot-hole through which 
Raol, earlier in the day, had deliberately 
come out to run the gauntlet of deadly 
missiles. | Within all was darkness and 
quiet. I found Raol’s bunk without 
mishap, and, brushing off the covering a 
litter of splinters showered upon it dur- 
ing the fight, I flung myself upon the 
smooth, soft surface and quickly lapsed 
into slumber. 

Something was tugging gently at my 
clothing. Knowing this beyond ques- 
tion I lay motionless and thought the 
matter out. I knew that I had been 
asleep, that this tugging had waked 
me, that I lay upon the bunk of a man 
whose predecessor had come to a mys- 
terious end in the exact space | now oc- 
cupied, and who was himself at this mo- 
ment a prisoner in the hands of the in- 
surgents. Who, then, I asked my per- 
plexed senses, could this untimely visitor 
be. There in the pitch darkness, my 
pulsations perhaps a trifle more rapid 
and my hand resting upon a loaded rifle, 
I made bold to put this question, where- 
upon the strange tugging instantly ceas- 
ed and a sound as of swishing wings 
died away in the direction of the shot- 
hole in the wall. “An owl,” said I, and 
turning over tried to coax back the van- 
ished phantom of sleep. But somehow 
the peculiar happening had got on my 
nerves, and I lay mentally reviling the 
intruder in such bitter terms that a noise 
which I presently heard at the hole in 
the wall caused me to wonder if the late 
prowler were a telepathist and if my ob- 
loquy of it had provoked a second visita- 
tion. The sound became louder and I 
knew that something was entering the 
room by the shot-hole. Then fell upon 
my ear a peculiar sound as of a heavy 
body being dragged across the floor. The 
sound came nearer, and mind-pictures of 
a monster serpent began to torture me. 
A moment my brain groped wildly in 
search of the thing to do—but now I be- 
thought me of my matches, and in a 
thrice I had one blazing. Then the 
breath went out of me in a gasp and I 
stared. Huddled beside me on the floor, 
bloody and begrimed, I beheld a woe- 
begone object—Raol. His  red-stained 
hand was lifted in a ghastly gesture. 


“They're comin’! he wheezed up at me; 
“our fellers’ll—be smashed sure—from 
the flank an’ rear. . . . Git word to the 
Ol’ Man for God’s sake—an’ quick!” 

In a moment I had the wounded man 
in bed, whence he stared up at me with 
a hideous grin of triumph. He placed 
a hand on his own throat significantly 
and his grin broke up in a harsh, frag- 
mentary laugh. 

“Three of ‘em got this,” he said in his 
strange cracked voice, “three! then 


I sneaked through the sacate, crawlin’, 
an My God, man!” he suddenly ex- 
“go an’ tell ‘em—give—the 


claimed, 
alarm!” 

And I went, leaving unattended a 
wounded and delirious man; but I sac- 
rificed one to save many—this we knew 
ere another sun broke over the sodden 
rice-fields and revealed in scores of grim, 
scattered objects the work of a success- 
ful repulse. 

At four o’clock in the morning the 
last desultory shots of an enemy in con- 
fused retreat flung back a half-hearted 
defiance at the strange “live wire” 
against which the insurrectos had so un- 
expectedly blundered in the dark. But 
in the night message which I had trans- 
mitted had lain our salvation; we all 
knew that. And without the heroism 
cf Raol there would have been no night 
message, no warning—only a blistering 
furnace of belching flame suddenly pour- 
ing out of the black night upon the 
backs of a bedazed and half-awake army 
of worn-out men. 

And so when it became my duty to 
mount high upon a laden ox-cart and 
wave about my head a discarded pair of 
trousers to give my slight figure the cyn- 
osural attraction of a proclaimer, I was 
conscious that Raol’s standing in his com- 
pany, if already vastly improved by his 
daring of the morning, was destined 
through his last sanguinary act of valor 
to be that of a roaring lion of Mars. 
The rousing cheers that followed his in- 
auguration in the love of those who owed 
him their lives, must have served to has- 
ten the retreat of the enemy miles dis- 
tant. But the voice is always loud 
when the heart is full, and in the ripeness 
of youth there is no quality that so much 
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enthralls the soul with admiration as 
valor, when found inhabiting an unlikely 
tenement. Upon my report a dutiful 
surgeon had gone at 2 o’clock to the 
wounded messenger and hastily minis- 
tered to him under fire; but the contin- 
uous volleying of the Krags had called 
the man of medicine hence to play the 
caterer to their deadly whims, and at this 
grim labor he, with others, was still as- 
siduously employed. 

An orange token of coming day was 
merging into the blue droop of the east- 
ern sky when old Hildebrand and I 
went forth to bring into camp a hero 
who had come into his own between suns. 
Nocturnal shadows still lay deep upon 
the uneven surface of the maize and rice 
fields we traversed, and occasionally our 
unwary feet encountered an inert some- 
thing—a huddled form that had but late- 
ly throbbed with the exultation of coming 
victory! The first mishap of this kind 
provoked from my companion a strong 
Teutonic adjective, such as he might 
have indulged upon spilling his coffee 
at mess. But with Hildebrand, as with 
many other comrades, his quick adapta- 
bility was his most salient recommenda- 
tion; so his irreverent exclamations soon 
degenerated into mental marvellings at 
his repeated tripping. 

As we neared the mail station some 
ponderous winged thing escaped from 
the shack through the shot-hole with 
noisy beating of wings and a queer dole- 
ful cry which made me think of an even- 
ing once spent here with Raol and his 
company. 

“That was no owl,” I said to Hilde- 
brand. 

“Neither was that!’ he returned in his 
ready way, as a second winged interloper 
swirled past us and floundered through 
the hole. At that moment my hand 
touched the top of a small table and I 
quickly turned it on its side against the 
aperture, thus cutting off further escape. 
I was none too soon, for a great flapping 
and fluttering instantly apprised me that 
I had imprisoned at least two of the 
strange intruders. A few seconds later 
my companion had gathered and lighted 
a torch of nipa, by whose yellow blaze 
we witnessed an uncanny spectacle. 
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Hanging head downward from the raft- 
ers of the shack we beheld three objects 
which, to my unscientific eye, seemed 
nothing more than so many very large 
bats. But as I continued to scrutinize 
tliese freakish creatures I came to know 
somehow that I stood in the presence of 
Raol’s company. Suspended in that odd 
way, their loosely folded wings resem- 
bling collapsed u-nbrellas, and their sleek 
sides heaving from the fright of being 
thus suddenly caged, the queer, rat-like 
things, to my eyes, were inscrutable ex- 
cept for their beady, cunning orbs. Their 
expression in some unaccountable way 
filled me with a sense of loathing, such 
as I might have experienced at contact 
with a ghoul. We did not molest the 
strange trio at once, but turned our at- 
tention to Raol. He lay as if in sound 
sleep, the upper part of his body ex- 
posed from under the bed-covering. He 
was deathly pale, and it seemed to me 
that he had actually shrunk to the pro- 
portions of a much smaller man. I only 
succeeded in rousing him after many fu- 
tile attempts. He appeared to be un- 
der the influence of some powerful opi- 
ate. His voice was so faint and wheezy 
that I had to place my ear close to his 
mouth to catch the fragments of mean- 
ing he forced through his colorless lips. 
“B-e-e-n a f-e-a-s-t— T-h-e-y 
g-o-t i-n t-h-r-o-u-g-h s-h-o-t 
h-o-l-e. 
vampires !”” 
He straightened a nerveless forefinger 
in the direction of the sanguiverous ter- 
rors, and I seemed to feel the blood turn- 
ing to ice in my veins. Vampires! I 
saw now what I had failed to see before. 
The unfortunate man’s chest and neck 
were covered with small incisions, and 
a few inches below the left arm-pit was 
a short gash fringed with crimson froth. 
Through this laceration one of the blood- 
suckers, perchance in the room with me 
even now, had surfeited its appetite, had 
imbibed the life-blood of our already de- 
pleted hero, our knight uncrowned. Rage 
born of defeat surged up in my breast. 
I would slay, but how could lives so 
mean pay the forfeit? My revolvers 
were empty and hot when I emerged 
from the blinding haze of my quick pas- 


t-h-e 
M-y o-l’ f-r-i-e-n-d-s. 




















RAOL’S 








sion. Raol was trying to speak, and 
bending over him I caught the one la- 
bored word, “Thanks!” 

Hildebrand, the old lout, was trying 
to tell the sinking man how he had be- 
come a hero and how he must live to be 
the recipient of a medal of honor and 
the like. In his anxiety to comfort the 
stricken man he talked too long. Woe 
unspeakable showed on his face when he 
discovered that he had addressed his lat- 
ter remarks to a corpse. Such was the 
passing of Raol. 

Old Hildebrand and I sneaked back 
into camp like home-coming felons. The 
first tremulous notes of reveille were just 
breaking upon the infant morning, quiv- 
ering across the sacate field to the death- 
dulled ears of one who would hear no 
more its clarion appeal. The men were 


stirring reluctantly under their dew-be- 
diamonded blankets. 


They would soon 


COMPANY. 


SING THROUGH THE STRUGGLE 


BY 


LIEUT. HERVEE O. LETENDRE. N. G.N. H. 





Sing through the struggle. 
To lift every shadow that darkens the day. 
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be swallowing their black coffee and dis- 
cussing the fight, and then—old Hilde- 
brand and I could no longer hide our 
lugubrious secret. The dread in our 
hearts gave our faces a strange, scared 
look. We stared into the distance like 
one whose gaze seeks light beyond the 
range of human vision. 

At that holy hour when day merges 
with night, and when the twilight is soft- 
est, most lulling, we quietly lowered a 
blanket-draped form into a_ shallow 
grave in the sacate field. The burial 
rites were pronounced and the lingering 
dirge of “taps” died in a mournful trem- 
olo. Anon the troops were gone and 
the field was bare. But the dead was 
not alone. From the graying region 
of space above the sacate field came 
melancholy cries as of mock lament, 
telling that Raol’s company was with 
him still. 





Ah, that is the way 


Sing through the struggle, at morn and at night, 


And the wings of your hope shall be lifted to light. 





Sing through the struggle. 
Song brings the promise of rest in the dream, 


Though hard it may seem, 


And down in the heart, where the song makes its call, 


The balm and breath of the roses shall fall. 


Sing through the struggle, and laugh through the toil. 
The harvests of love shall make fruitful the soil. 


Sing through the struggle, though far it may fare, 


God leans from His Heaven when song fills the air. 




































THE LAST ROUND-UP 


BY 
LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH 






Just a dozen round the fire swapping oaths and lies, 
Swearing by the gates of hell and Mollie’s laughing eyes, 
Telling how the war-whoop wild of the vengeful Sioux 

Rang upon the midnight ere the sentry dreamed or knew. 


So the twilight fell to darkness and the embers, dully glowing, 
Sank to gray, 

While with shout and song and laughter swift the hours beyond our knowing 

Slipped away. 






Just a dozen men at night summoned with a shout, 
Kicked to life from sleep and dreams, haled and hurried out; 
Saddling horses in the dark while the thunders rolled, 

Swearing at each other and the midnight and the cold. 


We were set to check their madness, set our lives before the rushing 
Wave of death, 
Careless of the horns’ wild goring, of the bitter hoofs’ outcrushing 


Of our breath. 


Just a dozen sin-cursed men, doomed to death and hell, 
Reckless of the devil’s glee, oaths for last farewell; 
Setting spur and swinging quirt, yelling through the flash 
Of the lightning’s darkness and the thunder’s crash. 










Gullies swept with torrents wild, horses spent with pain, 
Ears grown deaf with wind and wrack, eyes grown blind with rain; 
Overhead the levin brand and the levin breath, 

Underneath the sudden wrench of the throes of death. 






In the midnight and the storms trampled horse and man, 
Sent to “kingdom come” in haste from earth’s bar and ban; 
One by one and all alone pounded into clay, 


Out of space and out of time beyond both night and day. 


But we checked the wild stampeding while the clouds brought out a lonely 
Star on high. 

After, gathered at the camp-fire newly lighted, there were only 

Jim and I. 


On the morrow came the boss, smiled and gave us two 
Wages for a dozen men, one day over-due; 
Then, to pay the boys the fun they had earned so well, 
In a week we drank each dollar to their souls in hell. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN CUBA. 


Lieutenant Paul A. Larned, who is with our Army of Pacification in Cuba, has sketched for Army 
AND Navy Lire the two principal features of the day—the sorting of the Xmas mail and the thoughts 
ef home aroused by the loving reminder received. The drawings are from life at Caibarien. 








SOLDIERS TWO 


HENRY WALKER NOYES 


‘Twas Sergeant O’Malley and Sergeant McNally, 
Two soldiers both valiant and true. 

O'Malley served under the old English flag, 
McNally—the red, white and blue. 

The two were alike as the peas in a pod, 

And both hailed from Limerick, on Ireland’s old sod-— 

But one common failing would land them in “quod,” 
A peg one too many, or few. 


O’Malley, the pride of the Queen’s Fusileers, 

Was ordered to “Gib” from the Highlands— 
McNally, a cavalryman it appears, 

On a transport en-route to the Islands. 
With anchors both down at the “Rock” the same day, 
They met—just by chance—in the usual way, 
And promptly proceeded to squander their pay 

On a brand of cold bottles marked “Weilands.” 


Said Sergeant O’Malley, the gay Fusileer, 
To Sergeant McNally, the yankee ; 

“’Tis the fine insphiration I find in the beer 
‘Try another wan?’ Sure I will—thank’e. 

The point is just this; av we aich ixchange clothes 

’Tis a bob to a tanner no wan iver knows!” 

“Phwat a broth av a joke,” said McNally, “it goes; 
Although be th’ shift ye will rank me.” 





McNally awoke in the Fortress next day 
In the clothes that O’Malley was owning; 
O’Malley was far on the way to Cathay 
In the brig of a transport bemoaning. 
Explanations erratic did nothing avail— 
The rank only smiled when they heard the wild taie. 
“Sure there’s wan consolation—McNally’s in jail.” 
Said O'Malley by way of atoning. 


Now Terrance McNally bethought him at last, 
And wrote a brief line to O’ Malley: 

“Av ye anny respict for th’ days av th’ past 
Be a soldier—an’ stand to the tally.” 

McNally, they say, made a fine Fusileer, 

While O'Malley stood fast by our flag over here, 

"Tis a tale that is told when there’s plenty of—cheer, 
And the truth? You may question O'Malley. 





A. H. Dove tas, Ropney SMITH. 


THE RIVAL CAPTAINS OF THIS YEAR’S GAME 
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THIS CUP, MADE BY BAILEY, BANKS AND BIDDLE, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL BECOME THE PERMANENT PROPERTY OF THE ACADEMY FIRST 
WINNING THREE GAMES. MEANTIME, IT WILL GO EACH YEAR INTO 
THE CUSTODY OF THE VICTORIOUS TEAM. 





ATHLETICS AND EDUCATION 


BY 


COL. CHARLES W. LARNED, U.S. A. 


HEN the Persians stood before Thermopyle and learned that the main 
body of the Greeks was assembled at the Olympic Games, the Asiatics 
were not so much astonished at the presence of their antagonists at the 

games as at the character of the prize for which they contended—a wreath. 
Shortly afterward they learned to estimate more justly the value of that wreath 
as a national asset when they strode over the bodies of the Lacedaemonian youth 
in the Pass and experienced at Salamis and Marathon the force of Athletics as a 
feature of national education. 

It has been reserved for an age of so-called “Culture” and Mechanics, of 
Psychology and Industrialism to ignore as a factor of its civilization the cult 
of its physical body, and to look upon that labor as the attribute of primitive 
peoples and barbarous conditions. Nothing in the modern organism appears to 
be really important but intellectual subtlety and Business. Until the rise of Tech- 
nology the mental development of our day was confined almost wholly to a mock 
culture of what is known as the Liberal Arts, which consisted, for the most part, 
of the splendid shreds and remnants of the product of extinct races and civiliza- 
tions, and of their beautiful but practically dead languages. Waiving the question 
of the quantitative and qualitative value of this laborious mining in the quarries 
of antiquity, there still remains a strange paradox in the spectacle of half the 
world engaged in the worship of an antecedent civilization whose methods and 
principles of development it repudiates. To-day Greece still vitalizes our thought, 
our art, and our social and political conceptions ; and, although we seek to copy all 
her attainments, her methods of attaining we cast aside. 

To the Greek the co-ordination of body and mind was vital. A diseased, un- 
developed, disproportioned body was as abhorrent to him as a mind of the same 
character, and a healthy mind in a degenerate body was a contradiction in terms. 
He associated his physical development with his religion, and the most solemn 
of his religious festivals, at Olympia and Delphi, connoted in the Olympic and 
Pythian games the display of his highest physical evolution and prowess. There 
were no Greeks without competitive games; and there were no competitive games 
which were not regarded as supreme in serious import to the individual and to 
the state. The security of the state was based upon bodily vigor; and to that 
vigor and its expression in physical beauty Art, Literature, Philosophy, and even 
Politics were tributary. It was the pride and pleasure of the masters in all these 
to honor the victor in a great physical contest, and themselves to participate in 
its competitions. 
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And, it is to be observed, these games were not mere voluntary sports. From 
earliest childhood the state took a hand in ensuring that its youth should 
develop into a physically perfect manhood; and that out of this body of perfec- 
tion the élite should compete before the entire nation for the crown of physical 
attainment. The boy of the Palaestra developed under its eye into the active youth 
of the Ephebic School; and it was the quintessence of Greek physical perfection 
that wore the Olympic wreath, was honored in statue, in song, and in civic privi- 
lege, and that brought undying honor upon the family, the tribe, the city and the 
Nation. Here was the ideal of Athletics ; a scheme of body training directed to the 
perfection of type; the discipline of the faculties ; the welfare of society and of the 
state—systematized, enforced, regulated, honored. | Whether victor at the Sta- 
dium, the Pentathlon, or the Pancration; his running, spear and discus throwing, 
wrestling and boxing stood with the Greek for a life of training, discipline, self 
restraint, high-mindedness, courage; and it was his supremacy in these worthy 
things that was acclaimed by his race. 

But let it be remembered that although a consistent and universal body 
training prevailed throughout Greece antecedent to the great festivals and of 
which they were the exponent; and notwithstanding that but a limited number 
could participate in the supreme contests; nevertheless these exhibitions of spe- 
cial prowess were esteemed for their own sake, and deemed of the highest im- 
portance because of their influence in keeping alive the spirit of pride in physical 
development and endurance; in setting a standard of conduct and honor under 
stress of intense rivalry ; and in affording examples of bodily strength and beauty. 
In the Gymnasia, the Palaestra, and the Games was fostered the genius of Greece 
which idealized this physical vigor and symmetry, and which gave birth to a 
chivalric patriotism whose climax coincided with the period of supreme achieve- 
ment in Literature, Philosophy, Architecture and Art, and whose decadence was 
synchronous with the neglect of body culture. 

To-day, under our modern, complex, highly subjective and nervous develop- 
ment, our bodies, hidden and deformed by unsightly clothing, are held in contempt 
and shame. If our world were compelled suddenly to strip and go about its 
business in Edenic attire the sight would be pathetically comic—perhaps the con- 
tempt in which we hold our bodies would be justified by the display. And yet 
we are spending many millions and the best years of our lives upon what we 
term an “Education.” All the same, the instinct of youth and manhood revolts at 
the dry, tedious treadmill of pure mind culture; bids joyous defiance to the scowls 


and disdain of its Dons and the outcry of intellectual priggishness, and will not 


be denied the birthright of its body—the delight of contest; the keen, fierce, joy 


of physical struggle and conquest. A sad day will it be for humanity when that 
spark of manhood is extinguished by the cold, wet blanket of the genius of Com- 
mercialism, and Culture. 

Therefore do we acclaim football and all that it stands for. Whatever it 
may have of shortcomings and whatever its cost in mental units of force, it is at 
present the protest of English and American young-manhood against the devital- 
izing, emasculating, processes of our commercial civilization and intellectualism, 
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with their morbid subjectivity, their lack of healthy tone and _ straightforward 
naturalism. The toplofty sneers of cultured journalism, and the protests of 
business disapproval do not disturb it. The heart of young America vibrates 
responsive to its distressingly rough strenuousity, and the yells of joy that greet 
its heroics are the voice of human nature speaking the language of battle which 
is a natural tongue of mankind. 

Football may not be the best of sports; it may, perhaps, be overdeveloped and 
exact too much in training for the general student; it does result in frequent 
injury and occasional death: but it is the one great team game that in America 
has not been made professional; it demands discipline, self-control, physical cour- 
age, decision, endurance, self-denial, tenacity—and these are virtues, not vices. 
The struggle for a Touch-down is more disinteresting and less brutal than 
the cut-throat rivalry of business competition. Its bloody noses, broken 
ribs and twisted knees are far less degrading to contemplate than the 
soiled reputations, the broken faiths, and distorted characters that are scattered 
over the field of every human activity for gain. For the matter of that, physicai 
injuries are the least of all human injuries. Sailing, skating, riding, driving, 
eutomobiling, climbing, swimming, wrestling, running, baseball, hockey and the 
rest—all claim their cripples or their dead by the thousand, and they yet persist. 
There is no form of sport that is wholly free from danger except, perhaps. 
croquet, ping pong, and billiards. Even the “old man’s game,” golf, has its peril; 
and what would sport be to a healthy male without some element of risk? 

Therefore, let us not be too deeply concerned at the disapproval of the In- 
tellectuals whose only ideal is “Culture”; and the censure of the philosophers of 
The Comfortable whose goal is a universal, upholstered peace, with effort directed 
solely to the circumventing of our fellows in the chase of the alluring dollar. 
Athletics in themselves are noble and worthy; and the wreath is its own sufficient 
reward. To land the pig-skin fairly behind the posts may be intrinsically as fine 
a thing to do as to land one’s conscience in the mud of a dubious million-dollar 
merger, or to acquire a feeble smattering of the loves of Dido, the erotics of Ovid 
and Petronius, the archaic humor of Aristophanes, and a thin veneer of general 
culture. 

Too much cannot be said regarding the supreme importance of universal 
athletics, and in condemnation of the exclusive cultivation of a form that shall 
enlist only the expert few. This stricture has been much urged against football, 
and with apparent plausibility. It is, however, a criticism valid only as regards 
a method of athletic development, and not as against the game. It is not valid 
at all if general athletics in sufficient amount and systematic in method be exacted 
in education. Football in this case, wholly aside from its restrictions, would 
possess a merit as a splendid physical contest worthy of an athlete's best energies, 
and as exemplifying some of the highest qualities of physical activity and endur- 
ance, Always it will arouse the excited and enthusiastic interest of spectators to 
witness the struggles of twenty-two trained and vigorous youths for the achieve- 
ment of a goal in the attack and defense of which there is hardly a moment 
during which the whole energy and skill of each individual is not taxed to its 


limit for the attainment of success; and so long as the struggle is conducted in 
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the highest spirit of sportsmanship and fair play, it will merit the support and 
approval of a healthy and virile community. 

No people can achieve a healthy civilization on a decadent physique. A 
neurasthenic culture and a complex mechanical activity alone are not the energiz- 
ing forces from which the ideal man and social system can be evolved. A sound 
mind in a sound body are equally essential to a sound character, and without this 


there cannot be a rational society. 


SECRETARY METCALF SAYS: 


matter whatsoever, not even to my home papers, nothing would afford me 
more pleasure than to prepare a short article for your publication on athletics. 1 
am thoroughly interested in all athletic 
sports. During my college days I was 
a good oarsman, but a better sprinter. 
I was up at Poughkeepsie to see the 
boys row in their races not long ago 
and it carried me back to boyhood 
days, and made me long to have hold 
of an oar again. Of course I shall go 
over to see the football game; I 
couldn’t miss that, and I believe our 
boys have a good chance of a victory 
this year. It is unfortunate that they 
do not have more time for practice. 
They only have a short time each Sat- 
urday in which to get into shape. If 
more time could be devoted to prac- 
tice, I believe we could score an easy 
victory over West Point. 

“T am sorry, indeed, to have to de- 
cline to prepare the article which you 
desire, and it is only the rule I have 
made that keeps me from doing so.” 


“ [‘ it was not for an iron-clad rule I have made not to give out for print any 





ARMY FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 


(By Rows, from top, left to right.)—E. L. King, 94 and '95; Connor, '96; Nesbitt, ‘97; Kromer, 
’98; Dennis Michie (the Father of Army Football), ’90; W. D. Smith, ’99, ’00; Casad, 'o1; Boyers, ‘02; 
Farnsworth, '03; Graves, ’04; Gillespie, ‘05; Rodney Smith, ‘07; Hill, ‘06, 
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Authoritative History of the Principal Athletic Sports at West Point, written 
especially for this Number; Illustrated by Photographs taken for 
Army and Navy Life by W. H. Stockbridge, West Point 


FOOTBALL 


By Lieut. W. D. Smith, 14th U. S. Cavalry 
(1907 Football Representative, and Captain of the 1899 Team) 


HE history of football at the United 
States Military Academy began 


late in November, 1890, when a 
challenge was received from Annapolis 
to meet the Midshipmen on the grid- 
iron that fall. Football at that time 
was practically unknown at West Point. 
There were a few cadets who had played 
the game previous to their entrance, and 
a few more who had seen the game 
played, but the great majority had only 
a general idea of football. Indeed, there 
were only two men who had ever handled 
a football before. Nevertheless, steps 
were immediately taken to arrange a 
game. Permission from the authori- 
ties was obtained, the football team or- 
ganized and equipped in the few days 
that remained before the date of the 
game, November 29, 1890. 


Dennis Michie, of the class of 1892, 
in his efforts to organize this team in a 
week or ten days’ time certainly deserves 
the name of “father of football at West 
Point.” Tradition has it that this team 
was equipped with canvas breeches de- 
signed and made by wives of officers 
then stationed at West Point. The ar- 
rangements were completed too late for 
any preparation or training worthy of 
the name, but in a few days that elapsed 
between the date of the challenge and 
date of the game all was done that was 
then possible. It has been well said that 
this game appears to have been a better 
exhibition of pluck than one of science 
on the part of West Point. The only 
account of this game that has come down 
to us may be stated in a few words: 
Annapolis 24, West Point o. 
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“Bos” Forses. 
ARMY 


Lieut. C. F. THompson. 


The line-up was as follows: 

West Point (0) Position ANNAPOLIS (24) 
Moore ss Bueret 
Crabbs ‘ Ward 
Murphy Lane 
Adams Irwin 
Heavy Trench 
Schoeffel Macklin 
Prince Laws 
Walker, K. Johnson 
Timberlake Hartung 
Michie 


Emerick 
Ames, Althouse 


This defeat stung into activity not only 
the Corps, but the officers, who felt the 
honor of their Alma Mater at stake, and 
every possible effort was made in the fall 
of 1891 to organize a team that would 
defeat the Middies. Though laboring un- 
der many disadvantages, the team worked 
hard and consistently all Fall. With lit- 
tle coaching and even considerably less 
time than at present for practice, since in 
those days Wednesday afternoons were 
devoted to drills and November parades 
were daily instead of weekly functions, 
the work of the team deserves particular 
credit. It was not known until late in 
the year whether or not the game would 
be permitted. H. H. Williams of Yale 
came down from Newburgh occasionally 
and coached the team. All of us who 
were interested in Academy athletics are 
much indebted to him, our pioneer coach 
who launched us upon the proper system 
of play, similar to that used by Yale, to 
which we have adhered to this day, but 
too much credit cannot be given to 
Michie, ’92, Captain of that first eleven 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY ATHLETICS 


Lieut. A. F. Casap. Lieut. H. 


07 FOOTBALL COACHES. 


for the work of that season. To his un- 
tiring efforts, skillful playing and coach- 
ing, our success may be largely attrib- 
uted. 

The schedule for the season of ‘91 and 
the results of the games, are as follows: 

West Point, 10; Fordham, 4. 

West Point, 12; Princeton (second), 
I2. 
West Point, 14; Stevens, 12. 

West Point, 16; Siglars, 6. 

West Point, 6; Tufts, 27. 

West Point, 32; Annapolis, 16. 

The game with the Naval Academy 
was played on their grounds at Annap- 
olis, Md., on November 28, 1891. The 
line-up was as follows: 
West Pornt (32) PostTIon 
Moore eocceseeeses is E 
Houle T 
Gleason 
Adams 
Clark 
Smith (F. 

Prince 
Walker (K.) 

Timberlake 
Davison 
Michie 


ANNAPOLIS (16) 
Symington 
Bueret 
Pearson 
Holsinger 
Trench 
Macklin 
Ferguson 
Bagley 
Johnson 
Hasbrouck 


Webster 


Defeat stimulates in a way, and like- 
wise victory. After the second Annapolis 
contest more interest was manifested in 
the game. Officers and cadets began to 
realize that West Point had _ really 
branched out in a new field. As a conse- 
quence more football were ar- 
ranged for ‘92. 

The year 1892 shows a steady advance. 
The football season opened with a tie 


games 
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ARMY ’91 FOOTBALL TEAM; 
? (second 
Pattison, Shipp, Wilcox; (third row): Woodward, Michie, Aultman, Barden; (front row): Ames 
Adams. 


(Left to right, back row): Prince, Houle; 


J. T., Gleason, Clark, E. W.; Walker, K.; 


game with Wesleyan, then one of the 
strongest elevens in this country, and 
this was followed with three victories 
over Stevens, Trinity and Princeton Re- 
serves. In that year, too, an attempt at 
systematic coaching was made, but the 
game with Annapolis, nevertheless, on 
November 30, was a victory for the 
Navy. The scores for the season were as 
follows: 

West Point, 14; Princeton (second), o. 

West Point, 42; Stevens, o. 

West Point, 24; Trinity, o. 

West Point, 6; Wesleyan, 6. 

Annapolis, 12; West Point, 4. 

The game with Annapolis was played 
at West Point, and the line-up was as 
follows: 

ANNAPOLIS (12) 
McCauley 

Lang 

Wells 
Kavanaugh 
....Trench (Capt.) 
Reeves 

McCormack 
Bookwalter 

Izard 

Johnson 

Bagley 


West Point (4) PosiTIOn 
PN EOE) Sais sss os I 
Houle I 
Laws 

Ames (T. L.) 

Clark (Capt.) 

Smith (F. W.).... 


Timberlake 
King 
Pattison 


MICHIE CAPTAIN. 


row): McWilliams, Cavanaugh, J. B.; Davison, 


Moore, 


Athletics were now firmly established, 
but there was no organization for their 


control or support. So far, they had been 
dependent upon those directly interested 
for the one and the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of officers and cadets for the other. 
The need of some organization to unite 
and govern all athletics was felt, and 
resulted during the fall of 1892 in the 
organization of an Army Officers’ Athletic 
Association and the United States Mili- 
tary Academy Athletic Association. The 
former was designed to encourage ath- 
letics at the Military Academy and 
throughout the Army, and the latter for 
the direct control of the Academy ath- 
letics. That these associations have been 
of incalculable benefit is shown by the 
rapid and uniform advance in all depart- 
ments since their organization. From the 
fact that athletics here must be supported 
entirely by this association and voluntary 
subscriptions, the encouragement re- 
ceived from officers is usually of a pecun- 
iary nature, but whatever its nature, the 
value of their co-operation and generous 
assistance cannot be overestimated, and 
without them our success would have 





UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Lrevt.-Cor. R. L. Howze. 
President. 


Cartan O. T. CHaARLeEs, 
Secretary. 


ATHLETICS 


Captain E. P. O’HERrn, 
Treasurer, 


THE ARMY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


been impossible. The present Army Offi- 
cers’ Athletic Association was formally 
organized on November 21, 1892. 


1893. 

In football 1893 marks an important 
epoch, when for the first time steady and 
systematic training and coaching were 
introduced. The team received the in- 
struction of “Laurie” Bliss of Yale and 
the benefit of a training table at the Mess 
Hall. In this year, for the first time, we 
met teams from the strongest colleges. 
Nine games were played and besides An- 
napolis, the schedule included Yale, 
Princeton and Lehigh. It was not to be 
expected that we youngsters at the game 
should win when meeting the big colleges 
for the first time, nor did we; but the 
showing made against them was, never- 
theless, very encouraging. Though Yale 
scored 28 points, she was unable to score 
but once during the second half, and that 
only by the hardest kind of work, while 
narrowly missing being scored against 
herself. Princeton, with the team that 
a few weeks later won from Yaie, made 
36 points against us. But they could not 
prevent that memorable run of Duncan’s 
that scored for West Point. Of the eight 
games played here, four were won and 
four lost. The games with the Middies 
was played at Annapolis on December 2. 
Neither side scored during the first half, 
and each scored once in the second, but 
West Point’s failure at kicking the goal 
made the difference between defeat and 


tie, and the game went to Annapolis, six 
to four. 

During this year, through the instruc- 
tion received from Mr. Bliss of Yale, the 
Cadets were enabled to advance in a 
marked degree in the science of the 
game. They also received valuable aid 


from Messrs. Graves, Corbin and Wil- 
liams, all noted Yale players. Their steady 


advance was also due to the training 
table, and to the fact that more time was 
available for practice. The games played 
with the scores were: 

September 30, Volunteers of New 
York 6, West Point, 4; October 7, West 
Point 36, Lafayette 0; October 14, Le- 
high 18, West Point 0; October 21, West 
Point 12, Amherst 4; October 28, Yale 
28, West Point 0; November 4, West 
Point 6, Union 0; November 11, West 
Point 18, Trinity 11; November 18, 
Princeton 36, West Point 4; December 
2, Annapolis 6, West Point 4. 

The following is the line-up of the 
West Point team in the Annapolis game 
with their weights: 

PosITION WEIGHT 
...162 Ibs. 
awe 
194 

Ames 181 
oc tscicwces sce Gs Seal 170 
AMMAN ..2..0.006.998 
es eae sane nen Harbeson .158 
Creedon 
Be Mi sk wees Shelton 
Oeste Stacy 
Carson 


NAME 
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The average weight of the team was 
166 Ibs. The average weight of the line 
172 6-7 Ibs. The average weight of the 


backs 153 3-4 lbs. 


1894. 


In this year, upon a recommendation of 
Colonel Ernst, Superintendent of the 
Academy, the annual game with the Mid- 
shipmen was _ discontinued. Football, 
which may be considered the spinal col- 
umn of all athletics, thus received a blow 
which we feared might permanently im- 
pair our athletic development, but it only 
suspended it temporarily. There is no 
doubt that a strong desire existed then 
and still exists on our part to meet the 
Midshipmen in athletic contests. They 
are our natural rivals. The Military and 
Naval Academies are on a different basis 
from all other institutions of learning 
and are, therefore, usually considered and 
thought of in a class by themselves. The 
effect of the order was not as bad as it 
might have been, as there always lingered 
a hope and a belief that the annual cham- 
pionship game would again be authorized. 
Furthermore, there was a possibility of 
arranging yearly games with Yale and 
Harvard, which would give the necessary 
stimulus to arouse cadets to their best ef- 
forts. So while regretting the loss of the 
championship game we yet pushed ahead 
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with a determination to attain greater 
success on the athletic fields and rise to 
a recognized place among the leaders of 
athletic sports. The systematic training 
begun the preceding year was continued. 
Harmon Graves was secured as coach and 
under his careful instruction steady and 
rapid improvement was made. 

Lehigh and Lafayette cancelled their 
games too late in the season for us to 
secure others, so but five outside games 
were played this year. Yale and Brown 
were the only teams that defeated us, or, 
indeed, that scored against us. Yale won 
12 to 5 in a close game. Brown won 10 
to o in a beautiful contest and played a 
wonderfully strong game. The scores of 
the games played in ’94 were as follows: 

October 6, West Point 18, Amherst 0; 
October 13, Brown 10, West Point 0; Oc- 
tober 20, West Point 42; Mass. I. T. 0; 
October 27, Yale 12, West Point 5; No- 
vember 3, West Point 30, Union o. 

Since the game with Annapolis was not 
permitted by the authorities, and it was 
impossible to arrange a championship 
game with any other institution, we were 
compelled to end the season on Novem- 
ber 3. The best team the Cadets could 
put in the field at the close of the season 
was: L. E., Nolan; L. T., Lott; L. G., 
Williams, A. E.; C., Ames; R. G., Berry, 
A. P.; R. T., Bugge; R. E., Drury; Q. 





UNITED 


B., Stout; R. H. B., Stacy; L. H. B., Dal- 
lam; F. B., King (Captain). 


1895. 

After the football game with the Mid- 
shipmen was stopped, the game with 
Brown University became one of the 
principal objectives. The important 
games that were scheduled for 1895 were 
those with Yale, Harvard and Brown. 
This year is noteworthy for the first ap- 
pearance of the Harvard team on our 
field and a good game we had with a 
score of 4 to oin Harvard’s favor. 

Finding that our athletics were sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary subscriptions 
of officers and cadets and their friends, 
Harvard insisted upon paying all her 
own expenses and has done so ever 
since whenever she visits us. Her lead 
was promptly followed by the teams from 
other great universities and our games 
therefore are typical sporting events of 
the college world. The score with Yale 
this year was 8 to 28, but the season 
closed with a magnificent victory over 
Brown, the score being 26 to o. The sea- 


son’s record entitled us to a place at the 


head of second-class teams. King and 
Nolan of the ‘94 team were among the 
best players in the country. Graves of 
Yale was again coach for the season of 
‘95. Scores for the season were as fol- 
lows: October 5, West Point 50, Trinity 
0; October 12, West Point o, Harvard 4; 
October 19, West Point 35, Tufts 0; 
October 26, West Point 6, Dartmouth 0; 
November 2, West Point 8, Yale 28; 
November 16, West Point 16, Union 0; 
November 23, West Point 26, Brown o. 
The Dartmouth game was one of the 
closest and hardest ever played by the 
cadets and left our team badly used up. 
One week after Dartmouth they lined up 
against Yale. Stacy was in poor condi- 
tion. Humphrey, then a new guard, played 
in place of Williams, who had not recov- 
- from the Dartmouth game, and Ber- 
, the other guard, was just out of the 
cceuiad Nolan had his shoulder hurt 
after play commenced and was handi- 
capped during the remainder of the 
game. Berry was compelled to leave the 
game at the beginning of the second 
half and King shortly after. Yale played 
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in first-class form and yet the cadets made 
two touchdowns in the first half and held 
their own in all respects up to the end 
of that half. The score then stood 8 ta 
10. Yale scored three touchdowns in the 
second half. We had more cause for 
congratulation upon the result of the 
game with Brown. Brown had played 
Yale twice during the season, early in the 
fall with the score o to 4, and again two 
weeks previous to our meeting her, a tie 
6 to 6. She naturally entered the con- 
test with us full of confidence. The game 
that the Cadet team played on this occa- 
sion, and which gave us a victory of 26 
to 0, could scarcely have been excelled in 
speed and play and generalship, nor in 
system and individual work. The line-up, 
which without doubt was the strongest 
in the history of football at the Academy 
up to that date, was as follows: L.E., 
Nolan; L. T., Lott; L. G., Berry; C., Mc- 
Cornack ; R.G., Humphrey; R. T., Foy; 
R.E., Savage; Q.B., King (Captain) 

R. H. B., Stacy; L. H. B., Connor; F. B., 
Romeyn. 

The average weight of the team was 
166 7-10. During this season for the 
first time a trainer with competent assis- 
tants was employed to rub the men down 
before and after each game. Too much 
credit cannot be given to our coach of 
this year, Mr. Graves, for his excellent 
work during the season. He made our 
ambition in this respect his own and was 
unsparing in his efforts for two years to 
make the cadet team in all respects what 
it should be, second to none. With a vic- 
tory over Brown and Dartmouth to our 
credit, we could fairly claim rank in the 
first class. 

1806. 
team this year was coached by 
Geo. P. Dyer, head coach. He was as- 
sisted by Lieutenants King, Lott, and 
Nolan. Mr. Harmon Graves assisted dur- 
ing the month of September. The record 
for this season is as follows: 
Army, 27; Tufts, 0 
Army, 0; Princeton, 11. 
Army, 44; Union, o. 
Army, 2; Yale, 16. 
Army, 12; Wesleyan, 12. 
Army, 8; Brown, 6. 
The following is the line-up of the 
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team: L.E., Burtt; L. 7., Scales; L. G., 
Williams, A. E.; C., Hall; R. G., Hum- 
phrey, C. B.; R. T., Morgan; R. E., Sav- 
age; Q.B., Humphrey, E. H.; L.H.B., 
Connor (Captain); R.H.B., Nesbitt; 
F. B., Romeyn. 

1897. 

The record of the games played by 
West Point during the season of 1897 is 
as follows: 

West Point, 38; Trinity, 6. 

West Point, 12; Wesleyan, 9. 

West Point, 0; Harvard, 10. 

West Point, 30; Tufts, o. 

West Point, 6; Yale, 6. 

West Point, 48; Lehigh, 6. 

West Point, 42; Brown, o. 

It is scarcely necessary to comment on 
this record, except to say that the score 
underestimates the actual strength of the 
team. At the final game with Brown, it 
was the opinion of unprejudiced experts 
that West Point could not be beaten by 
any college team in the country. The dis- 
tance won by West Point through 
Brown’s line was equivalent to five yards’ 
gain four times per minute during the en- 
tire time of play. The following is the 
1897 team: 

L. E., Baender; L. T., Foy; L. G 
Williams, A.; C., Wooten; R. G., Hum 
phreys, C. B.; R. T., Scales; R. E., En- 
nis; QO, Kromer; L. H., Nesbitt ( Capt.) ; 
R. H., Waldron, Humphreys, E. H.; 
F, B., Romeyn. 


1808. 

The record for the season of 1898 is as 
follows: 

West Point, 40; Tufts, o. 

West Point, 27; Wesleyan, 8. 

West Point, 0; Harvard, 28. 

West Point, 18 ; Lehigh, o. 

West Point, 0; Yale, ro. 

West Point, 5; Princeton, 5. 


Statistics of the first team are as fol- 


lows: 

NAME Position AGE WEIGHT 
Smith, W. D...... L. E. 22 158 6/10 lbs 
EE ii Sates oly L.T. 24 167 1/10 
PER is Basta cae L.G. 20 185 F 
PEO ss Sh cwiear iS 23 1639/10 ‘ 
BR he Peden c a G 23 Saz/n0 
ere. xT. 22 «Wo 3/t0 * 
SN i oe R. E. 22 1639/10 “ 
Kromer (Capt.)...Q. B. 22 139 7/10 “ 
Humphrey ........ ~H.B.23 137 5/10 “ 
MONO <ccscwees L.H.B.24 168 3/10 “ 
BNE Boeccseask BSB. 23 «66972 6/00 * 
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The average weight of the team was 
164 3-10 lbs. 

The average weight of Harvard 175 
lbs., Pennsylvania 174 3-4 lbs., Princeton 
178 lbs., and Yale 178 lbs. The coaches 
for the season were Captain Koehler, 
Lieutenants Nolan, Morrow, Ames and 
Stout. It will thus be seen that West 
Point in football matters had taken a step 
fcrward, was independent, and, as far as 
coaching goes, in the same class as Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton and Pennsylvania. 
West Point played Princeton a week be- 
fore the latter’s game with Yale, and 
Princeton played her best men, who did 
all they could to run up a score. She made 
a single touchdown, which West Point 
neutralized by kicking a goal from place- 
ment. The Cadets, with the approval of 
the Superintendent, challenged the Naval 
Cadets to a game of football to take place 
sometime in November. This challenge 
was not accepted. Hopes were held out, 
however, for the resumption of the con- 
test between the two national academies 
next year. 

A total of 148 Cadets played football 
during the season. West Point this year, 
for the first time, gets a representative 
on the All-American team; Romeyn as 
full-back and Kromer substitute quarter- 
back. Caspar Whitney brings the team 
out in the fifth position this year in his 
article in Harper's Weekly of December 
17, 1898: “Solely on this year’s showing, 
and on its consistent work of the last four 
years, I put West Point at the head of 
the second class, which includes also Cor- 
nell, Michigan, Chicago and Wisconsin. 
Perhaps Cornell might defcat West Point, 
but I should wish to see it done before 
believing. On this year’s work alone, 
West Point deserves precedence, and her 
best game was against Princeton.” 


1899. 


The names, positions, weights and ages 
of the team which played against Annap- 
olis this year are as follows: 


NAME Position WEIGHT AGE 
wen, W. D: (Capt:)....L. &. 161 22 
eo ee La as 171 19 
CMR fred es a cate oe ti. ha 152 23 
SD eet os gens a. i 171 24 
RSC ne Loks ta sn ae is 162 23 
BE oor hak eae R. G. 177 23 
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Bunker ba 190 18 
Nelly es ¥ 160 22 
Burnett C. . B 150 22 
Zell Re: Eee 152 19 
Wesson be 146 21 
Clark, F. W. : . 153 22 
Rockwell . B. 154 20 
Jackson . B. 150 21 

The average weight of the team was 
161 7-10 lbs. The following players did 
not play in the Annapolis game, but 
played in one or more of the four impor- 
tant games of the year: Keller, Good- 
speed, Philips, Dougherty, Ennis, Lahm, 
Glade. 

The dates and results of the games are 
as follows: 

West Point, 22; Tufts, o. 

West Point, 0; Penn. State College, 6. 

West Point, 0; Harvard, 18. 

West Point, 0; Princeton, 23. 

West Point, 6; Dartmouth, 2. 

West Point, 0; Yale, 24. 

West Point, 0; Columbia, 18. 

West Point, 12; Syracuse, 6. 

West Point, 17; Annapolis, 5. 


An examination of the schedule and 
results show that at the dates of playing 


their games Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and Columbia outclassed us; that Syra- 
cuse, Dartmouth and Penna. State were 
in our class; that Tufts, the first, and 
Annapolis, the last, were the only ones of 
the schedule that we outclassed at the 
time of playing. Mr. Herman J. Koehler 
was head coach and was assisted by Lieu- 
tenants Kromer, Humphrey, E. H., and 
Foy, and Lieutenants Morrow, Bugge, 
Hinkley and Stewart, E. R. Lieutenant 
T. L. Ames gave us very valuable assis- 
tance for a week in October. Graves and 
Williams helped us in the last two weeks 
of practice. We are indebted to Williams 
for some of our best plays used in the 
Navy game. 

In February negotiations for a game 
with Annapolis’ were opened, but by vir- 
tue of opposition on the part of the Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Academy, 
nothing was accomplished. However, 
through the kind offices of Dr. J. William 
White, a game was arranged with the 
Naval Academy and played on Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia, Pa., December 2. 
This game with Annapolis was played in 
the presence of 28,000 spectators, repre- 
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senting the Army and Navy and all the 
large universities. We outclassed our op- 
ponents in every particular and achieved 
one of the most notable victories in foot- 
ball history. West Point put the ball in 
play 113 times and fumbled it just once. 
We carried the ball by rushes 205 con- 
secutive yards without losing it, except 
by making touchdowns. 


1900. 


During the season of 1900 the team 
was coached by Lieutenant Herman J. 
Koehler and Lieutenant Kromer. The fol- 
lowing is the record of the team: 

Trinity, 0; West Point, 28. 

Penna. State, 0; West Point, o. 

Harvard, 29; West Point, o. 

Williams, 0; West Point, 6. 

Yale, 18; West Point, o. 

Hamilton, 0; West Point, 11. 

Bucknell, 10; West Point, 18. 

Navy, 11; West Point, 7. 

The line-up for 1900 was as follows: 
L. E., Smith, W. D.; L. T., Farnsworth; 
L.G., Goodspeed; C., Bettison; R. G., 
Boyers; R.7., Bunker; R. £., Burnett; 
QO. B., Williams, F.; L. H. B., Casad; 
R. H.B., Clark, F. W.; F.B., Nichols. 

Smith, W. D., is placed by Caspar 
Whitney on his All-American team for 
this year. 

19ol. 

Coaches for the season of 1901 were 
Lieutenant Kromer, head coach; Lieu- 
tenant Koehler, advisory coach; Captain 
Dennis E. Nolan, Lieutenants King, 
Scales, Humphrey and Smither, assist- 
ants. The team was materially assisted 
by the advice of Bull and Graves of Yale. 
It is to Bull that we largely owe the de- 
velopment of our fine kicking game this 
year. The results of the season are as 
follows: 

Army, 20; Franklin-Marshall, o. 

Army, 17; Trinity, o. 

Army, 0; Harvard, 6. 

Army, 15; Williams, o. 

Army, 5; Yale, 5. 

Army, 6; Princeton, 6. 

Army, 24; University of Penna., o. 

Army, 11; Navy, 5. 

Harvard, the champions of the year, 
was the only team that lowered our col- 
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ors, and then only by the narrowest mar- 
gin. It has been well said that if that long 
run of Kernan’s had not been made in the 
Harvard game, it would have made for 
West Point one of the finest records ever 
achieved by any football team in the 
world. In the ranking of the football 
teams this year, Harvard undoubtedly 
deserves first place. Yale is given second 
place by most of the experts and West 
Point, third place. As an experienced 
coach put it: “Between Princeton and 
West Point for third place is hard to 
choose. Perhaps the best thing to go by 
is the showing made by each against 
Yale and on that line of reckoning, West 
Point is third.” Another one states: 
“With Harvard at the top of the list, it 
is a close thing between Yale and West 
Point for second place.” The average 
weight of the team was 171 5-10 lbs. The 
line-up for the Navy game was as fol- 
lows: L. £., Farnsworth; L.T., Doe; 
L.G., Riley; C., Boyers; R.G., Good- 
speed ; R. T., Bunker; FR. E., McAndrew; 
Q.B., Daly; L. H. B., Casad (Captain) ; 
R.H.B., Hackett, Nelly, Phipps; F. B., 
Graves. 
1902. 


The coaching this season was under 
the direction of Captain Dennis E. Nolan, 
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CASAD, CAPTAIN. 


head coach, assisted by Lieutenants 
Church, Casad and Smither. Graves and 
Bull of Yale were valuable advisory 
coaches. The results of this year’s games 
are as follows: 

Army, 5; Tufts, o. 

Army, 11; Dickinson, o. 

Army, 6; Harvard, 14. 

Army, 28; Williams, o. 

Army, 6; Yale, 6. 

Army, 56; Union, o. 

Army, 46; Syracuse, 0. 

Army, 22; Navy, 8. 

The average weight of the team was 
174 6-10 lbs. 

Caspar Whitney, in 


Outing, states: 
“West Point this year put forth the best 
team in its history, and there is no ques- 
tion of its being entitled to third place 
in this year’s ranking, and I am not sure 


but that it should have second. The team 
that defeated Annapolis at Philadelphia 
would have made issue with the Har- 
vard team which lost to Yale at New 
Haven so close as to be extremely doubt- 
ful. West Point's team approximated in 
intelligence, speed and variety of attack 
shown by Yale.” 

There are many writers on the subject 
of the All-American team. Every one 
who has mentioned the subject, gives 














3unker at half-back, and he is certainly 
entitled to the place. Daly is unquestion- 
ably without a peer as quarter, while 
}oyers and Graves are as good as any 
in their respective positions. Of Farns- 
worth, a prominent Yale player and coach 
remarks: “He outclassed every end that 
Yale had produced in recent years.” The 
All-American team as established for 
1902 by Whitney in Outing, includes 
junker, West Point, tackle; Boyers, 
West Point, center; Farnsworth, West 
Point, substitute tackle. 


PosITION NAME WEIGHT 
OR See MOPROWOION: i 5ceccs ce 178 
Ria Mivnivd Vises ae os TIGMNNOOG 5 bie sas sesnes 172 
ReMi, cecvaie waa NON we A hee waicarattiare . 206 
re Movers (EGGE) scccacas 168 
Net cuniislan Ga ROMS: .sicixcciiwees 180 
ROB enctaie tgif PRN Ca carey anaweceen 186 
Bes ita ecisenis were MGANGIOW occ. codes vee 168 
OP Ri lawnwess ax 0 SEO ee rer eee 150 
TE ae [ere y 161 
Be Rs Wiss 6 eases NY. oor eaetannca 186 
P icarsine sane DONNER Sova cssxeseawews 167 


The distance gained by line bucking in 
the Navy game was Army, 319 yards; 
Navy, 46 yards. Runs from kicks, Army, 
168 yards; Navy, 44 yards. 


1903. 
The line-up for this year was as fol- 
lows: 


POSITION NAME WEIGHT 
Bie meagan Gua cate Hammond, T. W. ....... 170 
Bi Wis ek wereis dae SC er errr rer 176 
ee MR to awe te ane PRD og cr sh haitire ais te 
Sr eater Oia etl oestcre PEOR- oi encase asloxswnces RO 
PES lt curd gags PURE OR  oeiisiss va siatens's 176 
Re Mio ein ace atta NN ie osceeen hes 186 
SS err NEE ook cscinwen deen 156 
Seg oe kaian een PRONE: cc s.da- sess ars cracun'a 164 
eS eee WEN Givavucccoseeeiovs 165 
ee ae Farnsworth (Capt.) ....181 
Rr aah eiauns cen WO a x cha ae oes mnee 170 


The average weight of the team was 
177 4-10 lbs. The following is the record 
of the games played during the year: 

Army, 0; Colgate, o. 

Army, 17; Tufts, 0. 

Army, 12; Dickinson, o. 

Army, o; Harvard, 5. 

Army, 5; Yale, 17. 

Army, 32; Vermont, 0. 

Army, 48; Manhattan, o. 

Army, 10; Chicago, 6. 

Army, 40; Navy, 5. 

The standing of many of this year’s 
West Point players has been certified to 
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by various football authorities in their 
selection of All-American elevens. Farns- 
worth and Graves had been selected for 
the first eleven, while Riley, Tipton, Doe, 
Torney and Prince have all been men- 
tioned as good substitutes. Mr. Frank S. 
sutterworth, in his article on the All- 
American team, says: “Graves of West 
Point deserves the other tackle place. The 
credit for a great deal of his work has 
often gone to make the reputation of 
other players. He plays for the accom- 
plishment of every play, and is the surest 
tackle on the gridiron to make his holds 
and to get his man out of the way when 
necessary. He is heavy and has had ex- 
perience and has not been outplayed. 
Combined with his ability to play the po- 
sition, his devotion to the team’s interests 
and his personality make him of more 
value than any other person who might 
be considered.” 

The coaches for this year were Captain 
King, Captain Smither, Lieutenants Kro- 
mer, Connor, Bettison, Wesson, Boyers 
and Cadet Daly. Valuable advice was 
again received this year from Messrs. 
Graves and Bull of Yale. The statistics 
of the Navy game this year show that the 
Army gained in line bucking 319 yards, 
Navy 32 yards. 


1904. 

The coaches for the season were Lieu- 
tenant Boyers, head coach; Lieutenants 
Foy, Cromer, Thompson and Cadet Daly, 
assistants. The following games were 
played by the first team with scores as in- 
dicated : 

Tufts, 0; West Point, 12. 

Dickinson, 0; West Point, 18. 

Harvard, 4; West Point, o. 

Yale, 6; West Point, 11. 

Williams, 0; West Point, 16. 

Princeton, 12; West Point, 6. 

New York University, 0; West Point, 
4I. 

Syracuse, 5: West Point, 21. 

Navy, 0; West Point, 11. 

The men came through in good condi- 
tion, thanks to the excellent work of the 
trainer, Mr. James Temple. Dr. Bull of 
Yale came up here every Wednesday and 
Saturday during the season and his as- 
sistance was invaluable. Captains Nolan 
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and Smither each worked with the squad 
three days during the season. Statistics 
for this year are as follows: 

een 


NAME WEIGHT 


Hammond 

Doe 

Erwin 

Tipton 

RB. G,........... Seagrave 
Graves (Capt.) 


The average weight of the team was 
{74 4-10 lbs. 

Cadet Graves proved to be a very sat- 
isfactory Captain during the season. 
After his injury in the Yale game, he be- 
came a very valuable member of the 
coaching staff. The captaincy of the team 
then went to Cadet Doe, who filled the 
position most acceptably during the re- 
mainder of the season. Cadets Tipton, 
Torney and Prince have been placed by 


certain writers on the All-American team 
for 1904, while Hammond, Gillespie, Doe 
and Garry have been prominently men- 
tioned. On account of his injury during 
the early part of the season, Cadet Graves 
was not mentioned by any of these writ- 
ers, although up to the time of the Yale 
game, he was playing the best game of 
his career. The West Point eleven has 
been ranked among the eastern teams all 
the way from three to five. The New 
York Evening Telegram, of November 
7, 1904, says: “Football glory fairly 
wreathes itself about West Point this 
year, a wonderful record for the young- 
sters who practice almost on their own 
time, who have no paid coaches, who play 
football for the glory there is in it, and 
who evince a wonderful lot of sports- 
manship in the manner in which they 
handle themselves. They kept Harvard 
down to 4 points, beat Yale and scored 
on Princeton. Where is there another 
eleven this year that can say as much 
against three teams of the big four?” 
Mr. Walter Camp, in his review of the 
Navy game, said: “Jt was nothing like 
the one-sided games of some years ago, 
yet it was a decisive victory for the Army, 
and they deserve their points. West 
Point’s attack was manifestly more pow- 
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erful than that of Annapolis. The super- 
tority in the line was too much for the 
Navy to overcome, although they fought 
bravely.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser 
says: “If two of the average university 
football teams were to play such a game 
as that of the Army and the Navy on 
Saturday last, the next dates on their 
schedule should have to be cancelled. Just 
about one such battle would be enough in 
the season for the best eleven the colleges 
can turn out. It was the fiercest, most 
gingerly fought contest of the year on any 
gridiron. IWest Point won by reason of 
superiority, strategy, and, Ict it be said in 
justice, through possession of two of the 
year’s stars in Tipton and Torney.” 

In the Navy game Mettler replaced 
Graves at R. T. Statistics show the fol- 
lowing: In this game, gained by rushing, 
West Point 215 yards, Annapolis 102. 
By punts, West Point 475, Annapolis 387. 


1905. 

Lieutenant Boyers was again head 
coach this season. He was assisted by 
Lieutenants Clark, Casad, Smith, W. D., 
Daly and Graves. Dr. Bull of Yale, as 
during past two years, acted in the ca- 
pacity largely of an advisory coach. The 
following scores were made during this 
season: 

West Point, 18; Tufts, o. 

West Point, 18 ; Colgate, 6. 

West Point, 6; V. P. I., 16. 

West Point, 0; Harvard, 6. 

West Point, 0; Yale, 20. 

West Point, 5; Indians, 6. 

West Point, 34; Trinity, o. 

West Point, 17; Syracuse, 0. 

West Point, 6; Navy, 6. 

The Navy game this year was played at 
Princeton. 

Statistics of the first eleven: 


POSITION NAME WEIGHT 


Abraham 
: Christy 
Pe x aew bbe wia Mettler 
Seer errr Gillespie (Capt.)........ 171 
Johnson, R. D 


Torney 
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The average weight of the team was 
173 8-10 lbs. Statistics in the Navy game 
show yards gained, Army 245, Navy III. 
Gained by punts, Army 336, Navy 252. 
Yards gained by penalty, Army 10, Navy 
110. Average weight of the Navy team 
177 5-10 lbs. 

The Philadelphia Enquirer says: “The 
Army outplaying the Navy, the loss of 
the game to the Cadets was due to the 
infliction of penalties. The Army suffered 
very much at the hands of the officials, 
who juggled the game repeatedly, usually 
being undecided as to what they should 
do in cases that arose which required a 
knowledge of the game and rules, and the 
use of intelligent judgment to decide. The 
game was fiercely contested from start to 
finish. The Middies showed up in rather 
better physical condition than did the 
Cadets and seemed to stand the gruelling 
with fewer injuries.” 


1906. 


Captain H. C. Smither was selected as 
head coach for this year. He was assisted 


by Lieutenants Casad, Rockwell and Tor- 
ney. To our great regret Captain Smither 
was ordered in October to accompany 
his Troop to Cuba. He had started the 
season in the most promising and satis- 


factory manner. Lieutenant Ernest 
Graves succeeded Captain Smither as 
head coach. The following is the foot- 
ball schedule as played: 

West Point, 12; Tufts, 0. 

West Point, 24; Trinity, o. 

West Point, o; Colgate, o. 

West Point, 17; Williams, o. 

West Point, 0; Harvard, 5. 

West Point, 6; Yale, 10. 

West Point, 0; Princeton, 8. 

West Point,o; Syracuse, 4. 

West Point, o; Navy, Io. 

The Princeton game was very disas- 
trous to us, as many of our best players 
were injured so severely that they were 
unable to practice again to amount to 
anything before the Navy game. Pullen, 
Smith and Hanlon received twisted 
knees, and Hanlon alone lined up for the 
Navy game. Stearns received a broken 
nose. The result was that in the Navy 
game our team was somewhat crippled 
in its personnel, but more in its lack of 
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practice during the two weeks preceding 
the game when practice is most effective 
and most necessary. Work at the end of 
the season was also unsatisfactory due to 
the fact that our quarter-backs were in- 
jured and were ill to such an extent that 
they were unable to obtain the proper 
training or experience in their position. 
Garry had a leg broken in practice on 
October 4th, Johnson was ill in the hos- 
pital for two weeks and never entirely 
recovered. Toward the end of the sea- 
son, Mountford, the other candidate, 
got completely out of condition. West 
Point’s run of bad luck was completed 
on Thursday of the week of our great 
game with Annapolis. Weeks, during a 
friendly scuffle, broke a rib. This acci- 
dent made playing a pain to him and af- 
fected his work to a considerable extent 
in the Navy game. It is also to be noted 
that the injury to Cadet Beavers in the 
Colgate game prevented the proper de- 
velopment of a good kicking game. 
Statistics of the first eleven: 


PosITION 
....Hanlon 


WEIGHT 


ple hpaadeuncnt Erwin 
Pare ce aepeeies Sultan 
4, errr. 
a 

E 
-B Johnson, R. 

p Es Bis es a's ey, 

. ee Hill (Capt.) 

Beavers 

The average weight of the team was 
173 4-10 lbs. 

In the Yale game Army gained by 
rushing 76 yards, Yale 26. On forward 
pass, Army 49 yards, Yale minus 8 
yards. The Philadelphia Press says of 


the Navy game: “Jn the first half the 
Navy was thrown back for losses more 
yards than were regained from scrim- 
mage. Figures being 19 yards advance, 
25 yards loss. In the same half, the 
Army gained 33 yards and lost only 3. 
The reverse was the loss in the second 
half. The Navy advanced the ball 55 
yards and lost 11 yards and the Army 
14 yards and lost 21 yards. Total ad- 
vance made in the Navy game, Navy 74, 
Army 47. This advance only includes 
line plunges and end runs. In punting 
Beavers, the Army man, outkicked 
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Douglas of the Navy. On kicks the 
Army made 920 yards and the Navy 840. 
On the Army team Beavers stands alone. 
His punting was superb, and even against 
the wind he held his own with Douglas, 
He also hit the line hard and was the 
life of the Cadets’ secondary defence. 
Weeks, the left tackle of the Army, 
played the game with a couple of broken 
ribs, but despite that handicap, he was a 
power. He carried the ball a couple of 
times for good gains and broke through 
repeatedly and caught the Middy run- 
ner.” 

The officials for this game were: Re- 
feree, Mr. Corbin of Yale; wmpire, Mr. 
Sharpe of Yale; head linesman, Mr. 
Torry of Pennsylvania. The work of 


these officials was perfect in every re- 
spect. Their decisions were perfectly sat- 


POLO AT WEST 


POINT; CADETS VS 
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isfactory to both West Point and Annap; 
olis. 

The history of football at West Point 
would be incomplete without mention of 
the able support and encouragement 
given to the development of the game 
here by the various football representa- 
tives. The following is the list: Lieuten- 
ant Tate, Lieutenant Dunning, Lieuten- 
ant Richardson, Captain R. P. Davis, 
Captain Palmer Pierce. These last two 
officers have had charge of football at 
West Point for the last eight or ten years. 
Without doubt, the high position that 
West Point holds today in the athletic 
world, is due primarily to the earnest 
efforts and continuous work of these two 
officers. Lieutenant Smith, W. D., suc- 
ceeds Captain Pierce this year as foot- 
ball representative. 


OFFICERS. 
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BASE BALL TEAM. 


BASEBALL 


By Lieut. Stephen Abbott, C. A. C. 


RIOR to 1890 athletic sports oc- 
cupied very few moments of the 


cadets’ time. There had been a 
few baseball games but these were be- 
tween the different classes. A series 
of such games was played during the 
spring of 1890; in these, the laurels 
rested with the class of ‘gI. 

Before 1891 no games were allowed 
with teams of other schools, and there 
was little incentive to urge cadets to 
organize, train and perfect a team. But 
during the summer, three clubs, the 
“Merriams” of Philadelphia, the “Syl- 
vans” of New York, and the “Atlantics” 
of Governor's Island, were permitted to 
play here. The first game was a tie, the 
others easy ‘victories for West Point. 

Football was then introduced, and as 
a game was arranged with Annapolis, 
baseball seems to have been almost for- 
gotten. During the spring of ‘91, there 
was a class game between ‘ot and ‘93, 
and a game with the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, with a return: game by the grad- 
uating and furlough classes in New York 
on June 12. 


baseball was estab- 
_A game was played 
afternoon during the 


The next year 
lished in earnest. 
every Saturday 
spring. 

In 1893 five games with visiting clubs 
were recorded; of these, three were vic- 
tories. The team had always been 
handicapped by lack of time for prac- 
tice; but now the number of hours set 
aside for work had been doubled. While 
this additional time was still insufficient 
for good team development, it had the 
effect of giving the sport more of a 
foundation. 

In 1894 the team won a single game 
out of six played. It is gratifying to 
find some one thing to insure baseball 
being supported by the association; the 
Seventh Regiment, New York National 
Guard came with five hundred of their 
members, and the game, beside being the 
feature of the season, was made an an- 
nual event. 

As a rule, if a cadet had not played 
ball before his entrance into the Acad- 
emy, it was almost impossible for him to 
make the team. A man generally was se- 
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lected for his fielding; batting was a sec- 

ondary consideration ; or at any rate there 
was not a sufficiently large number of 
candidates, so that of two candidates 
equal in fielding, the better batsman 
could be chosen. In 1895 a cage was 
purchased and indoor practice instituted. 
but in spite of the cage practice the team 
was inferior to its opponents in batting; 
however, it showed a general superiority 
in fielding. For the first time Union 
College team was defeated that year. 

The representative for that year says, 
“The players are ambitious, enthusiastic 
and hopeful.” It was necessary that 
they should be in order to be successful, 
as they received little encouragement. 
Great credit is due them, as by their 
liking for the game and by their spirit 
they prevented baseball from being drop- 
ped from the list of sports. 

During the season of 1896 six outside 
games were played, West Point winning 
one. In the report for this season, it 
was intimated that the association would 
probably discourage games with outside 
teams, on account of the limited time 
that could be devoted to practice, and 
the consequent inability of the cadets to 
develop a team that would compare fa- 
vorably with those of other educationai 
institutions. 

However, in 1897, the cadets still 
wished a team, and accordingly arranged 
a schedule of seven games of which West 
Point won two. ‘The best game was 
with the Seventh Regiment, score 2—o 
in favor of West Point. 

By the early graduation of the class 
of ‘98 the team lost several good players 
for the greater part of the season. Of 
seven games played in the spring of ’98, 
one was a victory, one a tie, and other 
five, defeats. With such results, the 
representative had to make another ap- 
peal to keep the game from being dis- 
continued. Cornell had been taken on 
the schedule and seemed to add much 
interest. The game with the Seventh 
Regiment was as always one of the most 
pleasant and satisfactory of the season. 

The season of ’99 is the first one that 
is recorded as satisfactory. At the be- 
ginning of the year there was little time 
for practice, consequently the first game 
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was lost; the team then won four games 
and lost to Cornell. The latter had 
been well coached and had every ad- 
vantage over the cadets. 

Formerly the idea at West Point seems 
to have been that a ball game furnished 
some amusement; it mattered little which 
side won, but now the “must win” spirit 
seems to have been instilled in the sup- 
porters of the association. 

The last team coached and controlled 
by the captain alone was that of 1900. 
Of the seven teams played this year, 
three were defeated, Union, Columbia, 
and the Seventh Regiment. The cadet 
team was probably as good as any up 
to that time, and was as good as could 
be produced under the circumstances. 

The season of 1901 marks a new era 
in the history of baseball at West Point. 
A training table was established, pro- 
fessional coaches employed, and games 
scheduled with much stronger teams 
than in the past—among these the Naval 
Academy. This latter game was played 
at Annapolis and since then these games 
have taken place alternately at West 
Point and Annapolis. 

Few who saw this first contest be- 
tween the National Academies at An- 
napolis on May 18, will forget the ex- 
citement of the ninth inning when the 
Naval Academy pulled their score up to 
within one point of that of the Army 
team. 

The season of 1902 proved less satis- 
factory. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania played here for the first time and 
was defeated. The game with the Navy 
was lost by a score of 3 to 5, but after 
that the cadets played a close game 
with the University of Illinois team 
which lost only one game while playing 
with the best college teams in the east. 
This showed, among other things, that 
the game with the Navy should te play- 
ed the last of May or the first of June. 

The early part of the season of 1903 
was marked with great success. The 
defeat of Harvard—6 to 4—was the 
brightest event of the season, and the 
game with Fordham was a beautiful ex- 
hibition of baseball from beginning to 
end. Injury to some of the best play- 


ers and lack of substitutes for the in- 
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field greatly accounted for the loss of 
the last four games. As a question con- 
cerning football had not been settled, no 
game was played with Annapolis this 
season. 

Interest in base ball was stimulated in 
the Spring of 1904 by the renewal of the 
annual game with the Naval Academy. 
During the season four games were won 
and four lost, one game—that with the 
7th Regiment—resulting in a tie. Penn- 
sylvania State was defeated 1 to o. The 
last and most important game, the one 
with the Navy, resulted in a victory by 
the comfortable score of 8 to 2. 

The best games of the next season 
were those with Columbia and Yale; Co- 
lumbia won their game in the tenth in- 
ning and Yale had hard work winning 
by a single score in the ninth. In the 
last game of the season the Cadets failed 
to play the ball that they had in previous 
games—they made eight errors against 
none by the Navy—and were defeated 
G to 5. 

During recent years each season has 
been an improvement over the former. 
The system of coaching and training has 
become more and more systematized, and 
during the season of 1906 the great value 
of a professional coach was demon- 
strated. Only three games were lost 
out of fifteen and no one of them could 
be termed an overwhelming defeat. At 
Annapolis the Cadets defeated the Navy 
8 to 5. 

This last season, Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania State were outbatted, Yale out- 
batted and defeated. As always, the most 
important game was with the Navy. Up 
to this time, in the games between the 
two academies, the visiting team had al- 
ways been the victor. But this year the 
spell was broken and the Middies were 
defeated in the ninth inning, 6 to 5. 
These games now stand four for the Ar- 
my and two for the Navy. 

At present there is more interest in 
base ball than at any previous time. The 
Cadets play with the best college teams, 
and considering the fact that the Spring 
is rather late and wet at West Point, and 
that other teams make. southern trips, 
the showing they make is remarkable. 

The next Spring the team will be cap- 
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tained by Cadet Groninger, managed by 
Cadet Shiverick, and coached by Mr. 
Houle. 
1893. 
West Point, 15; Riverview Acad., 1. 
West Point, 8; Columbia College, 2. 
West Point, 6; Rutgers, 1. 
West Point, 2; Lehigh, 12. 
West Point, 6; Princeton Consol., 7. 
Team.—Rice, Hinkley, King, Stout, 
Goodale, Cruikshank, Gilmore, McDon- 
ough, Lott, Kerwin, Smedberg, Cave- 
naugh. 
1894. 
Rutgers, 3; West Point, 15. 
Columbia, 9; West Point, 8. 
Seventh Regt., 8; West Point, 6. 
Union, 4; West Point, 2. 
Princeton Consol., 12; West Point, 8. 
Lehigh, 5; West Point, 3. 
Team.—Lott, Hinkley, King, Cowell, 
Jerry, Kerwin, Gilmore, McDonough, 
McCoy, Saltzman, Bander, Cavenaugh, 
Thomas. 
1895. 
Rutgers, 7; West Point, 15. 
Peekskill M. A., 2; West Point, 12. 
Union, 8; West Point, 9. 
Lehigh, 12; West Point, 5. 
Seventh Regt., 11; West Point, 9. 
Team.—Kerwin, Nolan, Lott, King, 
McCoy, Hines, Burt, Stout, Bricker, 
Jervey, Craig. 
1896. 


Lafayette, 2; West Point, 1. 
Rutgers, 4; West Point, 13. 

Univ. of Vermont, 9; West Point, 8. 
Trinity, 10; West Point, 6. 

Lehigh, 7; West Point, 1. 

Seventh Regt., 4; West Point, 1. 


1897. 


Lafayette, 11; West Point, 6. 
Syracuse, 20; West Point, 2. 
Harvard, 2nd team, 14; West Point, o. 
Union, 7; West Point, 8. 

Wesleyan, 15; West Point, 5. 

Trinity, 18; West Point, 4. 

Seventh Regt., 0; West Point, 2. 


1808. 


Lafayette, 24; West Point, o. 
Union, 9; West Point, 4. 
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Vermont, 6; West Point, 4. 
Harvard, 2nd, 9; West Point, 2. 
Trinity, 4; West Point, 5. 
Wesleyan, 13; West Point, 13. 
Seventh Regt., 4; West Point, 1. 


1899. 


Union, 6; West Point, 3. 
Trinity, 1; West Point, 5. 
Wesleyan, 5; West Point, 10. 
Columbia, 7; West Point, 8. 
Cornell, 9; West Point, o. 
Seventh Regt., 4; West Point, 9. 


1900, 


Union, 7; West Point, 11. 

Rutgers, 6; West Point, 5. 

Trinity, 5; West Point, 2. 

Wesleyan, 19; West Point, 7. 

Riverview, 15; West Point, 7. 

Columbia, 3; West Point, to. 

Seventh Regt., 4; West Point, 5. 

Team.—Clark, Dougherty, Brown, 
Graham, Mumma, Zell, Garber, Abbot, 
Lahm. 


1901. 


Hamilton, 4; West Point, 14. 

Univ. of Vermont, 0; West Point, 16. 

Rutgers, 1; West Point, Io. 

Riverview, 4; West Point, 8. 

Lehigh, 20; West Point, 6. 

N. Y. University, 6; West Point, 6. 

Naval Academy, 3; West Point, 4. 

N. Y. State Normal, 3; West Point, 12. 

Seventh Regt., 7; West Point, 2. 

The team which played the Navy: 
Hackett, Herr, Zell, Abbot, Whipple, 
Hobson, Cooper, MacArthur, Graham. 


1902. 


April 12, Union, 1; West Point, 2. 
16, Syracuse, 4; West Point, 9. 
19, Harvard, 14; West Point, 4. 
23, Trinity, 4; West Point, 9. 
26, Rutgers, 0; West Point, 21. 
30, U. of Vt., 4; West Point, 6. 
May 3, Lafayette (game prevented 
by rain). 
7, U. of Penn., 2; West Point, 6. 
10, Fordham, 6; West Point, 2. 
14, N. Y. Univ., 4; West Point, 8. 


17, Naval Academy, 5; West 


Point, 2. 
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21, Univ. of W. Va. (game can 
celled). 
24, Wesleyan, 8; West Point, 6. 
28, Lehigh, 3; West Point, 9. 
30, 7th Regt., 2; West Point, 7. 
31, Univ. Ills., 6; West Point, 5 
7, Hamilton, 1; West Point, 8. 
10, Yale, 15; West Point, 4. 
Team.—Albright, Cooper, Herr, Mil- 
ton, Zell, Hobson, Abbot, Graham, Phil- 
lips, Hackett, Herring, Graves, Gardiner, 
Winston. 


June 


1903. 

April 11, Union, 1; West Point, 2. 

15, Williams, 2; West Point, 5. 

17, Dickinson, 1; West Point, 18. 

25, Harvard, 4; West Point, 6. 
29, Fordham, 1; West Point, o. 
2, Trinity, 3; West Point, 12. 
9, Lafayette, 7; West Point, 3. 
16, Amherst, 9; West Point, 3. 
23, Columbia, 11; West Point, 6. 
30, 7th Regt., 2; West Point, o. 

The men making up the baseball squad 

during the season were as follows: Wil- 
liams, F., manager; Graham, E. F., cap- 
tain; Cocheu, G. W., scorer; Graves, 
catcher; Hackett, 1st base; Gardiner, J. 
B., 2nd base; Herring, Garber, short- 
stops; Cooper, Crain, 3rd base; Rock- 
well, right field; Winston, center field; 
Whipple, left field; Graham, Phillips, 
Carter, W. V., Lane, pitchers. Substi- 
tutes—Zell Copp, Fulton, ,Harbold 
Meals, Hotz, O’Hara, Albright, Spurgin, 
Torney. 


4 


May 


1904. 
April 8, West Point, 5; Union, 8. 
16, West Point, 1; Penn. State, o. 
20, West Point, 8; Williams, 3. 
23, West Point, 3; Harvard, 12. 
4, West Point, 10; New York 
Univ., I. 
11, West Point, 4; 7th Regt., 4. 
14, West Point, 1; Yale, 7. 
18, West Point, 2; Fordham, 4. 
21, West Point, 8; Navy, 2. 
Team: Hackett, catcher ; Carter, pitch- 
er; Graves, Ist base; Gardiner, J. de B., 
2nd base; Crain, 3rd base; Pritchett, 
short stop; Whipple, Fulton, left field; 
Winston, center field; Rockwell, right 
field; Albright, Lane, pitchers; Herring, 
pitcher, short stop. 


May 
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1904. 


BATTING. FIELDING. 
No. of 
Name. Games. A. B. Hits. Percentage. Chances. Errors. Percentage. 
Fulton 4 2 I .500 


; oO 1.000 
Herring 16 5 313 2 708 
Gardiner, J. 2 ae 32 9 281 8 800 
Winston 33 9 a7 2 I .Q17 
Graves 34 9 265 
Crain 38 10 263 
Whipple 33 
Albright 10 
Hackett 35 
Carter, W. V : 10 
Rockwell, C. K 31 
Pritchett 10 
Lane, W. E 3 


.970 
3 O12 
.242 7 .786 
.200 : O13 


6° 


TTS A .00O0 
.100 ; .Q7I 
.005 O17 
.000 7 842 
.000 1.000 


CONHD DN 


1906. 


April 14, West Point, 16; Rutgers, 1. 
18, West Point, 3; Johns Hop- 


The following is a record of games 
played during the year: 
April 8, West Point, 5; Union, o. Sion @ 
Se ee fo a Ss, 2. 
12, West Point, 7; Trinity, 3. 21, West Point, 2; Columbia, 3. 
15, West Point, 2; Harvard, 13. we agar Meg aod 
1c West Point. 11: New York 25; West I oint, 7> N. Y.U niv., 3. 
9 Univ ‘ , : 28, West Point, 6; Wesleyan, 3. 
2, West Point, 2; Columbia, 2. May 2, West Point, 2; Yale, 5. 
. " . a2 ‘ a ea, 

6, West Point, 1; Pennsylvania 5, West Point, 6; Trinity, 2. 
State, 13. 12, West Point, 8; Fordham, 5. 
3, West Point, 7; Fordham, 11. 16, West Point, a Penn. State, 9. 
6, West Point, 13; Pratt In., ro. 19, West Point, 18; 22nd Rgt., 0. 
10. West Point, 1: Yale, 2. 23, West Point, 23 : Manhattan, 2. 

13, West Point, 9; 7th Regt., 1. 26, West Point, 8; Navy, 5. 
17, West Point, 4; Lafayette, 1o. June 2, West Point, 7; U. S. S. Penn- 
20, West Point, 5; Navy, 9. sylvania, 2. 


2 
mam, 
a 
=~ 
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BATTING—BASES STOLEN—RUNS. FIELDING. 


Batting Stolen Field 
Players. Games. Av. Bases. Runs. Players. Games. ing Av 
Rockwell, lf...... 12 .421 7 13 Prince, p 1.000 
Winston, cf...... 10 333 4 9 James, p 1.000 
Re, C8. o55556 2 333 ( Bonesteel, ea 1.000 
Groninger, 3 b.... .296 Dunwoody, p.... 1.000 
Flanson, f.1...... 276 Davis, R. H., 1 b. .970 
Wagner .207 Hanlon, .964 
Gardiner, I b.... .250 Rockwell, 1f..... .958 
Bonesteel, 1 b.... .250 Lane, .952 
Pritchett, s.s 243 Beavers, .923 
Wyman, s.s....... .167 10 Gardiner, 892 
Lane, 154 11 Wagner, 2 5 884 
Hanlon, .103 12 Pritchett, s.s.... 878 
Beavers, 9 .063 13 Winston, c.f...... 82 
Davis, R .050 14 Groninger, 3 778 
5 Prince, p 0.000 15 Wyman, s.s... 625 
16 James, p 0.000 16 Hanson, r.f...... .600 
17 Gordon, t:4.....55 0.000 17 Geiger, p .000 
18 Dunwoody, p 0.000 18 Tipton, 
19 Geiger, p 0.000 19 Gordon, r.f...... 
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FIELDING. 

Games ‘Rank Names P.O. 
4 I Wilmer ..... 23 
3 2 BI iss axe I 
9 3 Meyer ....... 08 
4 4 Mathues ..... 36 
12 5 Beavers ..... 5 
13 6 Mountford ..84 
3 7 Eastman .14 
5 8 PR sks bee 3 
13 9 Rockwell 12 
14 10 Groninger 9 
12 II Hanson ..... 9 
5 12 Johnson ..... 3 
14 13 Pritchett 17 
14 14 3onesteel 12 
13 15 Wagner ..... 38 
I 16 Wyman ..... I 
4 17 Geiger ...... oO 
3 18 Hanlon ...... 6 


1907. 
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E Percent. 
O 1.000 
O 1.000 
2 .980 
2 .948 
2 .947 
6 .946 
I .944 
I .94I 
I .933 
4 .909 
I .goo 
1 .888 
8 .866 
2 .866 
12 851 
1 .800 
3-750 
3 -727 


April 13, West Point, 5; Union, o. 
17, West Point, 7; Lehigh, 13. 
20, West Point, 4; Harvard, Io. 
24, West Point, 5; Yale, 4. 
27, West Point, 3; Penn., 5. 


May 


1, West Point, 3; Lafayette, 3. 


8 West Point, 11; N. Y. Uni- 


versity, 2. 


11, West Point, 1; Univ. of Vir- 


ginia, 5. 
15, West Point, 
State, 12. 








1893 1804 


U.S.Naval Acad’y 
Sin Sccassaeese 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Pn ccceekee> 
U. of Penn 
Penn. State 
EN 
N. Y. University. 
Wesleyan 
Trinity 
Union 
Williams 
Syracuse ae 
PR cosnhehac 2- 
Rutgers 
Lafayette 
U. of Vermont .. 
ee 
N.Y. State Normal 
Princeton Con... 6- 
Peekskill M. A... 
Colgate 
Virginia 
Riverview 
Dickinson 
Hamilton ....... 
U. of Illinois ... 
Manhattan 
Pratt Institute .. 
gth Reg.N.Y.N.G 
3rd Reg.N.Y.N.G. 
U.S.S. Pennsylv’a 
Tohns Hopkins U. 


wv 
uw: ° 
# . 


i. eae ee 


N 
fee 


* Harvard’s second team. 
Note: 





se 


4? 


1895 


Q-I!I 





6-10 


1-4 


West Point score is shown first. 


1897 1808 
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Games Ran 
3 I 
I2 2 
5 3 
4 4 
13 5 
5 6 
14 7 
13 8 
14 9 
Oo 10 
4 II 
4 12 
3 13 
I2 14 
14 15 
13 16 
3 17 
I 18 
June 






BATTING. 

AB. R S.B. S.H. Per cen 
Hanlon ....5 2 3 0 0 .600 
Beavers ..37 13 18 4 0 .487 
Johnson 166979 2 0 «37 
Wilmer 52 3% ft ae 
Rockwell ...52 16 19 13 0 .365 
ONS: 555s a.0m ilar 41 0 363 
Pritchett ...56 16 20 6 7 .357 
Wagner ..46 13 16 6 6 .347 
Groninger ..58 13 18 3 I .310 
Meyer ...... 35 610 2 0 .287 
SOT. cis... et 2 te. ae 
Mathues 2 04-009 250 
a 401 00 .250 
Hanson ....45 711 6 O .244 
Bonesteel 50 312 3 I .240 
Mountford .38 7 5 2 I .142 
Eastman 420 0 8 00 
Wyman 4 0 0 I O .000 


18, West Point, 6; Navy, 5. 


22, West Point, 
25, West Point, 
29, West Point, 
30, West Point, 


8; Colgate, 1. 
3; Fordham, 8. 
7; Trinity, 9. 
8; 7th Regiment 


N. G. N. Y., s. 


1, West Point, 


3; Wesleyan, 2. 


The team that played the Navy: Gron- 
inger, Pritchett, Wagner, Beavers, Han- 


son, 


Mountford, 


Meredith, Haverkamp. 


1899 


9-4 


1900 


10-3 


-19 


5-4 


Johnson, 


3onesteel, 
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IF. W. Honeycutt, o. A. 
Individual Champion, 
1904. 


DICKINSON, 


tercollegiate 
ship, 1906. 


ARMY FENCING 


Tied for individual in- 
champion- 


Tied for individual cham- 


F. E. Witurrorp, G. V. StRone, 
Individual champion, 
1902. 


pionship, 1906. 


CHAMPIONS 


FENCING 


By Lieut. F. W. Honeycutt, 5th F. A. 


ENCING at the Military Academy 
} made itself noticed in 1902, when 
the first West Point Fencing 
Team entered the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships for that year. From that time 
until the present our team has taken first 
place four times out of six meets, and 
the other two years came in an easy sec- 
ond. 

In the season of 1902 the team de- 
feated the following colleges in dual 
meets at the Academy: Cornell 6-3, Har- 
vard 9-0, Columbia 6-3, Yale 4-2, Penn- 
sylvania 7-2. The team for the Intercol- 
legiate was composed of Strong ‘04; 
Preckinridge, ‘05; Nichols, ‘03. The 
standing of the first three teams was as 
follows: Army .740, Columbia .648, 
Navy .620. 

The next season, 1903, was as good 
for us as the preceding one. _Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell, Columbia and Yale were 
all defeated in dual meets by decisive 


scores. 


At the Intercollegiate the team 
made a percentage higher than in 1902 


and was an easy victor. The first three 
teams were Army .778, Columbia .689, 
Yale .422. Team was composed this 
year by Breckinridge, ’05; Scott, W. R., 
‘04; Honeycutt, ’o4. 

This year the Navy was not repre- 
sented at the Meet. 

Things still came our way in the fol- 
lowing season, 1904, and everything 
went along in the proper fashion from 
the Army viewpoint. We defeated Har- 
vard, Cornell, Pennsylvania and Yale in 
dual meets by good margins in the Acad- 
emy Gymnasium. Scott, W. R., ‘04; 
Honeycutt, ‘o4, and Barber, ‘05, com- 
posed the team for the Intercollegiate. 
Standing of first four teams at the end 
of the meet were: Army .759, Colum- 
bia .611, Cornell .611. Navy .539. 

One of those years now came along 
when, although we got away with all 





706 ARMY AND 
the dual meets at home, at the finish we 
had to see our sailor rivals take the 
Bronze Trophy away to Annapolis. The 
Navy won, the Army came in second. 
The team was composed of Barber, ’05; 
Williford, ‘06; Hum- 

phreys, ‘06. 

In 1906 we had two 
fencers from _ the last 
year’s team and with the 
addition of Dickinson. 

‘o8, we had a_ strong 
team which fully lived up 
to all expectations. 

Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and 
were defeated in dual 
meets, and the season 
was closed by bringing 
the Trophy back from 
New York after the big 
meet. The team for the 
Intercollegiate was Willi- 
ford, ‘06; Humphreys, F. 
E., ’06; and Dickinson, 
‘o8. lirst three teams: 
Army .738; Harvard .548; Navy .524. 

This year the Navy again took the 


Yale, 
Columbia 


E. L. 


Individual 


lead at the Intercollegiate, and we had 
to be content with second place. “Con- 
tented” is not the proper word, however, 
as we hope to be able to show next 


POINT 


D. BRECKINRIDGE, 
Champion, 
Intercollegiate 


FENCING 


NAVY LIFE. 


spring. If the Army does not win, it will 
be because it is impossible. 

West Point fencing—and may we not 
justly say the great success of, West 
Point fencing—is firstly and lastly due to 
the untiring efforts, deter- 
mination and tact of Cap- 
tain H. J]. Koehler of the 
Military Academy. He 
has given this sport an 
impetus which it is to be 
hoped will keep up. The 
team was ably coached 
and instructed besides by 
Mr. Richard Malchien 
for two years, who did ex- 
cellent work with the 
teams of 1903 and 1904. 
We are now very fortu- 
nate in having had Mr. 
Louis Vanthier, Vaitre 
D’ Armes, on duty at the 
Academy for the past 
three years. Mr. Vanthier 
was formerly at the New 
York Fencers’ Club, and 
it would be difficult to find a man 
who knew the fine points of fencing as 
he does, or had such good form. 

May the Championship always lie with 
either the Army or the Navy Team; and 
may that mean Our Team. 


1903. 
Fencing. 


CLASS. 





THERE ON TACKLING 


OUR ARTIST AT THE ARMY-YALE GAME. 





THE LINE-UP 


ARMY. NAVY. 
Besson (Hayes) . . .. . L.G. . . Reifsnider (DeMott, Robertson) 
Weeks (Stockton) .... L.T. . . Northcroft 
Erwin (Bowen) ..... L.G . . Wright, P. T. (Stuart) 
Philoon (Pullen). ... . Cc. . . Slingluff 
Moss (Dixon). . ... . R.G . . Meyer, G. R. (Brand) 
Fowler (Johnson, T. J.) . . R.T. . . Shafroth (Leighton) 
Stearns (Garey). .... RE... Dague 
Mountford (Ayres). . . . Q.B. . . Lange (Nason) 
Beavers (Chamberlain) . L.H.B.. . Jones, R. E. (Hambsch) 
Greble (Hanlon) . . . . R.H.B.. . Burg (Smith) 

Smith, ( Capt.) 
(Johnson, R. D., Surles) F.B. . . Douglas (Capt.) 


OFFICIALS. 


Referees, CorBIN, SHARPE; Umpire, WHITING. 


ARMY. NAVY. 


Touchdowns made by Goals by Touchdowns made by Goals by 


| 


salalon| | co! | Hf 


Goalskicked from field Safeties by Goals kicked from field Safeties by 


TOTAL POINTS 





THE NAVY TEAM. 
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THE NAVY FOOTBALL FIELD. 


WEST POINT FIELD, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THIS YEAR’S GAME WITH YALE. 





FOR RECOVERING A FUMBLE 
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HARDER! 
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OUR ARTIST AT THE NAVY-HARVARD GAME. 

















Lreut.-Com'p’r J. M. Reeves. “Tack” CATES. 


NAVY 





Pror. Paut DASHIELL, 










THE COACHES. 


ATHLETICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


CAPT. W. F. HALSEY, U. S. N. (Retired) 
\W HEREVER a number of young lief from the daily work in athletic exer- 


men of sane minds and healthy cises. In this particular, the students of 
bodies foregather in any insti- the Naval Academy have not differed 
tution in this broad land of ours, there from those at 
will always be found some that seek re- 












other institutions; and 
from time immemorial the Midshipmen, 
or Naval Cadets, have played base ball, 
rowed, boxed, fenced and indulged in 
cther outdoor sports and games, as their 
fancies dictated. 

In 1870 the four-oared crew of the 
Naval Academy defeated the crew of the 
Quaker City Boat Club, in a three-mile 
race on the Severn. ‘This victory not 
only gave a great impetus to the sport 
that before had been restricted to inter- 
class racing, but also had an important 
bearing on aquatics, as it was probably 
the first race in the United States where 
the sliding stroke was used. The Phila- 
delphia crew was coached by Mr. Coul- 
ter, a professional oarsman, and_ the 
Midshipmen by Mr. Blaikie of Harvard, 
he whose book, “How to get strong and 
how to remain so,’ became a standard 
for amateur work. Each of these gentle- 
men supposed he had the secret of the 
sliding stroke, and in the training of the 
crews much care was taken to prevent 
the rival from obtaining desired data. It 
was a surprise to each, when both shells 
were found to be similarly rigged. The 



























Captain W. F. Hatsey, U.S. N. 
Washington Member of Executive Committee, Navy 


Rildetio Anesdiation, equipment for pulling the sliding stroke 
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was very crude; instead of the leather- 
covered seats, properly grooved sliding 
on tracks—as now obtains—the seats 
were of long, thin, tough, boards suffi- 
ciently braced to withstand the strain. 
The seats of the rowing trousers were 
re-enforced with buckskin, and both 
trousers and boards were well slushed to 
reduce friction. The oarsmen slid on the 
boards, instead of the seats sliding as 
in the modern method. While this stroke 
proved its great efficiency, the method of 
applying it imposed an additional phy- 
sical strain on the oarsmen. 

During the same year, the first Acad- 
emy (or ’Varsity) base ball team was 
organized, and was permitted to play 
games with outside clubs, but only on 
the home grounds—like shell racing, base 
kall had flourished only in inter-class 
games. Boxing, fencing, and _ instruc- 
tion in the gymnasium formed part of 
the routine of practical exercises. 

With the advent of foot ball as a Na- 
tional pastime, a new sport was intro- 
duced that quickly found favor with 
those members of the Corps that were 


endowed with the physique and liking 


for this strenuous exercise. In 1890 a 
correspondence between the authorities 
of the Military and Naval Academies, on 
the subject of athletics, resulted in the 
sending to West Point of a Navy Foot 
Ball Team, the game that was played 
being the first of the series of contests 
that have become historical and interna- 
tional in their reputation. The initial 
game resulted in a victory for the Navy 
by the score of 24 too. The Army pos- 
sessed the usual brawn, muscle and sand, 
but apparently had little or no experience 
with the game. They profited, however, 
by this in a manner that subsequently 
brought much fejoicing to their sup- 
porters, and a corresponding depression 
of the feelings of the Navy contingent. 
Smarting under defeat, the Army for 
the season of 1891 obtained the services 
of a University player, to advise and in- 
struct, and in the game played at An- 
napolis defeated the Midshipmen by the 
score of 36 to 18. The Army Team 
showed immense superiority in the play- 
ing and knowledge of the game, demon- 
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trating clearly the value of systematic 
instruction and training. 

Up to this year (1891) there had not 
obtained at the Naval Academy any sys- 
tem or method in regard to athletic 
sports; there was no supervision by the 
officers, and beyond the limits demand- 
ed by discipline, there was no control by 
the authorities of the games played in 
recreation hours. Everything pertaining 
to these was in the hands of the Cadets; 
those to whom the sports appealed in- 
dulged as the individual felt inclined. 
The stronger aggressive element mak- 
ing the first teams—which were selected 
ky the respective Captains—while nat- 
urally much desirable material failed to 
put in appearance. There was a great 
absence of the scrubs or hustler teams, 
without which no first team properly 
can be developed. 

To those having the interest at heart 
of athletics at the Academy, it was more 
than evident that steps should be taken to 
bring system and control out of chaos. 
With the permission of the Superinten- 
dent, the Navy Auxiliary Athletic Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1891, shortly 


CREW OF 1870. 
GaLtaway, Post, Woop, 
Huspbarp (Capt.). 
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THE NAVY BASEBALL TEAM OF 773. 


From left to right (top row): W. F. 
J. M. Robinson, W. C 


Cowles, Gilbert 
after the defeat of the Navy Team. The 
prime mover of this organization was 
Colonel R. M. Thompson, a Naval Acad- 
emy graduate of the class of ‘68. Colonel 
Thompson aptly has been termed the 
“Father of Naval Academy Athletics.” 
To the great generosity, unbounded en- 
thusiasm, excellent advice, and unabated 
interest of this gentleman, is due the 
development of the present excellent ex- 
isting athletic conditions. 

The first article of the constitution of 
the Navy Auxiliary Athletic Association 
stated squarely in its platform, “For the 
encouragement of athletics at the Naval 
Academy.” The new organization, as its 
name indicated, was auxiliary; its intent 
being to advise and assist with financial 
aid the work undertaken by the Naval 
Cadets. The Executive Committee, com- 
posed of officers and professors on duty 
at the Academy, was enabled to get in 
close touch with the young aspirants for 
athletic honors. Membership was open 
to any active or retired officer of the 
Navy, to all Academy graduates, and 
civilian professors at the Academy. The 
dues were small so that all could be 
placed on the same plane, and those 


Halsey, H. Morrell, E. B. Underwood, T. E. 
Fowler; (front 


. Muse; (second row): 
Shufeldt, R. F. Nicholson. 


row): M. A. 
whose financial condition permitted, were 
encouraged to contribute to the good 
cause, as they felt able. The name was 
subsequently changed to Navy Athletic 
Association, but the character of its work 
remained the same. Athletic sports of all 
kinds were encouraged—an innovation 
being the introduction of track athletics, 
the first meet being held. in the spring 
of 1892 and continuing annually ever 
since. 

To encourage and develop the love of 
athletics, and properly to prepare the re- 
spective teams, advice was sought from 
those Universities and Institutions with 
whom systematized sport was an old 
story. The Medical Officer in charge of 
physical training, made a careful exami- 
nation of each Cadet, and from data ob- 
ained by measurements and the strength 
tests, charted the physical characteristics 
of the individual. Over-development, or 
lack of such, was noted, and the individ- 
ual given a specific prescription for cer- 
tain physical exercise in the gymnasium, 
under supervision of the instructor, to 
produce the desired conditions. Rules 
were adopted by which the much cov- 
eted N, to be worn on sweaters, would 
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be awarded to the representative players 
deserving this honor. Colonel Thomp- 
son presented a magnificent loving cup, 
known as “The Thompson Trophy” on 
which was to be engraved each year, 
the name of the Midshipman that had, in 
the opinion of the Executive Committee, 
done the most during that year for pro- 
motion of athletics at the Academy. The 
interest of certain bonds also given by 
the same generous patron, was devoted 
to the purchase of gold medals for the 
champion fencers of the Academy. The 
Executive Committee awarded each 
year a service sword properly engraved 
for general excellence in athletics to the 
Midshipman that was deemed the one 
most worthy of this prize. Medals for 
track athletics, boxing and fencing, bi- 
noculars for boat sailing, banners for 
classes that aggregated the most points 
in athletics, were also offered. In the 
old days the honor of carrying the Bat- 
talion Colors was awarded to the com- 
pany that in a competitive infantry drill, 
made the greatest number of points. 
Under the administration of the then 
Superintendent, Captain (now Rear Ad- 
miral) P. H. Cooper, the manner of 
award was amended to include points 
made at all professional drills, and ath- 
letic sports; each company being cred- 
ited with the scheduled number of points 
for the members that were represented 
on any Academy Team. 
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The Midshipmen’s Athletic Associa- 
tion was organized on a firm basis with 
the proper officers and committees ; man- 
agers for the several teams were ap- 
pointed; coaches of well-known ability, 
and character were secured, and grad- 
ually followed the establishment of order 
and a fair system. In 1892 the services 
of a Yale coach were obtained for the 
foot ball team, and training table estab- 
lished ; the game that year at West Point 
was a Naval victory, score 12 to 4. The 
return game the following year saw the 
Navy again victorious by the score of 6 
to 4. Then until 1899 the games be- 
tween the National Academies were dis- 
continued. 

During this interval athletics were en- 
couraged and promoted at the Naval 
Academy, but it appears to be a well-es- 
tablished fact that the interest excited by 
the annual contests between West Point 
and the Naval Academy proved more 
of an incentive in these particular sports 
than any other scheme that could be de- 
vised. 

In 1899 the games between the Acad- 
emies were resumed, being played each 
year on Franklin Field, Philadelphia; 
the opportunities for so doing being due 
to the courtesy and hospitality of the 
University of Pennsylvania. A most 
pleasing feature of these annual contests 
is that the Battalions from both Acad- 
emies are permitted to witness the games 


THE “EVER-VICTORIOUS” CREW OF ’95. 


Jenson, Brainerd, Causey, 


(manager), Bradley 


Cabaniss, Glendon (coach), Taffinder, Dreutzer, Reichmuth, Lieut W. 
(captain), 


Wilson 


(coxswain). 
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THE NAVY TRAINING TABLE. 


—naturally the presence of these enthusi- 
astic supporters adds materially to the 
interest of the meetings. In 1905 the 
annual game was played at Princeton, 
returning to Philadeplhia in 1906. 

As a result of the athletics at the Na- 
val Academy, the Navy Department, in 
1903, appointed a board to consider the 
subject of athletics in the Service. The 
report of this board recommending cer- 
tain athletic outfits for each class of ves- 
sel, with trophies for winning teams, 
was approved in its entirety by the De- 
partment, and forms the foundation on 
which the present interest in athletics 
throughout the Service is based. In 1905 
the President of the United States di- 
rected the ordering of a joint Army and 
Navy Board, to consider the subject of 
the physical training of the young gen- 
tlemen at the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies. Among other recommendations 
made by the Board and approved by the 
President was one to the effect that each 
student should be required to have at 
least two hours physical exercise weekly, 
exclusive of drills and military exer- 
cises. 

The Naval Academy has been unable, 
like other institutions, to rely entirely on 
its graduate athletes for the necessary 
training and coaching. A’ midshipman 
after being graduated, is generally 
booked for five years’ continuous service 


on shipboard, and during this time gets 
out of touch with the changes made in 
the rules, and the improvements in the 
games. When the services of such grad- 
uates can be obtained it is frequently 
found that the much-longed for coach 
has plenty to learn, and is not fitted to 
instruct in the up-to-date methods. Ex- 
ceptions there have been to this rule— 
when officers have served continuously 
in ships on the East coast—and have 
thus been enabled to keep up their 
knowledge of the several sports; it goes 
without saying that the services of these 
are eagerly sought. 

The systems of the larger universities 
have been utilized with the foot ball 
teams at the Naval Academy, with vary- 
ing success. In 1904 the Midshipmen’s 
Athletic Association requested through 
their president that Professor P. J. 
Dashiell be asked to become Head Coach 
for a term of years, to be assisted by 
such others as might be deemed desir- 
able, and thus to build up from the grad- 
uates a coaching staff to be further as- 
sisted and advised by such University 
graduates as should be advisable. The 
young men had the right idea, and 
builded even better than they knew. Pro- 
fessor Dashiell accepted the position for 
two years, but continued in charge for 
the third season. To the intelligence, 
ability and indefatigable work of this of- 
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THE NAVY BASKET BALL TEAM; A. H. VANDERHOOF, CAPTAIN. 


THE NAVY °07 FOOTBALL SQUAD. 





ARMY AND 


Captain W. S. Benson, Pror. 
Com’d’t of Midshipmen, 


President. 


N. M. 
Head Dept. Physics and Chemistry, 
Treasurer. 


NAVY 


TERRY, Lieut.-Com’p’r. H. J. Z1EGEMEIER, 
Dept. of Seamanship, 


Secretary. 


NAVY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ficer the Navy is indebted for the grand 
progress made by the several teams un- 
der his direction and charge. 

Assisted by certain University and 
Naval Academy graduates the Navy 
Team showed a constant improvement 
that was most gratifying. In 1903 the 
Army won by the overwhelming score of 
40 to 5. In 1904 the Army was still vic- 
In 1905 
In 1906 the 


torious by the score of 12 to o. 
the score was a tie, six all. 
Association was most fortunate in ob- 
taining as field coach Mr. J. M. Cates, 


Yale, 05. This gentleman brought with 
his charming personality, a mind abun- 
dantly stored with a knowledge of the 
game in every particular, and the addi- 
tional happy faculty, not only of impart- 
ing this knowledge, but also of infusing 
his spirit of enthusiasm in those with 
whom he was brought in contact. The 
combination with Professor Dashiell was 
a happy one, and the victory by the Navy 
Team by the score of 10 to 0, speaks 
volumes for the excellent work. 

Lieutenant Commander J. M. Reeves, 
who played tackle on the victorious team 
of 1893, is head coach for the present 
year, and has Mr. Cates associated with 
him in the season’s work. The Service 
kas entire confidence in these two in their 
labors, and feels sure that no matter 
what may be the result of the game, 
everything possible will have been done 
by them and the assistants to turn out 
a successful team. 

The annual expenses for athletics at 


the Naval Academy average, in round 
numbers, eighteen thousand dollars. This 
amount is raised entirely by voluntary 
subscriptions or contributions from mem- 
bers of the Navy, and Midshipmen’s Ath- 
letic Associations. There are no gate re- 
ceipts to liquidate the expenses incurred; 
all games at the Naval Academy are open 
to the general public and at the annual 
contests 1% Philadelphia, admission to 
the Navy seats is by tickets obtained 
from members of the Association; no fi- 
nancial aid is permitted to be received 
from any outside source. The Midship- 
men contribute a large sum for athletics, 
which is utilised in paying for racing 
shells, athletic outfits and supplies, in- 
cluding uniforms; guaranties for visit- 
ing teams, and other incidental expenses. 
The Navy Athletic Association bears the 
expense of providing coaches and train- 
ers, prizes, medals, and the necessary 
travel and expenses of Teams from the 
Academy that take part in games out- 
side of Annapolis. 

The present existing condition of ath- 
letics at the Naval Academy is of grad- 
ual growth, and the results obtained 
should appeal to those having at heart 
the interest of their Alma Mater. 

The services of competent coaches and 
trainers have been secured by the Navy 
Athletic Association for the care and 
instruction of the boats’ crews, base ball, 
feot ball and track teams. Excellent in- 
structors are provided by the Govern- 
ment for swimming, boxing. fencing and 
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gymnastic work. Sailing service cutters, 
launches, cat boats and knockabouts, is 
encouraged, and instructions given by 
experienced officers. Tennis has its ad- 
vocates, and numerous courts are pro- 
vided for the Midshipmen. Basket ball 
was organized last year and will prob- 
ably progress in a corresponding ratio 
with the other sports. The training un- 
dertaken by the crews and several teams, 
is carefully looked after and conscien- 
tiously carried out by the candidates. A 
Medical Officer, detailed for that pur- 
pose, is on the lookout to see that no 
Midshipman is taxed beyond his physi- 
cal limit; a physical trainer of well- 
known ability sees to the welfare of the 
charges in his particular line. Economy 
in expenditures is insisted upon, and 
the desire is to promote healthful, manly 
sports, to encourage the individualto care 
for himself physically, to appeal to the 
highest manly attributes of character, 
that the best results may be obtained. 
Above all, to inculcate the spirit of in- 
dulgence in sports for the love of sports, 
as amateurs in the highest sense of the 
word; for clean, fair and wholesome en- 
deavors. The natural desire of every 


MIDSHIPMEN’S ATHLETIC 


(Left to richt, top row): 
3acon, Burg, 


UNITED 


Rockwell, Turner, R. K.; 


R. A.; (bottom row): James, J.; 
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team is to win, and while this desire can- 
not be ignored, the very object of these 
contests should be to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number; not to be 
beaten until the last whistle blows, to 
strive at all times to do the very best 
possible, and, if defeated, to accept the 
defeat in a manly, sportsmanlike man- 
ner, with increased respect for the prow- 
ess of the antagonist to whom victory has 
come. 

Are the results satisfactory and com- 
mensurate with the outlay, and does the 
proper spirit obtain in these contests? In 
the humble opinion of the writer, there 
is -but one answer, and that is unquali- 
fiedly—YES. Abuses are met with every- 
where, and advantages are taken of con- 
fiding or enthusiastic people that are car- 
ried away by their temporary exhilira- 
tion of spirits; but the great good re- 
sulting from the earnest work done at 
Annapolis far overbalances the few ob- 
jectionable conditions that have arisen. 
While all the Midshipmen cannot take 
part in the games played, the less for- 
tunate ones are ardent supporters of their 
representative teams, and in their cheer- 
ing and encouragement of the players 
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find much comfort and a desirable and 
heartfelt relief from the life of necessar- 
ily strict routine. During the several 
seasons, after drills are over, numbers 
of the Midshipmen, beside the mem- 
bers or candidates for the teams, can be 
seen on any day exercising at the sports 
that are in vogue at that season. 
Navy ReEcorps. 

The records of the teams at the Naval 
Academy will bear favorable compari- 
son with those of other institutions. The 
Navy Boat crew of 1905 was never de- 
feated, and lowered the colors of George- 
town, Pennsylvania, Yale College and 
Columbia. This season the crew was 
most successful, and at Poughkeepsie 
made an excellent showing. In base ball, 
games have been played with the leading 
amateur teams that reflected credit on 
the Midshipmen participants. The Navy 
Track Team has established a reputation, 
defeating Haverford and Penn State. 
The fencing team in the intercollegiate 
contests has twice carried off the Trophy. 
The foot ball teams have made good 
against many doughty opponents on the 
gridiron. The more recently organized 
rifle teams have on many occasions shown 
their excellence as marksmen. All this 
has been accomplished in addition to the 
strict military routine, which, in itself, 
leaves not many moments at the disposal 
of the Midshipman. The University 
graduate coming as a coach to the Naval 
Academy is impressed with these condi- 
tions, and has often given expression 
to his feelings by asking “how can you 
do so much with so little time at your 
disposal ?” 

The youngster that comes out as a 
candidate for any team is taught self- 
restrain and denial, aggressiveness (when 
needed), perfect obedience, and learns 
to take the hard knocks received in a 
manner befitting one whose life is not 
to be “a summer’s dream.” Surely the 
experience gained must add its quota to 
the proper training of the individual for 
his chosen profession. The dual contests 
tetween the National Academies have 
been limited to fencing, base ball and 
football, and the records show that in 
all these the Army has a lead in victories 
won; yet so slight is the lead, and so 
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evenly are the teams matched, that the 
interest each year lags not the least. 

In the allotment of seats for the game 
at Franklin Field, one-third the number 
is assigned each to the University of 
Pennsylvania, West Point and the Naval 
Academy. Those for the Academies are 
distributed, as a rule, among the contrib- 
uting members whose donations make 
the games possible. Until 1903 the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s tickets were 
not for sale; but the difficulties faced by 
that institution in meeting the numerous 
demands became unsupportable, so the 
Army and Navy agreed that the quota 
for the Pennsylvania University could be 
sold. The boxes are auctioned off to the 
highest bidders, and the other seats sold 
at a uniform price. From the gross re- 
ceipts are taken the day’s expenses ; these 
consist of the printing of the tickets, the 
policing and preparing of the field, and 
the incidentals for the teams to and from 
Philadelphia. The net proceeds are di- 
vided equally and allotted to the Army 
and Navy Aid Societies for the benefit of 
the widows and children of officers and 
men that have lost their lives in service. 
in round numbers the sale of Pennsyl- 
vania’s seats (one-third of the field) pro- 
duces $20,000; of this amount $2,000 is 
taken for the expenses incurred, leaving 
annually nine thousand dollars for each 
of the Aid Societies. This is a practical 
result of athletics at the National Acade- 
mies, and each Cadet or Midshipman 
that takes part, or assists in any way, 
has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
efforts have their reward in the financial 
aid given these two most charitable or- 
ganizations. 

What of the game at Philadelphia, the 
climax of the season’s work? Can any- 
one gaze on the scene presented on 
Franklin Field on those eventful days 
without being thrilled by the sight. Slug- 
gish indeed must be the man’s condition 
who does not find the heart beats increase 
and who knows not the joy of enthus- 
ijasm and anticipation. Here is gathered 
together an assembly of nearly thirty 
thousand people; graced at times by the 
Chief Executive of the Nation ; composed 
at all times of distinguished men in all 
professions of life, mingling with repre- 
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THE NAVY FENCING TEAM, INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS. 
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(Front Row): Roschardt, McIntyre, Quillian, Bradford, Jones. 
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sentatives of the military services of all 
ranks and ages. The staging is perfect; 
banked on the south side in serried 
miasses, rising tier above tier, is the 
Army, with its enthusiastic supporters ; 
airectly opposite, the Navy contingent ap- 
pears in equal force. On the west stand 
and thronging the windows and balco- 
nies of the beautiful gymnasium, are the 
neutral representatives, who impartially 
applaud the good plays that follow. 
Flags, flags, everywhere; the gray, black 
and gold denoting the Army adherents, 
while those of Navy blue and old gold, 
proclaim allegiance to the Sons of Nep- 
tune—and the glorious coloring, the gray 
and black of the Cadets, the Navy Blue 
with gold trimmings of the Midshipmen ; 
the stylishly becoming gowns of the 
Landsome matrons—and above all the at- 
tractive costumes of the Army or Navy 
girl. The beautiful figure of she who, 
with heightened color and sparkling eye, 
forms alone an incentive for the young 
warriors to do or die. Between is the 
gridiron, carefully marked and rolled, 
awaiting the contestants; the Military 


and Naval Academy bands, resplendent 
in uniform, with brightly glistening in- 
struments, each near its respective con- 


tingent. Above all, flying from the lofty 
pole, “Old Glory” waves in graceful 
folds, conscious that under that banner 
its faithful supporters will battle for vic- 
tory. Surely such a scene cannot be for- 
gotten; such an assembly to view an 
amateur performance of the most 
strictly amateur character. Here are they 
gathered together, without money, and 
without price, save for that given for 
“sweet charity's sake.” 

Heralded by a wildly enthusiastic de- 
monstration the Teams come trotting on 
the field; word pictures fail to describe 
the reception given. With gratifying 
courtesy it is noted that each Academy 
gives a cheer of welcome to its opponent ; 
the well-known slogan of “West Point” 
being answered by the effective, far- 
reaching “siren call” of the Navy. What 
splendid specimens are these young ath- 
letes; of the same breed—that of the best 
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our glorious country can produce. Alike 
in sand, nerve and grit, possessed of abil- 
ity and knowledge ; trained to the minute, 
each with the same love for his Alma 
Mater, and each imbued with the deter- 
mination to do his utmost for the glory 
of the colors and the service he repre- 
sents. Grand representatives of the 
young blood of the Military Services, 
each respecting his antagonist as a foe- 
man worthy of his steel, a well-built, 
clean set of young men, in whose care 
the future safety of the country may be 
well confided. 

During the first half how we are 
swayed as the game progresses; follow- 
ing each play, noting each point gained, 
and elated or depressed as the tide of 
battle ebbs or flows! Between the halves 
how pleasant is the courtesy extended by 
the Academies, each to the other, and 
when they join and lift their young voices 
in the well-known refrain, “The Army 
and Navy Forever,” can any onlooker 
fail to be impressed? 

With the end of the game comes the 
parade of the victors. Led by the band 
they gather around the beloved colors 
and cheer to the echo. When the victory 
is ours we know that Time has turned 
backward in its flight, and that not only 
in spirit, but also in reality are we young- 
sters again, joining hands and voices 
with those others as being one of them. 
Then the parade of the defeated ones; 
sandy and true sportsmen to the last they 
show to the others that, though the joys 
of victory are not to them, they accept 
defeat in a way that demands our ad- 
miration. Our heart goes out to them 
in sympathy, for we know from sad ex- 
perience “how bitter is the cup.” 

The day has passed into history, but 
the effects remain. The pleasure given 
to thousands, the friendships made and 
renewed, the splendid exhibition of skill 
and self-restraint, the enthusiasm, and 
the clearly demonstrated devotion to the 
Services they love so well—all this, so 
far as the Navy’s part is concerned, is 
niade possible by athletics at the Naval 
Academy. 
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THE NAVAL ACADEMY RIFLE TEAM IN 
THE NATIONAL MATCHES OF 1907 


BY 
LIEUT. ALBERT S. JONES, N. G.N. J. 


Secretary National Rifle Association of America 


HEN a team from the Naval 
Academy comes off victor at 


rowing, or at a foot-ball or 
a base ball match, the papers become hys- 
terical, and the whole country rings with 
acclaim for the heroes of Uncle Sam’s 
training school for future admirals. 
What a contrast to the reception given 
the fifteen lads, composing the Naval Ri- 
fie Team, which covered itself with glory 
at the late Camp Perry, Ohio, big shoot- 
ing matches. The part played by the mid- 
shipmen’s team was a feature of annual 
competitions of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and the 
National Rifle Association, for 1907. 
Their reward was to wear a brown “N” 
on their sweater, and a congratulatory 
order issued by the Superintendent of 
the Academy. 

It was their first appearance in compe- 
tition with the strong service teams, and 
the representatives of various states and 
territories. Before the matches began, 
the youngsters from Annapolis were 
looked upon as a team of fair strength, 
considering their youthfulness and their 
lack of experience ; but few people really 


looked for them among the prize win- 
ners. It was known that the Academy 
team had defeated the officers of the 
Maryland National Guard; the District 
of Columbia and the 71st Regiment of 
New York in short-range matches early 
in the season, but their ability at long 
range and in skirmish and rapid fire was 
unknown, and all the more credit is due 
them when the short experience that they 
kad in such work is taken into consid- 
eration, as against the years of experi- 
ence by the older teams. The members 
of the Academy team made great sacri- 
fices in order to take part in their matches 
in that they gave up practically all their 
recreation for purposes of practice. At 
best their recreation is very limited, and 
their practice necessarily so. During the 
last Spring term they worked at 200, 300 
and 600 yards. They then started on 
their regular Summer practice cruise, re- 
turning to the Academy July 15th to 
learn something about long range work 
and skirmishing, which they had never 
tried before. They had three weeks of 
it at Annapolis and two weeks at Camp 
Perry, prior to the match, and acquired 
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Stark, Mailley, Lee, Bradley, Earle, 


Knerr, Wilson, Heiberg. 


in that short space of time the knowledge 
of rifle shooting to enable them to make 
the splendid showing they did. 

The story of the great match shows 


how well the cadets upheld the tradition 
of our Navy; how coolly and how 
quickly they went about their work, and 
what a splendid uphill fight they made 
throughout the three nerve-wrecking 
days of the match, finally ending up with 
a “Garrison finish” that made them prize 
winners, and covered them with glory, 
and this without the encourageinent of 
ten thousand cheering voices, and a cy- 
clone of waving blue flags; no gallery 
and no bright smiles to encourage their 
efforts. 

To return to the contest: The skirmish 
run, the most trying and perhaps the 
most difficult stage of the match, was 
first on the program, and when the scores 
were announced the strong Ohio team was 
found in the lead with 907 points, fol- 
luwed by teams of the regular service. 
The midshipmen were in tenth place 
with a total of 817, ninety points behind 
the leader. Nothing daunted, the young- 
sters settled down to the long uphill fight 
lasting through two days more of con- 
tinuous shooting. At 200. yards rapid 
fire they made a total of 543 points, 
which pulled them up to eighth place in 


the big fight, passing Illinois and New 
Jersey. In slow fire, at 200 yards, they 
made the same total and passed Minne- 
sota, so that at the end of the first day 
they had bettered their position by three 
piaces, and found themselves seventh on 
the list. 

Perhaps the success was too much for 
them, or the pace momentarily too rapid, 
for at 600 yards the next morning they 
fell back to eighth place, New York pass- 
ing them. Noon-time reflection, how- 
ever, and a little talk from the team Cap- 
tain as to the kind of a fight the Navy 
Academy’s traditions call for, had a good 
effect, for when the smoke cleared away 
at the 800-yard stage, it was found that 
the middies had the highest board of all 
the forty-eight. They had rolled up a to- 
tal of 555 points, very near the record, 
and the highest ever made in the Nation- 
al Match. Needless to say, they had re- 
gained the lost place, and once more were 
seventh on the list. 

Friday morning saw the beginning of 
the final struggle, the 1000-yard stage, 
which has proven the downfall of many 
an ambitious team. 

Matters had not progressed far when 
it looked as if the lads had at last got- 
ten “beyond their depth.” The middies 
have “blown up” was the remark heard 
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Mipsuipman W. A. LEE, Jr., 
Winner of the President’s Match and the National 
Pistol Match zt Camp Perry, Ohio, this year. 


behind the firing line. and for a while 
it seemed as if they had lost their grip. 
New York and Pennsylvania rolled 
up good scores, and each in turn passed 
Here it was that the 


the midshipmen. 
Navy grit and coolness asserted itself. 
Gradually the score of the middies in- 
creased, and gradually they wore down 
the lead of the team ahead. The “crack” 
New York team was passed in game fight 
and when the ten men on each team had 


finished, and there remained but one 
more pair to shoot, matters stood as fol- 
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MipsHipMan H. T. SMITH, 
_Winner of the Individual Military Rifle Shooting 
Championship of the U. S. at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
this year. 


lows: Eight points ahead was the fine 
iniantry team of the regular army, made 
up of old and experienced expert rifle- 
men. Their lead over the midshipmen 
had been reduced from 54 points, at the 
beginning of the last stage, to eight. 
Pennsylvania was in sixth place ten 
points ahead, and New York was press- 
ing close behind. Could the last pair do 
the trick? It surely looked too big a task, 
and few believed it possible ; but the team 
captain had saved the two most reliable 
men for just such an emergency. Coolly 


Lieutenant A. P. Farrriecp, U. S. N., 
Coach of the Navy ’o7 Rifle Team. 
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the lads took their places on the firing 
line; no stage fright affected them; they 
went about their work with deliberation. 
When their scores were half completed, 
they had overhauled the Army Infantry 
Team; placed New York safely behind 
them and were going after Pennsylvania. 
Not until the last shot was fired was the 
matter settled, and then the midshipmen 
were just one point ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania. They had gotten in the prize list 
—they had won sixth place, and won it 
by hard shooting in a hard fight, one 
they could be proud of, and one in keep- 
ing with the Navy’s old traditions. They 
kad come to the National match hoping 
to bring credit to the institution they 
represented, and well they did it! “Look 
out for the middies next year” is an ex- 
pression one hears on every side, for they 
are coming back for more honors in 
1908. Well may West Point take a les- 
son from the Naval Academy. She also 
tried her luck in 1905, and was twenty- 
fourth in a field of thirty-seven, a result 
which evidently discouraged them from 
trying again, and yet the small arm is the 


Army’s, not the Navy’s fighting weapon. 

It would be supposed that the Naval 
Academy team had won sufficient dis- 
tinction in winning sixth place among 


forty-eight teams, composed, for the 
most part, of old and experienced rifle- 
men; but there were still more honors to 
te won, and they went after them. 
The National Individual Match fol- 
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lowed the big team match, and several 
ambitious young midshipmen went out to 
try conclusions with the six hundred or 
more of the country’s best rifle experts. 
To make a long story short, Midshipman 
W. A. Lee, Jr., hailing from the state of 
Washington, by magnificent work, won 
first place, and Midshipmen H. T. Smith, 
who claims Maine as his native state, 
was sixth. Six seemed to be the lucky 
number for Midshipmen Smith, as he 
made that plain in the President’s match 
the week before, and his aggregate score 
for the two matches was the highest of 
all the competitors, giving him the title 
of “Military Individual Champion” of 
the United States for the year 1907. To 
the brilliant record already made by Mid- 
shipman Lee was added still another 
surprise by his winning the National Pis- 
tol Match from a large field of military 
and civilian experts. Smith is twenty 
years of age and Lee nineteen. With 
such skill displayed on the part of “mere 
schoolboys,” the value of early training 
in rifle practice seems to be demonstrated 
beyond cavil, and such a record for the 
Midshipmen in their first year showed 
that we still have the material in our 
Navy Academy of the “Don’t-give-up- 
the-Ship” variety. Great credit is due to 
Lieutenant A. P. Fairfield, coach of the 
team, and Lieutenant Harris Laning, 
both of whom contributed, by their faith- 
ful work, to the ultimate results. 
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THE TROPHY 


THE NAVY PANEL. THE ARMY PANEL. 


“A run through a broken field.” 





THE COLONEL R. M. THOMPSON TROPHY, 
ON WHICH IS INSCRIBED EACH YEAR THE 
NAME OF THE MIDSHIPMAN WHO HAS DONE 
MOST FOR THE PROMOTION OF ATHLETICS 
AT THE NAVY ACADEMY. 





THE SAD TALE OF LI'L ORPHAN ANN 


BY 


HUGH JOHNSON 


}* J)UGH to keep out hunger, thirst 
and cold, with something extra 
for Sallie and the “li'l fellers’— 

this extracted from it, the world and the 

fullness thereof constituted, for Harry 

Romney, a great globular joke, sweep- 

ing along the curvilinear of its orbit at 

a terrific but wholly unnoteworthy rate 

oi speed. It mattered not that for infin- 

ite aeons it had “jiggled” but once—for 
it had so “jiggled.” During the anxious 
fifteen minutes that the quondam Miss 

Sally had, with level brows, considered 

ar entirely illogical proposal, it had fairly 

danced. 

“But they say they drink terribly in the 
Army.” Like the rudimentary caudality 
of a forgotten day, her stern creed of 
abstinence remained, a reversal to an 
obliterated type of blue-stockinged pro- 
vincialism. 

“Never,” he stammered; “as I live, 
never.” She bent him a stern glance, 
beavy with dignity. 

““What—never ?” 

“We-ell, hardly ever,” and the ill-con- 
ceived phrase cost him instant pain. It 
was a terribly earnest moment for her. 
“T didn’t say that to be funny,” he 
moaned, “the words jus’ came that way.” 
The globe veered and swayed. 

“Harry Romney, have you ever—in 
all your life?’”’, He plunged unhesitating- 
ly into a snarled and tangled web of 
evasion and verbal acrobatics. It was 
here that the piled-up weight of small, 
white disingenuosities bobbed the troub- 
led sphere like a cork; but it emerged, as 
why should it not, for Romney, majes- 
tically and triumphantly, singing a strong 
glad song in the far-off chorus of its 
brothers. 

Four years of happy “little dinners” 
and seasons of regimental hilarity had 


availed to abate her earnest crusade 
against the Serpent not one whit, be he 
the harmless garter of Sauterne, the in- 
nocuous milk-snake of egg-nog, or the 
writhing viper of what Romney in other 
(never better) days, had been wont to 
term, the Juice of the Bark of the Root 
of the Mandrake Shrub. Nor had the 
authoritative lift of Mrs. K. O.’s potent 
cye-brow or the banter of the younger 
set, who admired her frankly, served to 
better purpose. 

To Romney, nothing but Sallie—and 
later, the li'l fellers (girls, of course) was 
worth while, certainly dalliance in for- 
mer primrose paths was not, and the 
steward served him with “horse” from 
tail to neck. 

All of this had to be told, for stories, 
like everything else in the world, saving 
only Topsy, must have a beginning, and, 
saving only the making of new uniform 
orders, an enl—so persevere and, in 
hope, read on. 

The end came in strange and terrible 
wise, and, more strange and vastly more 
terrible, it came on Christmas eve. 

The air was crisp with winter and 
good-will. The troops came in from ex- 
ercise, the horses still fretting with the 
frosty bits, the columns bristling with 
arms that waved out and snapped back 
across breasts atingle with the cold. Sta- 
bles over, the youngsters clattered into 
the Mess where the all-wise steward had 
provided a great bowl of frothy white- 
ness against the cheery season. Romney 
stood looking at it long. 

“*Cause, I ce’t’nly do like aig-nog.” It 
was his ancient room mate, Pelham. who 
took advantage of his weakness and 
tempted him to the smallest, slightest fall. 
“To the memory of all, old happy days,” 
he said, and the youngsters surged over 
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Romney like a sea. He touched the white 
froth to his lips and toyed with it long, 
sipping the single cup for an hour—but 
tt was an hour fraught with disaster. 
They talked of the holy season and only 
the youth who, before evening, must 
don the furred trappings and _ hirsute 
cheeriness of the rotund Saint, was glum. 

“My li’ fellers will never know you 
anyway,” and this was a duct to a con- 
versational channel that had long been 
the standing pleasantry of the Mess. 

“Romney's going to brag about his 
kids, let’s go home.” 

“No, I’m not,” assured Romney. “None 
needs to brag about my lil fellers— 
they speak for themselves. Thea’ ove’ 
thea’ now a-toastin’ thea’ li’l pink toes 
hefo’ the fia-—bless thea’ hea'ts. You 
fellers don’t know what's the joy of liv- 
in’. Why don't you go and find some 


li'l feller, Pelham, that hasn’t got any 
Dadoo and try a real Chris’mas; why 
you’ not goin’ to have any Chris’mas 
at all.” 
“Well, trot out your li'l feller,” said 
Pelham quickly, “and I will.” 
“The post’s full of ‘em. 


Thea’s li'l 
fellers here that don’t see a Chris’mas 
from one yea’s end to the other—” 

“I only see one, you know.” 

“to the other—lots of ’em, a po’ li'l 
codger, a po’ li'l orphan, a li'l orphan 
Annie. Why thea’s a lil orphan Annie 
tliat’s sittin’ up to-night, pressin’ her po’ 
pudgy lil col’ nose against the frosty 
pane, with no fire in the house—” 

“Who is she, Romney?” 

“_the house; and no ‘Dadoo,’ no 
‘Mudoo.” Jus’ sittin’ there without even 
a hen to bake for her dinner. And the 
cold wind comes a-whistlin’ an’ a blowin’ 
around the eaves at night—but thea’s no 
one to tuck her into her comfy little bed 
and hea’ her say ‘Now I lay me.’ She 
jus’ has to crawl in, all cold and lone- 
some and shiver and cry her po’ li'l eyes 
to sleep.” 

“Well, for Heaven's sake, who is she, 
Romney ?” 

“And sometimes she wakes up in the 
dead of night and jus’ lies there with 
her big eyes a lookin’ and a lookin.’ ” 

“She'll hurt her eyes in a minute.” 

“A lookin’ an’ a lookin’—but thea’s 
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10 Dadoo to come and bring her a ‘dinkie 
watchie’ that she don’t want. And finally 
the Old F[eller’ll come around, but he 
won't leave anything in her stockin’ but 
jus’ a—jus’ a—a hole.” 

“Now hold on here, Romney; you've 
been bragging a lot about this little girl. 
You just tell her name and I'll be her 
Da—I mean I'll fix her up. I'll give her 
the best Christmas she ever had in all 
her life—” 

.“So will I,” interrupted an earnest 
subaltern, ‘‘and I—and I,” seconded an 
enthusiastic chorus. 

Tears had glistened in Romney’s eyes. 
He was all heart and imagination, and 
he came to the end of his leash with a 
sudden jerk, for he had builded a pitiful 
child out of whole cloth. 

“Why I don’t know what her name is 
—I—yes, of course her name’s Annie— 
re’ lil orphan Annie.” 

“But where does she live 
coing to find her?” 

“T didn’t mean that I knew this one; 
she’s jus’ a—she’s only a sort of a—a 
type. Thea’s lots of ‘em thea’—thea’, 
all around.” 

“What!” 

“She’s not a real orphan Annie. She 
just represents a poor child.” 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve been 
here almost weeping over a child of your 
own fertile imagination. Do we under- 
stand that you can’t produce the goods?” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you—of course, 
I don’t know just where the particular 
orphan Annie | told you about lives, but 
thea’s lots of ‘em. Suppose we shake 
these dice around to see who goes and 
finds a real li'l orphan Annie and makes 
her Christmas and then comes back here 
to report to-morrow.” 

And so it happened that the cheery lit- 
tle ivory cubes rattled subaltern after sub- 
altern back from the table until they left 
only Romney alone with the protége of 
his own fancy. 

“Of course, I knew it,” he groaned; 
“and I’ve got li'l orphan Annies waitin’ 
for me at home this minute, and I want 
to see them, too, while you fellers—well, 
of course, I knew it. It’s time I left a 
crowd like this anyway.” 
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Romney ransacked the post of Per- 
dido high and low for his exaggerated 
poverty and all in vain. He questioned 
anxiously wrinkled-eyed old Sergeants 
who ventured earnest but futile sugges- 
tions and smiled at his muffled back when 
he was gone—they all loved Romney. 

The good wives of the row looked on 
his errand with suspicion and gave him 
no help until in the late evening a burly 
woman told him grudgingly: 

“If you ain’t pertickler about the color, 
now, Lieutenant, there’s that drunken 
teamster’s little pickaninny. We was go- 
in’ to try an’ do somethin’ for her, but 
it’s little enough we can do. Her daddie 
ain't been home for a week an’—well, 
they ain’t nobody frettin’ to take a little 
black child in if it is Christmas.” 

Romney was growing desperate and 
he had heard more than enough. He 
found the disreputable shantie on the 
cutskirts of the post and waited long at 
the door for the kinky head and bright 
eyes that answered him. 

“Why, where’s your fia’, child?” he 
asked, shivering inside the door. This 
room was bleak and bare and cold, and 
a tumbled pile of rags in the corner rep- 
resented its total pretension to furniture. 

“It ain’t no stove wood in hyah. My 
papa, he done—he done forgit to git 
none. I reckon hit’s wahmer, jus’ bund- 
lin’ up sorter.” 

“Have you had any supper?” he asked, 
not knowing what else to say. 

“Oh, yes, I done had a elegant sup- 
per.” Romney looked vainly for signs 
of it. “An’ Miss Connor, she say to-mor- 
row hit’s Chris’mas, an’ I can come over 
an’ see her chillun git the’ Chris’mas 
presents in de mawnin’.” 

Perhaps an orthodox Orphan Annie 
would have told a sadder tale, but Rom- 
ney was bitterly satisfied with the cheer- 
ful object of his quest. 

“Do you know where the Exchange 
er—Annie?” 

“Yessah, I knows de ’Schange, an’ my 
name ain’t Annie, hit’s Ann,” 

“Well, let’s have it Annie for tonight. 
You see, Santa Claus left a lot of stuff 
over thea’ for you under the name of 
Annie, so you mustn't stick too close to 
Ann, Now, Annie, jus’ bun- 
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die up in this,” he stooped and wrapped 
her warmly in his cape; “and go down 
to the Exchange and go in the office and 
tell the Sergeant that I sent you down 
thea’ and that I'll be thea’ in a half an 
hour. I have to go home for my sup- 
per, but I'll be thea’ right away.” 

So, Romney, homeward bound in the 
enthusiasm of sweet charity, clicked 
along the cement walk of the Line, all 
unsuspecting. The exercise and the glow 
of good deeds made him forget the ab- 
sence of his cape. Dusk had long set- 
tled down over Perdido, and the lamps 
glowed warmly through the holly- 
wreathed windows of the quarters. Rom- 
ney scarcely noticed them. He was all 
intent on the clattering welcome that 
waited just inside his own front door 
and he quickened his pace as he neared 
his home. 

Some one was hurrying out of the 
gloom of a near-by porch. Romney saw 
vaguely that it was a woman and raised 
his hat in an absent salute as he passed. 

“Harry Romney,” the words cracked 
out like doom; they shattered his dreams 
and broke the wings of his soaring spirit. 
Like a flash, it came to him that he had 
not been home since stables, hours ago, 
that he was guilty of a digression from 
a long-established path, that he had 
passed his wife on the line with the bow 
of a stranger, that— 

“Where have you been?” There was 
only relieved anxiety in her tones, put 
Romney read there the intonations of 
Nemesis. His cap was still suspended in 
the air and the cold wind played unno- 
ticed across his unprotected head. He 
must speak and speak quickly. The words 
almost refused to come. 

“Why, I—you see, I—I’ve been look- 
ir.¢ for po’ li'l Orphan Annie.” His wife 
stood aghast before him, the startled look 
was too much for him and he foolishly 
smiled, ‘‘an’ Sallie, do you know, I found 
her.” 

A swirl of the breeze carried a whiff 
of his visible breath to her nostrils. His 
telk was the broken chatter of an imbe- 
cile. She was stricken with horror 
and uncontrollable grief, and the solid 
earth seemed slipping from her feet. 
Then that cold, eerie power of self-con- 
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trol that comes to such women in crises 
left her pale but calm and 


came and 
efficient. 

“Put on your cap.” All the life was 
gone from her voice and the hand that 
touched Romney's to lead him like a 
child was chilled and nerveless. “Take 
hold of my hand, I will lead you home.” 

In his extremity, he simply took her 
hand and followed, but far down the 
avenue of bare trees, he saw the Officer 
of the Day clanking home, after an in- 
spection. 

“Now, Sallie,” he at last protested. 

“Don’t say a word. I will try to get 
you home unnoticed. You must not make 
a spectacle of yourself here on the walk.” 
All this while, the coming figure neared 
and Romney already heard the story that 
would so regale the Mess. 

“Don’t be foolish—” but he instantly 
repented, for without a word, she re- 
leased his hand and turned swiftly into 
the nearest quarters. He knew she went 
for aid, and his ill-considered action 
swept away any vestige of remaining 
doubt from her mind. 

“Sallie,” he cried; “Sallie, come back 
and I'll go right along with you without 
any fuss.” Promptly she returned and 
took his hand, marching sedately past the 
amused officer with a frigid nod. She 
spoke not at all save to warn him of 
some inequalities in the walk and to cau- 
tion him to step up for thé porch. 

In the hall light, the concern of her 
face and the thought of the solemn pro- 
cessional along the walk overcame him, 
and he burst into uncontrollable, foolish, 
cruel gales of laughter, and the deepen- 
ing of concern to misery served to abate 
this not one whit. 

“Honey—Honey,” he gurgled; “please 
don't look at me that way. I can’t tell 
you how sorry [I am for not coming 
home, but the rest you have imagined en- 
tire. I was looking for Orphan Annie 
—on a sort of a—a—wager.” 

The portieres swung aside and the “li'l 
fellers” were tumbling over him. They 
heard his laughter and the elder joined 
in uproariously, not knowing why, the 
baby added a frenzy of inarticulation, 
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and his wife swept down the hall with 
wildly-beating heart. 

He heard the telephone bell ring and 
then her voice speaking in a detached 
conversation. 

“Is this Doctor Porter? Will you come 
up to the house at once. No, it isn’t the 
baby; it's—Har—it’s my husband. No 
lie didn’t hurt himself. Yes, it is im- 
perative. Please come at once and don't 
ask why.” 

When she returned, the elder “feller” 
rushed to meet her. 

“Laff, mudoo, laff. Don’t you see how 
Dadoo is laffin’. Why don’t you laff?” 

“Harry,” she said, ignoring the child; 
“1 don’t want the babies to see you in this 
condition. Please go upstairs to your 
room. If you love me, go. The doctor 
will be here in a few minutes and I want 
you to go to bed.” He opened his mouth 
to protest, but his better judgment saved 
him and he walked away choking with 
the after surges of his uncontrolled mirth. 

The surgeon came at last and Rom- 
ney heard him assuring her before he 
came upstairs. It was useless. She knew 
too well the creed of professional pre- 
varication. Also the superfine sense of 
her pride stifled any growing germ of 
doubt that he might have scattered by his 
gently scoffing argument. He had been 
called away from the merry circle of his 
own fireside, but he possessed the saving 
grace and he sat on Romney’s bed and 
rocked to and fro in laughter. Then he 
descended again, but his gentle scoffing 
only availed to anger her. Nevertheless, 
it was then that the first of that doubt- 
ing, which kept her miserable through 
one terrible eve of Christmas, took root. 
It came to her mind after the surgeon 
was gone that just perhaps—but then 
there was that imbecile laughter, the 
foolish matter of the cap, his vacant 
stare as he passed her and his disjointed 
chatter of some silly word, what was it? 
Oh, yes, Orphan Annie. He had been 
wont to recite with real feeling, a poem 
about such a person, and, of course, this 
was but the frothing of a fevered brain, 
the recalling of disjointed fragments of a 
jumbled memory. No, she was right and 
he, her Harry, her great, manly, all-lov- 
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ing, all-considerate, all-loyal Harry—to 
wound her so—to do this thing. It was 
horrible. 

In an upper room, this Harry was 
thinking about the same thing—without 
the adjectives. It had been a moment of 
such foolish pleasure, and yet it was an 
absolutely innocent moment; he had not 
abused it—but then he should have 
known. He blamed himself to the full- 
ness of justice, and then, alone in that 
bare room, with the faint sound of dry 
scbbing ringing in his ears, far beyond 
that fullness. 

All the humor had suddenly faded 
from it, leaving it cold and flat and 
heartless. He dropped his face to his 
hands and sat so long. It was there 
that she, unable to stay longer away 
from his presence, saw him. A lump of 
sympathy choked in her  throat—she 
would go in to him, but no—there was 
some one on the back stairs; she would 
wait until the step had passed. It came 
down the hall and stopped at Romney’s 
door. 


“Leftenant,’ she heard the voice of 
the maid. 

“Yes, what is it, Molly?” 

“There’s some wan here as wants 
see the leftenant.” 

“Who is it, Molly?” 


“Beggin’ your  pardin, it’s a 
dihrty, ragged bit av a nayger body. But 
it’s so cowld outside an’ she’s snufflin’ an’ 
a-goin’ on all about Santy Claus an’ 
some’ at ye towld her, | couldn’t turn 
her away, it bein’ Chris’mas time an’ all.” 

Romney started guiltily from his chair 
with the first words. Tattoo had long 
sounded across the plain. 

His wife stole to the door and saw 
the entrance of the miserable Ann, the 
painful scared progress of the pitifully 
thin bare legs across the floor, the cring- 
ing, embarrassed presence, and then she 
saw the great bulk of her husband leap 
toward the child as he lifted her in his 
arms and took her to the warm glow 
from the open fire. 

“You po’, po’ chil’, yo’ po’ li’l Orphan 
Annie.” 

Outside his door, a woman shivered 
visibly. 
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“Dat Sargint, he say it ain’t no Santy 
Claus.” 

“But you didn’t believe him?” 

“T dunno, sah. I got purty shaky.” 

“He’s jus’ jokin’.” 

“No, he wasn’t jokin’ no such er thing. 
He turn me out at lockin’-up time an’ he 
say he guess I'se a deposter an’ you never 
sent me. An’ I wait out dere in de col’ 
for seem lak six hours. An’ you ain't 
neber come. An’ a sojer come along an’ 
say I steal dat-a cape an’ he take it from 
me, an’ it git terble col’ an’ lonesome 
out dere—an’ fin’ly I come up hea’.” 

“You po’ li'l Orphan Annie.” 

“An’ he say, he po’ li'l Orphan Annie 
me, an’ he guess I’m crazy, ‘cause he 
kno’ I ain't no Orphan Annie; he say I 
jus’ ol’ drunken Bill’s wuthless Ann.” 

“Well, Santy Claus, he forgot all about 
the Exchange. He told me he reckoned 
it'd be safer to leave your stuff up hea’.” 

The woman at the door heard the rus- 
tle of paper in the closet where they 
should have gone together to take out 
the children’s presents for an_ ecstatic 
task. She heard the low murmurs of joy 
and the laughing voice of her husband 
as he unrolled package after package. It 
was clear and sane and pure, that voice, 
and it swept away the last vestige of a 
bitter belief that had nevertheless 
long cherished. 

Through the rift between the partly- 
opened door and the jamb, she could see 
him sitting flat on the floor, before a 
very scarecrow of a child, his face alight 
with the reflected joy from the shining 
biackness before him. 

She followed his retreating footsteps 
with pain in her heart as he went to rifle 
the pantry, and she had never longed in 
her life as she longed to take that great 
head in her arms and press it fiercely 
against her troubled breast. She watched 
it bend above the squatted figure and she 
heard the munch of glistening teeth in 
undreamed Christmas dainties. 

At last Molly came and took the hap- 
ry, drowsy child away to a great warm 
hed and the dreams of a_ peasant 
princess newly returning to her own, 
and Romney sank back in his chair, to 
face anew his sea of trouble. 

He did not hear the soft rustle of 


she 
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skirts beside him and he thought for own and the voice of a repentant angel 
one moment he dreamed when two warm _ thrilled in his ear. 

arms gripped down about his neck and “Harry, dearest Harry, will you al- 
he felt a flushed wet cheek against his ways, always remember it against me?” 


AN ODE 


BY 
T. CLEMENT LONERGAN 


A slender stem—a burning bud, 
With aromatic clouds that wreathe 
in smoke, the pictures painted from the past 
By such artistic strokes as breathe 
Life into reminiscent scenes, to last 
Until the Painter doth bequeath 
His gift no more. 
Sweet gratifying tastes that leave 
Contentedness and make a kind 
Nirvana of the petty stings that grieve 
The Soul. 
Largess of a savage race 
With me it holds a treasured place— 
My cigarette. 


OLD SOLDIERS 


BY 
ADELA STEVENS CODY 


Two banners, interwoven, adorn a stately hall; 

Two portraits hang beneath them upon the ancient wall; 
And there, when twilight marshalls its guard of shadows gray 
And furls the flag of sunset above the bier of day, 

A little lad comes softly, and standing at salute, 

Yields homage to the soldiers there, so smiling, yet so mute! 


In him their blood commingles and to both his love goes forth— 
The soldier from the Southland—the warrior from the North!— 
Whose lives gushed out at Gettysburg when war’s red fire blent 
The blue and gray forever in Glory’s firmament. 

And so he comes, when school is o’er, and in his quaint, grave way 
Salutes the brave old soldiers who fought in blue and gray. 





This painting made in 1841 by Cadet U. S. Grant, afterwards General of the Army 
and President of the United States, is presented by his children to the United Stales 
Military Academy at West Point. December 25th, 1902. 


The signature in ink was written by him when the. gicture was presented to Mr. Adolph 
# Borie of Philadelphia from whom ut reverted to the Grant family. The signature m 
pencil—U. H. Grant —is a tracing from the sigaature on the back of the drawing made 
attA Z, , by Cadet Grant in 1841 before the change of his middle initial 
‘Ath, GD, 
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This drawing, done by General Grant when a cadet at the U. S. Military 
\cademy in 1841, is the first of a series of reproductions of drawings by cadets 
who afterwards became famous. It was planned to have them all appear in this 


issue, but the great demand on our space has compelled us to postpone the printing 
of the other reproductions. They will appear in succeeding numbers. 





THE CAVALRYMAN 


BY 


J. W. SCULLY 
Brig.-General U. S. A. (Retired) 


(Air—“Come Under My Pladdie’’) 


“Oh, the service is going to the dogs, very soon,” 

Is the song of the “growler,”’ the same ancient tune ; 
The Infantry say: “If we can’t have our way, 

To disband all the ‘doughboys’ would be but a boon.” 
“They know we do all of the sentry-go, 

And police all the barracks, from morn ‘til noon; 
And furnish patrols, when they beat the long-rolls, 

And guard the damrr horse of the pampered dragoon.” 


“And when on the march, over sand-hill and dune; 

When foot-sore and weary, and ready to swoon; 
We come into camp, after eight hours of tramp- 

Ing, and then we mount guard ; what’s the Cavalry doin’? 
he ‘trooper’ dismounts from his saddle, and counts 

Up the minutes ‘til supper, while fire-wood we're hewin’ ; 
If this thing keeps on, ‘tis already foregone 

That we'll soon have to cook for the lazy dragoon.”’ 
When the air is so still, in the “dark o’ the moon,” 

And we're peacefully camped by the placid lagoon ; 
"Way down in the valley the savages rally; 

A message arrives—*There is mischief a-brewin’!” 
A “scout” is made ready; his hand must be steady ; 

His eye must be quick as the diving marsh-loon ; 
His horse must be quicker, with never a “nicker,” 

lor death’s in the path of th’ unwary dragoon! 


Then a courier comes in by the light 0’ the moon, 
And says: “The command must be ‘up an’ a-doin’ ; 
The Nueces Ranch is attacked by Comanches, 
And nothing expected but ravage and ruin!” 
The trumpet is sounded; the horses are rounded 
Up quickly ; and be it December or June; 
Or be it in daylight or twilight or midnight, 
To rescue, at once, goes the ready dragoon. 


Then here’s to the trooper, he don’t sit and croon 
O’er his lot, but just “takes it,” if later or soon; 
And here’s to the horse—no mean part of the force— 
He carries his rider to death, or to—wooin’. 
And when cannons rattle, and sounds of the battle 
Come booming—and be he Caucasian or “Coon’— 
He jumps in the saddle, but not to skedaddle, 
For fight is the forte of the dashing dragoon. 
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THE ARAPAHOE AND THE MUSIC BOX 


COLONEL PHILIP READE 


23d U.S. Infantry 


HEN school children studied 
American geography fifty years 


ago, one of the invariable pic- 


tures of the text books included a 
representation of a Santa Fé emigrant 
train being attacked by Indians. The 
huge wagon—capacity twelve to twenty 
thousand pounds—was always drawn 
by oxen, popularly called a_ bull 
train, and the route of the wagons 
was invariably where wood, water and 
grazing could be had. This meant that 
the wagon trains bound for New Mexico 
trailed along the Arkansas river. Know- 
ing this, the hostile Indians along the 
route annoyed the drivers of the wagon 
trains and tried to obtain possession of 
the contents of the wagons themselves ; 
hence the necessity for a string of forts 
along the route. Some of these forts 
were Fort Leavenworth, Fort Riley, Fort 
Harker, Fort Zarah, Fort Larned, Fort 
Dodge, Fort Reynolds and Fort Lyon, 
into Colorado, and over Raton Pass and 
through the Raton mountains into New 
Mexico. The country south of the great 
bend of the Arkansas river was largely 
populated by the Arapahoe Indians. The 
region occupied by these Arapahoes, un- 


der their chief, Little Raven, was terra 
uicognita to our soldiers, and also to the 
trappers and hunters of the plains of 
Kansas, 

Setween 1867 and 1870 the duties of 
the Army officers, both infantry and cav- 
alry, along the route indicated was large- 
ly to protect the wagon trains which an- 
nually left the various points on the Mis- 
souri river and Omaha, plodding their 
way along from early spring until late in 
the fall, when the laboring wagons 
reached points in New Mexico. Among 
the most prominent of the large com- 
mercial centers were Santa Fé and Taos, 
and thence down the Rio Grande river 
to the Las Cruces and La Mesilla. 

This sketch of the Arapahoes and a 
small pocket music box has to do with 
the southern belt of the State of Kan- 
sas, bounded on the north by the Ar- 
kansas river, and extending toward the 
pan handle portion of Texas. It was 
not until General Alfred Sully, Lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Third U. S. Infantry, 
penetrated the region that the nature of 
the country or its resources became 
known. It was in this region that the 
Seventh U. S. Cavalry, under Lieuten- 
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ant-Colonel George A. Custer, got its 
first Indian experience, beginning with 
the Wachita. 

Now for the story of the music box 
and the medicine man of the Arapahoes. 

It so happened along in 1867 that a 
certain second lieutenant of the Third 
Infantry made himself obnoxious to some 
whiskey men who had been trading fire 
water to the Indians, because he, the 
lieutenant, had raided some of the places 
where some of the liquor men had cached 
their whiskey barrels, and the lieutenant 
had taken quite drastic measures with 
some of these illicit traders, who after- 
ward complained to the grand jury of 
the State of Kansas that the lieutenant 
with a squad of United States soldiers 
had destroyed their property, spilled 
their liquors, strapped them out of the 
country and ordered them to make tracks, 
the heels of which tracks were toward 
the place where their illicit operations 
had been carried on and the toes of the 
track toward the Smoky Hill river where 
Fort Hayes and some of the adjoining 
settlements were located. The then mar- 


shal of Kansas, Charles Whiting, was a 
personal friend of the lieutenant’s, hence 


wrote to the latter that he had been 
obliged to issue a warrant for his arrest; 
that the warrant was in the possession 
of a deputy, whose name was given to 
the lieutenant ; whereupon the latter con- 
cluded that he wanted to and live 
among the Arapahoe Indians for about 
a month, judging rightly enough that 
the civil officer would not venture into 
the Indian country. The necessary per- 
mission having been given by Major- 
General Sheridan, then commanding the 
department, the lieutenant accompanied 
by a single soldier, and a well filled mess 
chest, crossed the Arkansas river and 
made his way to the camp of Little Ra- 
ven, who was told by the lieutenant that 
he desired very much to learn the Ara- 
pahoe language, hence had come to live 
with them and travel the same road with 
them just like brothers, incidentally re- 
marking, that he had brought along his 
Spencer rifle, which rifle was loaded from 
the breech with metallic cartridges. It 
so happened that Little Raven had never 
seen a breech loading rifle—had never 
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seen a metallic cartridge, and when the 
licutenant told the Indian chief that he 
would kill a great many buffaloes for 
him, claiming none of the meat, and ask- 
ing only for protection from the dogs that 
the old women of the Indian tribes like 
to set upon white men, the chief readily 
assented, and gave the lieutenant warm 
welcome. The success of the lieutenant 
in shooting buffaloes was so great that 
the Indians came to regard him with 
friendly eyes. The name of the lieu- 
tenant in Arapahoe was <\r-tic-loc-o-thy 
Bah-ar-ar-ithe. Little Raven at first 
said that Ar-tic-loco-thy meant a man 
young in years, but nevertheless a great 
soldier chief; and the old Indians said 
that Bar-ar-ar-ithe meant a soldier who 
always hit what he shot at. So the lieu- 
tenant strutted and plumed himself for a 
time, in the belief that the Indians knew 
true military greatness, and evinced their 
recognition by giving deserved titles. Af- 
ter about a fortnight, Little Raven con- 
fessed to the lieutenant that he had talked 
double—in other words, that his tongue 
was forked like a snake, because Ar- 
tic-loc-o-thy meant “red head,’ and 
Lar-ar-ar-ithe “big nose.” 

During the closing period of the lieu- 
tenant’s sojourn with the Arapahoe In- 
dians, Little Raven invited him to aid 
their medicine man in making medicine 
prior to the next departure of some of 
their young braves in a contemplated 
raid against the Kaw and Osage Indians. 
The old chief coupled his invitation with 
the condition that, if the lieutenant ac- 
cepted, he should prepare himself for 
the ceremony by conforming in all re- 
quests to the customs of the Indians 
themselves. The lieutenant assented and 
found out how the Turko-Russian bath 
originated—; stripped naked, he was 
placed under a wickeup. A wickeup is 
a small framework Wigwam, something 
like the skeleton framework of a bushel 
basket. The lieutenant was seated in 
a squatting position, the wickeup placed 
him, and the latter then covered 
with buffalo skins, heated stones were 
shoved into him from the outside, and 
he enveloped himself in a steam bath, 
created by sprinkling water from a tin 
panakin upon the stones. The dense 
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steam created excessive prespiration, and 
when the overpowering heat and the close 
atmosphere were no longer endurable, 
the lieutenant yelled, upsct the wickeup, 
and took a header into the river, after 
which plunge he returned to his tepee, 
enveloped himself in blankets and _ laid 
down for a nap. \n hour or two later 


Little Raven aroused him and beckoning 
to him to follow him, the two—the Indian 
oravely walked 


chief and the lieutenant 
to the council 
tent, which 
consisted of 
a very large 
tepee covered 
by enormous 
tanned buffalo 
skins, denuded 
of hair, in 
the center of 
which tepee a 
fire was burn- 
ing, and over 
which fire was 
a camp kettle, 
having as_ its 
presiding gen- 
ius a medicine 
man. The tent 
was surround- 
ed on its ex- 
terior by rows 
of bleached 
buffalo — skele- 
tons, some of 
which were 
erected on 
poles, and with- 
in the tent 
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to look very wise. There was consider- 
able smoke in the tent, and the assembled 
warriors within were squatted around in 
a circle. The proceedings began by smok- 
ing a mixture of shumac and tobacco in 
a red clay pipe, having a stiff clumsy 
stem. Each occupant of the tent took a 
whiff of the tobacco mixture, exhaling 
the tobacco stertorously, and after two 
or three whiffs, the pipe was passed to 
his neighbor. None of them had any 


pocket hand- 
kerchiefs to 
speak of; in 


fact,their prin- 
cipal piece of 
clothing con- 
sisted of a G 
string, the pre- 


cursor of the 
swallow tail 
coat. The G 
string is mere- 
ly a sash 
around the 
waist. The In- 


dian then takes 
a piece of cloth 
about twelve 
inches in width 
and twelve feet 
in length, dou- 
bling to cloth 
to place under- 
derneath the G 


string, dang- 
ling in front. 
It is then 
passed under 


the crotch, go- 


were the prin- ing over and 
cipal warriors “One of the Indians got up and commenced to brag.” behind the G 
of the tribe, string in the 
some twenty in number. The term rear, thus the Indian has an appendage 
“medicine . man” in Indian parlance behind, the tail resembling a modern 


include by the 
terms theology, surgery, philosophy, 
magic and pharmacy. The medicine 
man is usually a cunning old devil, 
who has passed the age of physical use- 
fulness, and boasts as a man possessing 
much occult knowledge. This particu 
lar old medicine man kept u» a constant 
muttering incantation, tavping his breast 
with a curious shaped stone, and trying 


includes all, that we 


dress coat. This last statement is just as 
true as the statement that the Kaws and 
Osage Indians originated the method of 
wearing the hair, once called banged 
hair. All of the Kaws and Osage Indi- 
ans are short haired, the hair in front 
never comes below the brow. 

\fter evervbody had smoked the pipe, 
one of the Indians got up and com- 
menced to brag. He claimed that he 
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was the fastest runner in the tribe, and 
that by casting into the camp kettle a 
bone, or stick, or shell, or reed, or some 
such substance, he could invest the mess 
within the camp kettle with all of his 
qualities of fleetness of foot and that 
the young men who were going out on 
the war path against their enemies had 
only to smear their limbs with some of 
the contents of the mess kettle. and they 
could run as fast as he could. Having 
completed this assertion, murmurs of 
applause were grunted by the Indians 
who had heard his braggadocio. __In- 
dian No. 2 arose and said that he was 
possessed of the keenest vision of any 
of the Arapahoes, and that he could, and 
would, do something to the contents of 
the camp kettle, which would invest the 
war party about to go out with some of 
his own marvelous keen vision. After 
Indian No. 2 had taken his seat, some 
more grunts of approval followed. In- 
dian No. 3 asserted that he had killed 
in war at a younger age than any one 
present a human enemy, hence that he 
could so treat the contents of the mess 
kettle that all of the young men going 
out on the war party would be warriors 
nearly as brave as himself. Indian No. 
4 declared that he could go longer with- 
out food or water or rest than any mem- 
ber of the tribe, but, being a generous 
man, he could and would confer upon 
the contents of the caldron all of his own 
extraordinary properties, qualifications, 
etc., which would be transferred to the 
forthgoing war party. This boaster re- 
ceived deep guttural sounds of approval. 
And so it went on, each one of the In- 
dians strutted, gesticulated and boasted, 
airing his pride and self esteem in words 
of vaunting display. It soon dawned 
upon the lieutenant that he would be ex- 
pected to say something or do something. 
He had in his possession, in a pocket in- 
side his shirt a small music box, not 
much larger than the kind of snuff box 
our grandfathers used to carry. No 
one of the Indians present had ever seen 
or heard a music box. This particular 
music box would play only one tune— 
namely “The Last Rose of Summer.” To 
install this tune, the music box being 
wound up, it was only necessary to touch 
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a slide or button, which, it is needless 
to say, was concealed from the view of 
the Indians. None of the Indians could 
speak the English language. When a 
school boy, the lieutenant had seen in 
Mitchell’s Geography wood cuts of a 
Santa Fé emigrant train being attacked 
by Indians; he also learned to declaim 
a certain poem called “Rienzi’s Address 
to the Romans.” Perhaps some of the 
readers of ARMy AND Navy LIFE remem- 
ber that poem, beginning with the words 
“Friends, I come not here to talk; we 
know too well the story of our thrall- 
dom, etc.,”” and ending with the words, 
“and yet this is Rome that once sat upon 
her seven hills, and from her throne of 
beauty ruled the world her sons 
shall walk with princes,” etc. The deliv- 
ery of this poem was accompanied by 
the usual mouthings and gesticulations, 
and the fact that the Indians did not 
know what it was all about was an in- 
consequential matter. In the course of 


this recitation, the Lieutenant thrust his 
hand into his bosom, got his finger in con- 
tact with the button or slide, and about 
the time he reached the portion of the 


poem, beginning with the words “such 
deeds are common, but I have known 
deeper wrongs,” etc., he shoved the slide. 
When the vibrations of the tooth cylin- 
der of the music box were felt by him, 
the Infantry Lieutenant dropped his hand 
by his side and stood immovable, while 
the notes of “The Last Rose of Summer” 
tinkled out into the tepee. The auditors 
could not understand how music or sound 
of any kind could be produced without 
some corresponding movement of feet, 
hands or lips. Most Indians cultivate an 
appearance of stoicism, but there was 
nothing pretended about their indiffer- 
ence to the curiosity and awe felt by 
them during the operation of the unseen 
music box. With bulging eyes and neck 
veins swollen, the Indians watched keenly 
with a view to ascertaining where the 
noise came from and how it was pro- 
duced. The Lieutenant stood at attention. 
He fixed his eyes upon the entrance at the 
top of the lodge poles, and tried to look in- 
spired. Some of the Indians burst forth 
into guttural ejaculations; some sprang 
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to their feet, but the Lieutenant remained 
outwardly calm; he never twiddled a fin- 
ger, and the little music box tinkled on. 
Even old Little Raven sharply asked, 
“what is that noise?” The Lieutenant 
waited until his sensations told him that 
the music box was about run down, and 
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then gravely replied, as he left the tepee, 
“Little Raven, I am a superior being ; you 
are only an Indian. I cannot make you 
understand other than by telling you that 
the sounds you have heard occurred 
through the action of my heart in talking 
to my head.” 


MY IRISH SENORITA 


BY 


IRMA THOMPSON IRELAND 


Oh! my Irish Senorita! 
My Querida, Catalina! 
It’s the Spanish name for Katie, don’t 
you see? 
I am sure your heart is true, dear ; 
For your eyes are Irish blue, dear ; 
And you said you'd never marry only me. 


There’s a lonesome Yankee soldier 
Down in Cuba that you know. 
All alone he sets a-smokin’, 
An’ the ocean sand a-pokin’ 
with his toe. 


He’s a lookin’ over yonder, 

Cross the endless stretch o’ blue, 
An’ he keeps a-thinkin’, thinkin’, 
An’ the briny tears a-blinkin’ 

just for you. 


In the tents they keep a-talkin’ 
Of the “melting eyes of brown,” 
They rave about the laces 
An’ the dirty stupid faces 
in the town. 


They can talk about Faquita, 
Isabel and Magdalen, 
But my Irish Senorita, 
My Querida, Catalina, 
You're the Queen! 


Oh! I’m sick o’ fightin’ skeeters, 
An’ I’m sick o’ eatin’ slum; 
I’m sick o’ the Casino 
An’ a drinkin’ Cuban vino 
‘stid o’ rum. 


l am sick of Jnsurrectos 
An’ these greasy sons of Ham; 
I am sick of old Habana, 
An’ th’ hull dog-gone Campaiia— 
that I am! 


Oh! my Katie, my Querida, 
There’s a lonesome Yankee lad 
Who longs to have you near him 
To comfort an’ to cheer him 
When he’s sad. 


He’s a-lookin’ over yonder 
Cross the endless stretch o’ blue; 
All his life for you he’s stakin’, 
All his heart for you is achin’, 
just for you. 


Oh! My Irish Senorita! 
My Querida, Catalina! 
It’s the Spanish name for Katie don’t 
you see? 
I am sure your heart is true, dear, 
For your eyes are Irish blue, dear, 
An’ you said you'd never marry only me. 





ON THE LUNETA 


BY 


RACHEL TONGATE BECK 


Queen of all the Orient fair Manila smiles: 
The chosen of the “Sun-God,” Empress of the Isles. 


When the day is waning all her people go 
Out on the Luneta where the breezes blow. 


Where the flag is flying close beside the bay, 
Where the ships are lying and the shadows plav. 


From Calle Nozaileda and the Malacanan, 
Officers and diplomats swell the caravan, 


Around the iron bridge of Spain, around the muddy moat 
Where the musty carabao laves his rusty coat. 


Through the stone-walled city, where the ruins lie 
Of the grand Cathedral scattered hopelessly ; 


Around the Anda Monument, beside the Pasig River. 
Where the Bancos, crowding, come and go forever 


Nearby, Yankee soldiers perch upon the wall 
In their khaki uniforms, high above it all. 


Fire tree that blushes, crimson glow upon, 
Near the high-walled city beside the Malecon. 


Shades of all creation pushing in the throng— 
Keeps one busy guessing where they all belong. 


Beautiful mestiza, with jewels rich and rare 
In her bright camisa and her glossy hair. 


Carriages with yellow wheels and the carromato 
Scrape against each other out on the Luneta. 


Thin clothed Filipinos with python wound upon 
Bamboo pole they carry across the Malecon. 
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Girl who looks like flower of a Northern Spring, 
Warmed by angel’s kisses into blossoming. 


Chino wearing pantaloons inflated quite with air, 
Looking just like small balloons and a hank of hair. 


Madam, in her landau, who has a smile for all, 
Senora, in her carriage, who does not smile at all. 


La pobre Filipino in scantest kind of clothes, 
You find him everywhere you go right underneath your nose. 


The Filipino maiden with panuelo neat, 
And flippy-flop zapatos on her chocolate-colored feet. 


Makes one feel quite dizzy in the golden haze, 
Seeing the Luneta like a mystic maze. 


Cochero looks important, doffs his hat when band 
Plays “Star Spangled Banner,” and holds it in his hand. 


Boys with papers crying, fruit and peanut venders, 
Gather close about you, quite upon your fenders. 


Only those in Bilibid may not drive upon 
The beautiful Luneta and down the Malecon, 


Where the palm trees fair, spreading leaves of green, 
Like the emerald plumage of some feathered queen. 


Vesper bells are ringing now from out the tower: 
Choristers are singing, evening shadows lower. 


Out on the Luneta where the martyr fell, 
Lingers now the spirit of Jose Rizal. 


Friars with the school boys passing on the way, 
Cross themselves devoutly, bow their heads, and pray. 


Now from old Cavite the lights begin to gleam, 


Twinkling bright upon the ghosts of sunken hull and beam. 


The golden sun has drifted far beyond the bay, 
His brilliant color fading into mists of gray, 


Leaving, ere departing on his journey far, 
For the fair Luneta a kiss in every star. 





A RECRUITING SERVICE MORNING 


A. E. SMITH, U. S. M. C. 


EESTER, I want to be a sol- 
dier.” 


“Where were you born?” 

“Arooshia.” 

“Got your first papers?” 

“.0e.” 

“You won't do, beat it.” 

“First one to-day, get on your belt 
Cookie and do your stunt down at the 
door. Get ’em babe, get em.” 


“Good morning, madam.” 

“Say, look here, Sergeant, my son Bill 
won’t work and stays in bed every morn- 
ing till ten or eleven, and I want him to 
go to sea or enlist as a drummer boy, 
and the policeman on the beat told me 
you or the Colonel in charge would fix 
it up for me. He’s not a bad boy though 
I say it myself, he’s just lazy.” 

“Sorry, madam, we are not enlisting 
apprentices.” 

“Well I don’t know what the taxpay- 
ers are keeping you big loafers for any- 
way!” 

* * * * 

“Good morning, Sergeant.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Any mail?” 

“Yes sir, two letters from Headquar- 
ters stating that the nineteen endorse- 
ments in triplicate on your travel orders 
were all right but that you had neglect- 
ed to state the numbers of the engines 
drawing the trains on which said travel 
was performed.” 

“Huh.” 

(Through the open window.) “Yah, 
yah, twelve eighty and a horse blanket ; 
yah, yah, leather neck!” 

“Sergeant, who the devil is that.” 

“An ex-flat-foot who is driving a 
truck, sir; he passes every morning and 
devils the man on watch at the door.” 

x * * * 


“You wish to enlist?” 
Ves. nr.” 


“Where were you born?” 

“New York.” 

“Anybody dependent on you for sup- 
port?” 

“No sir.” 

“What is your occupation?” 

“Beer slinger.” 

“Indeed! Ever 
bones ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“You don’t look it. When were you 
born?” 

“April, 1886.” 

“All right. Sit down until the doctor 
comes. By the way, your mother and 
father ever in this country?” 

“No sir!” : 


have any broken 


*K o* * * 


“Good morning, Doctor.” 

“Good morning, Lieutenant.” 

“Any men, Sergeant ?” 

“Yes sir, two.” 

“Bring them in . . . Over 
there in the corner, my man. Now start 
at the top of that card and read the let- 
ters down and across.” 

“TDLTCEXCVYZA OTHFTEV 
i & Gav? Oo TRE 

“Very good, other eye ik oe 
all right, try colors . . . Go 
into the other room and strip.” 


* *K ok * 


“Now Corporal for the marks; one 
mole one hundred and fifty-thirds of an 
inch in diameter, immediately above 
twenty-third dorsal vertebra.” 

“Got it, Corporal ?” 

“Getting it, sir.” 

“Eyes blue, hair browncomplexion fair 
gettheheightandweightthat’sall.” 

“What’s this, Corporal? This towel 
has been here for six days now, get a 
clean one.” 
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“Can’t sir, no clean ones on hand; will 
get a clean pillow slip sir, just as good.” 

“Huh.” 

“Morning, Loot.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“T want to re-enlist.” 

“Ah, yes. What service 
had ?” 

“Well I'll tell you, Loot; I was Lance 
Corporal in the Tuscarora Heavy Infan- 
try, was up in the state camp last year, 
am out of a job, and want to come in, as 
[ understand there is a good chance for 
old soldiers to work up to a commission. 
At least, that is what the man at the door 
Says.” 

“Oh 
over.” 

“Defective teeth, sir, can’t take him.” 

“What, you don’t mean to say I can’t 
pass! Why, I can eat as much hard 

any man in the office and besides 
I got a gold medal at the last semi-week- 
ly competitive drill for excellence in the 
manual of arms.” 


have you 


yes. Sergeant look this man 


* 


TRAGEDY. 


“Good morning, Lieutenant.” 

“Ah! Brown, glad to see you. First 
time since I left the Islands. Going to 
ship over?” 

“Yes sir, back for another hitch.” 

“Good, will try to get you over to the 
Barracks by noon.” 


“Sergeant, oh Sergeant!” 

“— 

“Where the devil is my 
thing don’t belong to me.” 

“Guess one of those men_ standing 
near your desk swiped your new one and 
left their old one in its stead, sir.” 

* New derby, Doc- 
tor. Five out.” 


hat? This 


X* 


“Going to luncheon, Doctor ?” 

“Yes, it’s noon.” 

“Sergeant, make out that heat and 
light voucher of mine for one and nine- 
sixteenth cords of wood, and for 2,000 
watt hours forty-two watt minutes and 
eighteen watt seconds of electricity, and 
have it ready for me when I[ return. [’m 
done for the morning.” 


AN ARMY TRAGEDY 


By ELIZABETH FORD 


They were engaged though she was but sixteen, 


And three short months of service he had seen. 


He then was ordered to the Philippines, 


And they began to learn what trouble means. 


Pa was O. K., but Ma was the K. O.; 


“Let that child wed a shavetail ? 


Nay, not so.” 


Sad was their parting, bitter were their tears. 


Their fealty should shorten the long years. 


. At San Francisco he looked up a 


bit ; 


At Honolulu he was feeling fit. 
At Guam, poor boy, his heart was sad once more 
To think how soon they'd reach fair Luzon’s shore. 


Julia’s dark eyes made Jane’s reflection pale. 


Ah! Fate was cruel 


let us draw a veil. 


Tane’s letter, liner-sent, awaited him. 


It said, “Dear Jack, I am engaged to Jim.” 





EMPEROR BY TELEGRAPH 


BY 


FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 


ICHAEL GLENDON would 
M probably still be a sergeant in 
the Signal Corps of the United 

States Army if he had not won a quart 
of Manila whiskey in a single throw 
of the dice at the Alphonso saloon in 
Calle Echague, or if the whiskey had 
not been tampered with in Shanghai, 
there wouldn’t have been any story. It 
is generally the most trifling incident 
that makes the greatest change in a 
man’s career. In any one of a dozen 


incidents may have been the cause of 
the obscure telegrapher proclaiming 
himself Emperor of the Philippines, 
and scaring the War Department in 


Washington out of a year’s growth. 

On one of those hot Manila days 
that makes a man feel as if he were a 
human sponge, with the sole object in 
life of absorbing all the drinkables in 
the archipelago, Sergeant Glendon 
fought his burning thirst in the bar- 
racks of Cuartel Infanteria for a solid 
hour and then gave up. Ten minutes 
later he had crossed the suspension 
bridge, and was in the Alphonso 
shaking dice with a cavalry corporal 
for Scotch high balls. The corporal 
knew a little of the past history of 
Glendon; for instance, he knew that 
Glendon’s name wasn’t Glendon at all. 
He knew the sergeant when the latter 
was the chief train dispatcher of one 
of the largest railroad systems in the 
United States. 

But Corporal Madison had been in 
the army long enough to make no 
mention of ancient history the first 
time he saw Glendon on the. streets 
of Manila in a khaki uniform. When 
the meeting took place, Glendon was 
likewise conveniently taken with a 
severe attack of loss of memory. They 


simply told each other their army names 
and became friends in the new reincarna- 
tion. 

They spent a couple of hours spill- 
ing dice on the little marble-topped 
table, and blotting out the long glasses 
of liquor which the Filipino boy 
brought when either of them clapped 
their hands. Then they shook for a 
quart of Scotch and Glendon won. 

The next day he had a hazy recol- 
lection of coming out of the Alphonso 
and seeing Calle Echague and the red- 
tiled buildings on the narrow street 
spinning around in the most amazing 
manner. He remembered that the fish 
market near the bridge insisted on get- 
ting in front of him; he had seen the 
towers of the suspension bridge waltz- 
ing with the ice plant down the Pasig 
River, and the Bridge of Spain tying 
itself in a knot, Somewhere in the 
back of his head there was a crystal- 
lized dream of dragging a Chinese 
coolie through the gutter by his queue. 
There was something unreal and un- 
believable about those details, and it 
was hard for him to realize that he 
was in the cage of the guardhouse at 
Cuartel Infanteria. 

He felt the iron bars and found 
them solid and substantial, and then 
he wondered if his head was ever go- 
ing to stop. whirling about and 
dropped back on his bunk and went to 
sleep. 

When the court-martial was over he 
took the chevrons off his sleeves, 
dropped the authority of a non-com- 
missioned officer and once again be- 
came a private in the ranks. 

It isn’t good for the discipline of an 
armv to have a man around the bar- 
racks who once gave orders and sud- 
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denly finds himself shorn of the 
power that goes with a stripe on the 
trouser-leg, and a useless warrant of 
the commanding officer packed in his 
box locker. So Private Michael Glen- 
don was sent to the isolated post of 
Camp Wallace in Northern Luzon, 
three hundred miles from Manila, to 
take charge of the end of a telegraph 
wire. 

Glendon curbed his thirst and held 
his peace for three months. His duties 
kept him chained to the key all day 
and part of the night. He found lit- 
tle excitement in converting into dots 
and dashes the quartermaster’s orders 
for baled hay, horse medicine, stable 
brooms, iron nails, and the various ar- 
ticles that are necessary for the health 
and comfort of four troops of cavalry. 
The commissary was continually 
fighting over the wire with the sub- 
sistence department in Manila about 
beans and lard and Government soap 
and dill pickles, and the general stock 
in trade of an army grocery store. The 
ordnance officer sent at least a thou- 


sand telegrams a week in regard to a 
rifle that had been lost, and the divi- 


sion chief veterinary surgeon in 
Manila woke him up at midnight to 
ask how many horses were sick with 
surra, and the medical department 
seemed to want a report every twenty 
minutes of the number of cholera 
cases, the progress of the smallpox 
epidemic, and the percentage per 
thousand of dengue fever patients. 

Private Glendon found himself a 
very small wheel in the complex ma- 
chinery of an army corps on foreign 
service. He began to get cross with 
himself, and when a man stops swear- 
ing at the lizards and mosquitoes in 
the Philippines and begins to ask him- 
self the use of staying alive, the mat- 
ter generally ends with a military fun- 
eral, or the China Sea takes toll from 
the human race. 

Glendon sat in his little office one 
day and stared out across the parade 
ground of Camp Wallace. The squad- 
ron was at drill, and he could see the 
lines of horsemen wheeling or charg- 


ing or skirmishing in mock battle at 
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the will of the colonel. He knew the 
satisfaction there is to a commander 
in controlling the movements of hun- 
dreds of men. The colonel spoke to 
the trumpeter, there was a blast of 
music, and four hundred men and 
horses strained every nerve to obey. 

The telegraph operator forgot his 

key, forgot that his eyes were gazing 
blankly on the glittering surface of the 
China Sea; he did not hear the regu- 
lar panting of the engine in the ice- 
plant, or the chattering of the monkeys 
chained to the cocoanut tree outside 
his window; he heard no longer the 
blare of the trumpet, the sound of the 
galloping hoofs, or the steady foot- 
falls of the sentry pacing to and fro 
in front of the guardhouse next door. 
He was back again amid the clatter 
of a thousand keys, controlling the 
destiny of speeding express trains. A 
word from him started them or 
stopped them—in the palm of his hand 
he held the lives of an army of people. 
One mistake, one false command, and 
he could end the lives that were bound 
to his will by the miles of telegraph 
wires which he controlled. He basked 
for a minute in the dream of his old 
power. Then the key spoke and he 
roused himself and took a petty order 
from somebody in Manila. That tri- 
fling command burned into his very 
soul; he realized his unimportance, and 
his whole mind ached to control some- 
thing, to tell somebody to do a thing 
and know that it would be done. 
A lizard sneaked up over the edge 
his desk and blinked at him, and 
to smile and say, “Hello, old 
man, how is everything?” The tiny 
reptile evidently felt that he was on 
an equal footing with the man at the 
key. It wriggled its body in the sun 
and tried to be friendly. 

“Damn you, you think you are as 
good as I am,” yelled Glendon. “You 
insignificant, four-legged little snake, 
you feel that I am a crawling thing 
like yourself! I am! I am a poor, 
miserable worm, that crawls into his 
hole when somebody in uniform tells 
me to do this or that. I can kill you, 
if I am a——” He reached for a paper- 


of 


seemed 











=. 
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weight and the lizard scurried away 
in fright. 

Glendon stuck the telegram on the 
hook, kicked the waste-basket through 
the door, and went down to the barrio 
where he cooled his anger with sev- 
eral drinks of seductive bino. 

On his way back to the post, he 
saw Colonel Johnson and the inspec- 
tor-general riding toward him. 

He saluted in a perfunctory manner 
as they passed him, but they were 
busily talking and did not notice his sign 
of respect. 

After he had passed, the colonel 
wheeled his horse and called him. 

“Don’t you know enough to salute 
a superior officer?” 

Glendon turned and stood at atten- 
tion. “I saluted, sir, when I passed 
the colonel and the inspector-general.” 
He tried to control the anger that 
made his body tremble, but the tone 
of his voice betrayed his bitter feeling. 
It is rank insubordination for an en- 
listed man to reveal any irritation when 
he talks to an officer; and the inspec- 
tor-general raised his eyebrows, horri- 
fied to hear a private reply in such a 
snapping manner to the commanding 
officer. He remarked mentally that 
when he made out his report regarding 
Camp Wallace he would put down: 
“Discipline, fair. The enlisted men 
the garrison are evidently accus- 
tomed to speak disrespectfully to the 
commanding officer.” 

“You are insubordinate!” roared the 
colonel; “don’t you reply to me in that 
manner. I told you to salute—why 
don’t you salute, instead of standing 
there like a wild man from the hills? 
If you haven't finished your recruit 
drill, I'l] put you under a drill sergeant 
and let him try to make a soldier of 
vou. You report to Sergeant Gottlob 
for an hour’s instruction in how to 
salute an officer. I'll teach you to pass 


of 


your superiors as if you were a gen- 
eral-in-chief !”’ 

Glendon raised his hand to his hat 
and saluted. For an instant a mad 
desire seized him to pull the colonel off 
his horse, tear the uniform from his 


back, and trample him under foot in 
road ; 


the hot sand of the but he 
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choked back his impotent wrath, as he 
knew he would pay for the momentary 
satisfaction with twenty years in the mili- 
tary prison at Malahi Island. 

The officers trotted away, and Glen- 
don went back to his key with forced 
calmness and a dangerous gleam in his 


He threw himsertf into the bam- 
boo chair and sat for half an hour in 
sullen silence. Manila called him, but 
he made no response. There was 
something soothing to his whirling 
brain to disregard the call of the key. 
He listened to the steady repetition of 
“CW— CW —CW.” 

He broke in on the wire and told 
Manila to go ahead, and turned to his 


eyes. 


typewriter to take the message. This 
is what was clicked to him: 
“HEADQUARTERS. DIVISION OF THE PHILIP- 


PINES. 

Commanding Officer, Camp Wallace, Luzon. 

The findings of the general court-martial 
convened pursuant to General Orders 162, for 
the trial of Lieutenant Richard Markley for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man, have been approved by the President. 

Lieutenant Markley has been dismissed the 
service. His commanding officer will in- 
form him he is no longer an officer in the 
army. A certified copy of the cable from 
Washington in regard to his case will be for- 
warded by mail. 

By command of Major-General Calvin. 

Simpkins, Adjutant-General.” 


Glendon put the telegram on the ta- 
ble and stepped to the door to call a 
messenger. Lieutenant Markley came 
to the stoop. 

“Have you heard anything from di- 
vision headquarters, Glendon, regard- 
ing my case?” 

“No,” said the operator, and he 
stepped back into the room and 
dropped the message in the drawer. 

“T know I’m going to lose my com- 
mission,” said the officer, dropping into 
a chair and fanning himself with his 
hat, “but I would just like to have the 
satisfaction of getting the news ahead 
of old Johnson. Of course you're not 
supposed to give advance information, 
but you know that court-martial was 
framed up by my enemies, and it would 
be a big favor to me if you would 
tip me off ahead of the others when 
anything happens.” 
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“All right, sir,’ said Glendon, “T’ll 
let you in when the stuff comes 
through.” He was heartily sorry for 
the young officer, and hated to tell him 
of the telegram he had just received. 
Markley had always treated him with 
courtesy, and he did not want to be 
the first to tell the lieutenant the bad 
news. 

“You're a brick,” said Markley, hold- 
ing out his hand; “you know every- 
body in the garrison is against me be- 
cause I went a little too strong on the 
booze, but this is where you have the 
inside track on the colonel, and by 
holding up the telegram for half an 
hour and letting me know about it, old 
Johnson won't be able to humiliate me 
as much as he would like to,”—and 
Markley went out. 

Glendon sat and thought hard for 
several minutes. “ ‘The inside track 
on the colonel’,” he said—“Hell! why 
couldn't I think of it before’” 

He locked the office and hunted up 
Sergeant Gottlob. 

“Dot's allride,” the 


said sergeant ; 


“T’ll tell der old man you hat der trill. 


I guess you know how to salude.” 

He went back across the parade 
ground, and Lieutenant MHickborn 
hailed him from the veranda of the 
headquarters building. 

“Where you been at, suh?” said the 
subaltern. “I’ve waited vere foh ten 
minutes, suh, to send a telegram down 
yonder to Manila. Why cain’t you at- 
tend to yo’ duty?” 

Hickborn was from Alabama and his 
father had owned slaves. Glendon 
flushed at the tone of the officer and 
imagined, if the latter dared, he would 
lash him with his riding whip, as_ if 
the private were a negro servant who 
deserved a whipping. 

“IT left the office by order of the 
commanding officer,” said Glendon, as 
he saluted and entered his room, leav- 
ing the officer to follow him. 

“You telegraph to Manila,” said 
Hickborn, ‘‘and ask the department 
commander if I can have two weeks’ 
leave of absence—tell him I’m getting 
married to-morrow night.” 

Glendon busied himself 


with the 


y 
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papers on his desk instead of standing 
at attention while Hickborn talked. 

“The lieutenant will have to write 
out his message before it can be 
accepted for transmission, he said, 
sulkily. 

“Ah done told yo to send that mes- 
sage,’ snapped Hickborn, dropping into 
his negro dialect in his excitement. 
“I’m an officer, suh, and I don’t want 
any ‘have-to-do’s’ from the likes of you, 
and I'll repo’t you to the colonel and 
have you tried for insolence, suh!” 

Glendon could hardly control his 
anger. If he had followed the dic- 
tates of the angry impulse, he would 
have kicked the little lieutenant out of 
the office, but he considered that Hick- 
born was fresh from West Point and still 
had much to learn. Besides, the Gov- 
ernment would not make a personal 
affair of it if he attacked the “shave- 
tail”—he would be assaulting the let- 
ters “U. S.,” instead of Percy Hich- 
born. 

“The regulations of the Signal Corps 
require all messages to be written or 
signed by the sender. You can report 
me, sir, or have me court-martialed for 
refusing your orders, but if I don’t com- 
ply with regulations I will also be 
court-martialed. I prefer to obey the 
regulations in this case, sir.”’ 

Hickborn snorted in disgust, seized 
a telegraph blank, scribbled his mes- 
sage and strode out of the office. Glen- 
don watched him through the window 
and dropped the message, which was 
marked “rush,” into the drawer. 

“Slavery,” he fumed—“slavery that 
stifles manhood! And _ this what 
Wizard Sheehan has come to, by way 
of the booze route. We volunteer to 
serve our country, and it makes con- 
scripts of us in the name of discipline, 
and retired generals write magazine ar- 
ticles trving to explain why men desert 
the army. They tell us to be men and 
not to dishonor our uniforms, and in 
the same breath call us dogs. Two 
years more! Before I'll serve two 
years more, I’II——” 

The boom of the evening gun inter- 
rupted him, and the strains of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” came to his ears 
and he saw Old Glory slowly drop- 


is 
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ping from the flagpole. He forgot his 
treasonable soliloquy and saluted the 
banner through the window. 

He closed the office without sending 
Hickborn’s telegram or delivering the 
one in the case of Lieutenant Markley. 
His mind was filled with conflicting 
emotions, and without paying any 
heed to mess call he wandered down 
through the palm grove to the beach. 

The sun had just gone down, leav- 
ing the western sky streaked with the 
brilliant coloring of a tropical sunset. 
The sea was in peace, the life of the 
jungles was quiet except for the croak- 
ing of a lizard, hidden somewhere in 
the foliage of a clump of bamboo 
trees. 

He sat and smoked in silence, try- 
ing to frame some course of action 
that would compensate for the insults 
he imagined he had received. He felt 
that there was no satisfaction in not 
attending to his duty; instead, the fact 
that he had neglected the two tele- 
grams hurt his inherent pride in doing 
his work well. He was suffering for 
the want of doing something on his 
own initiative, planning action, ‘and 
carying it out, creating something, 
instead of being the mechanical 
mouth-piece of his superiors. 

He saw a figure in whitt coming 
through the palm grove and was sur- 
prised to recognize Lieutenant Mark- 
ley in civilian clothes. The officer 
walked straight toward him and Glen- 
don arose and stood at attention, sa- 
luting as he approached. 

“Anything from Manila yet?” asked 
Markley, returning the salute and 
smiling good-naturedly. 

“You're still safe, sir,” replied Glen- 
don, evasively. 

“It isn’t being safe, as vou call it, 
that causes me trouble,” sitting down 
on a rock; “but I do hate to give those 
chaps up there the satisfaction of fir- 
ing me out of the army. If I could get 
a cable direct from Washington that 
I was cashiered, I’d walk out of the 
garrison and let Old Bull Johnson and 
his boot-lickers go hang.” He laughed 
nervously, and continued: “I suppose 
I ought not to talk this way, because 
there’s still a possibility that my pun- 
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ishment will be the loss of a few num- 
bers and a reprimand, and in that 
event I would still be an officer, and 
then I'd feel that I’d been too chummy 
with you. I don’t mean to say,” he 
hastened to remark, “that you'd tell 
anybody, but you know the ways of 
the service well enough to understand 
what I mean.” 

Glendon still stood by his side in 
respectful attention, and he _ smiled 
when he remembered that Markley 
was now really a civilian. 

“Confound it, Glendon, why don’t 
you say something. You know I’ve 
always liked you. You have a way of 
holding up your head that tells me 
you've been somebody in your time— 
of course you're somebody now, except 
for your rank. Sit down, Glendon, 
and don’t look as if you were going 
to be shot at sunrise.” 

“IT was thinking of you, sir. You 
know it isn’t customary for officers 
and enlisted men to sit around and 
chat about their superiors.” He sat 
down by Markley. 

“There you go,” 


said Markley, 


laughing, “you've had it hammered 


into you until you breathe it out with 
every breath. By George, that’s in- 
subordination too! Funny combina- 
tion, when a man can preach about 
discipline and in his sermon be in- 
subordinate. Haven’t you learned 
your lesson well enough to obey with- 
out question?” 

“That commission of yours doesn’t 
seem to worry you much,” said the 
soldier. 

“Tt doesn’t worry me at all,” replied 
Markley. “I am_ wearing civilian 
clothes to get used to them, and this 
very minute I am breaking arrest by 
being outside the limits of the post. 
All I would like to have is a chance 
to get back at the clique that threw 
me down with the colonel. I'd like to 
wear my sword another day or two 
and then throw it away forever.” 

He turned and looked at Glendon, 
and he saw the soldier smile in the 
same manner that he had imagined 
Colonel Johnson would smile if the 
findings of the court-martial were ap- 
proved. And then he observed that it 
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crafty 
man’s 
clever 


wasn't a smile, but the look of 
satisfaction that comes into a 
face when he has evolved a 
method of revenge. 

“What are you laughing at?” he 
asked. 

Glendon spat noisily and lit his cig- 
arette leisurely before replying. 

“T’m not laughing.” 

“Then stop making faces at me.” 

“Oh, shut up, and leave me alone!” 
was the startling response. 

Markley jumped to his feet. “You'd 
better be careful,” he said, “I’m still 
an officer - 

“No you're not,” interrupted Glen- 
don, “you’re Mr. Richard Markley; 
but I’m the only one within three hun- 
dred miles that knew it until I told 
you. The telegram’s up in my desk.” 
' Markley sat down again and took 
off his hat and ran his fingers through 





his hair. “It’s all over,” he said, 
weakly. 
“Took here,” exclaimed Glendon, 


suddenly, “don’t you say a word to 
anybody about this. You said you 
wanted satisfaction—so do I, Mr. 
Markley, and we’re both going to have 
it. You just stay in arrest and take 
things as they come. By noon to- 
morrow I'll have you commissioned 
again, and you'll wear your sword for 
at least forty-eight hours in Camp 
Wallace. Are you game?” 

“What do you mean? It won't do 
any good to destroy the telegram.” 

“T mean you've always treated me 
white, which is more than can be said 
of the rest of them. It will be three 
days before the mail comes in from 
Manila. You won't be responsible for 
the telegrams that are delivered to the 
commanding officer. You know the 
lay of the land, and if you can’t make 
those officers ‘heartily disgusted with 
their jobs by the time the mail comes 
in, it won't be my fault.” 

“Now, Glendon,” said Markley, put- 
ting his hand on the soldier’s shoulder, 
“don’t get yourself tangled up in my 
scrape. I can take my medicine, be- 
cause I have not done just right, but 
you stick to the army and don't dis- 
grace yourself. Go up and deliver that 
message to the colonel. I'll get all the 
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satisfaction I want out of keeping you 
straight.” 

“You can’t argue with me,” said the 
other. “I can’t disgrace my name, be- 
cause the army doesn’t know who I 
am. When you said you wanted your 
chance, I thought you would be game. 
You're a civilian now, Markley, and I 
just want to give you a little advice, 
as you are about to return to civil life. 
Don’t be a piker.” 

“Probably you’re right. I'll agree, 
if you’re sure you see your way with- 
out getting into trouble.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Glendon. 

They shook hands in the gathering 
twilight, and Glendon watched the fig- 
ure in white disappear in the darkness 
of the palm grove. The sensation of 
relief and a feeling that his troubles 
were ended came over him as he looked 
across the little bay to San Fernando 
and saw the anchor lights of a British 
tramp steamer rising and falling on 
the gentle swell. 

He was back at his key in the morn- 
ing. He saw the inspector-general 
sail away from Camp Wallace in the 
little coast-guard cutter, and Colonel 
Johnson came back from the dock and 
sat on the veranda of the administra- 
tion building. Glendon turned to his 
typewriter and wrote this message: 


“HEADQUARTERS, DIVISION OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 
CotoneL A. C. JoHNSON, 
25th U. S. Cavalry, comdg. Camp Wallace. 
The findings of the general court-martial 
convened pursuant to General Orders 162, for 
the trial of Lieutenant Richard Markley for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle 
man, have been disapproved by the Secretary 
of War, and Lieutenant Markley is ordered 
released from arrest and restored to duty. 
By command of Major-General Calvin, 
SImMPKINS, Adjutant-General.” 


Glendon folded the paper, put it in 
an envelope and sealed it with the 
official seal. He smiled as he wrote 
“Colonel Johnson” under the picture 


of the crossed flags of the Signal 


Corps and the printed words, “Official 
Business, United States Army. 
no Charges.” 

He put on his hat, buttoned his 
blouse, and took 
colonel. 


Pav 


the message to the 
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The commanding officer tore open 
the envelope without a word, read the 
supposed telegram, tugged at his 
moustache for a minute, and went into 
his office. 

As Glendon walked away, he heard 
Colonel Johnson almost roar: “Or- 
derly, tell Lieutenant Markley to 
report to me at once.” 

Glondon sat in_ his 
watched Markley cross the parade 
grounds from the officers’ club. He 
went into the administration building 
and a minute later came out again. 
On his way back to quarters, he looked 
in at the door of the telegraph office. 

“I’m going on duty as officer of the 
day,” he said, smiling mechanically. 
“See that any messages for me are 
promptly sent to my quarters”; and 
he answered Glendon’s salute with 
mock dignity and went out. 

“One insignificant telegraph opera- 
tor in command of the whole cheese!” 
laughed Glendon. “Perhaps the col- 
onel thinks he’s running this post, but 
I wonder what he’d say if he knew the 
War Department, the commanding 


window and 


general and all were sitting down here 
smoking dhobie cigarettes and running 


the Philippines. I think I make a par- 
ticularly fine Emperor. It isn’t every 
man who gets control of a government 
that rewards his friends and punishes 
his enemies. Let’s see what we can 
do in the case of Hickborn. The 
steamer Lal-Loc is due in here at five 
o'clock from Appari and she sails at 
six for Manila. Hickborn is scheduled 
to get married at nine. I think I'll 
send Hickborn to Manila, and, by the 
way, I'll just disapprove of that leave 
of absence.” 

The keys of the typewriter clattered 
again, and he took this order out of 
the machine: 

“HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF LUZON. 

The application of Lieutenant Percy Hick- 
born for two weeks’ leave of absence. with 
permission to visit Manila, is denied. Pursu- 
ant to General Orders 20 of the Department, 
Lieutenant Hickborn is detailed for general 
court-martial duty. He will proceed to Manila 
by the first available transportation 

By command of Brigadier-General Rankin. 

SILBON, 


Major and Acting Asst. Adj.-Gen., 
Adjutant-General.” 
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“T’ll see that Hickborn gets this in 
time to catch the Lal-Loc this evening 
by a narrow margin,” said Glendon, 
sealing it with great care. 

The lizard that lived behind his desk 
crept up behind the ink bottle and sur- 
veyed him cautiously. 

“Hello, Wriggletail,’ said Glen- 
don, laughing, “so you thought you'd 
come up and get in the fun, too? 
Well, I’ve got ’em pretty well started, 
and I tell you, old man, it is good to 
run things yourself”; and he sent a 
couple of smoke-rings after the lizard, 
which hid behind the ink bottle again. 

“And those fellows down in Manila,” 
mused Glendon, as he lit a huge, na- 
tive cigar and shot smoke rings at the 
nipa roof. “Old Calvin approved the 
finding of my court-martial. I think 
I’ll give him a few hours of worry. 
Colonel Johnson should get the big- 
gest disappointment of his military 
career for the way he jumped on me. 
Here is where I show these gentle- 
men that a private in the army has 
brains, and deserves better treatment 
than a yellow dog.” 

He leaned over the table and took 
the telegraph key between his fingers 
and rapidly called Manila. He 
stopped and waited for a reply, and 
then began again. “MA— MA— 
MA—. For God’s sake pay attention! 
MA— MA— MA—.” 

“Hello,” said Manila, lazily. “What’s 
the trouble ?” 

“There’s 
Glendon. 
out again. 


Hell to pay!” clicked 
“The niggers have broken 
This is for Calvin: 


‘Before daylight this morning, a large band 
of natives boloed the sentries on outpost duty 
and entered the post. Before the alarm could 
be given, they had entered the barracks of 
troops E, F, G, and H, and almost massa- 
cred the entire squadron. Troop E lost four- 
teen men killed and seven wounded. F Troop 
had eight men killed, twenty wounded and four 
missing. G Troop lost eleven killed, and 
nine wounded; and H Troop five killed, and 
seven wounded. A simultaneous attack was 
made on the officers’ quarters. Contract Sur- 
geon Nichols and his wife and son and Chinese 
servant were killed. Captain Adams, Lieu- 
tenants Neff, Crowden, and Creedmore were 
killed. Veterinary Surgeon Neilson and Ord- 
nance Sergeant McGrath will probably die. I 
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was aroused by the cries of my Japanese boy. 
who was boloed to death, and drove off the 
party that attacked my house, killing four. 
The greatest confusion prevailed. Nearly 
half the horses in the command were ham- 
strung on the picket line and the remainder 
stampeded, the men in the stables all being 
killed before the general attack. Owing to the 
fact that the gun racks and barracks were 
locked, and the non-commissioned officers who 
had the keys unfortunately among the first to 
fall, the men were compelled to fight in the 
dark with sabres. The guard was almost pow- 
erless, as they were afraid to shoot for fear 
of killing their own comrades. The trumpeter 
of the guard sounded the call to arms, but it 
did little good. The natives escaped into the 
jungle after the attack, and a reconnoitering 
party which I sent out reports that nearly five 
hundred natives are camped a mile north of 
San Fernando. They are apparently getting 
ready to renew hostilities to-night. I must 
have re-enforcements, as I prefer to keep the 
few available men I have left to guard the 
Post instead of going after the natives. This 
regretable disaster would have been reported 
sooner, but the telegraph wires were cut. 
Jounson, Colonel 25th Cavalry, 
commanding Camp Illallace’” 


“]-e-r-u-s-a-l-e-m!" shot back Ma- 
nila. “Are you hurt, Glendon?” 
“Two bad cuts and very weak from 
loss of blood—— Hustle things 
through, as the old man is anxious to 
know how he stands, and if I die he'll 
be stuck for a lightning jerker.” 
Glendon leaned back in his bamboo 
chair and pictured to himself the scene 
in =the = office at Manila after his 
sensational telegram. He saw _ the 
operators gathered about the receiving 
sounder, listening in amazement to the 
words he had sent over the wire. He 
saw the sergeant in charge rush out 
with the telegram across the lawn of 
Kstado Mayor to department head- 
quarters, and a mounted orderly gal- 
loping madly, down Magallanes Drive 
to Fort Santiago. He imagined that 
he could see Colonel Simpkins quietly 
smoking in his office at division head- 
quarters when the breathless orderly 
handed him the message; the adjutant 
general, reading the message and 
rushing in to General Calvin. He 
laughed a mirthless laugh as he real- 
ized how completely the government 
of the Philippines was at his mercy. 
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He heard the cries of the newsboys 
with the extra edition of the Manila 


Times, as they rushed frantically 
through the Walled City, out the 


Parian Gate and across the Bridge of 
Spain to the Escolta. He saw the 
gigantic headline—the crowds rushing 
from cafes and bazaars when they 
heard the news of the terrible massa- 
cre at Camp Wallace. 

He could hear the trumpets at Cuar- 


tel Espana sounding “Officers’ call”; 
the launches leaving division head- 
quarters with an aide-de-camp to the 
Flagship Rainbow, to give the news 


to Rear-Admiral Sterling; the signal 
flags fluttering at the masthead, and 
the torpedo flotilla and gunboats get- 
ting up steam. 

“Power!” cried Glendon, striking his 
fist on the table—“it’s almost worth a 
life time. My body and soul have 
fought against the servitude, the 
erinding heel that has tried to take 
from me my personality, my will and 
spirit, and make of me an automatic 
machine. It is all over. I didn’t know 
what I was fighting for, but now I 
know that freedom is lift. It is a false 
power, but I am Emperor, if only for 
a day! and the knowledge that I must 
abdicate at sundown not take 
away any of the satisfaction.” 

He turned to his typewriter again 
and wrote swiitly: 


does 


“HEADOUARTERS, DIVISION OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 
Jounson, Commanding Camp Wallace: 


There is an outbreak in Samar of alarming 
proportions. The governor-general has de- 
cided to place the island temporarily under 
martial law. Your regiment has been ordered 
to proceed to Samar part of a cavalry 
division. Your squadron, field staff and 
band will be relieved by two companies of 
the thirty-second infantry at Salamague and 
the latter post abandoned temporarily. <A 
transport has been dispatched from Manila and 
further orders will be before em- 
barkation. You will remain in Camp Wal- 
lace as commanding officer, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Clavering will be assigned in com- 
mand of the regiment. 


as 


issued 


By command of Major-General Calvin. 
Simpkins, Adjutant-General.” 
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_ He sent the fraudulent 
Colonel Johnson. 
took this message : 


message to 
Manila called and he 


“Assistance being rushed to vou Send 
complete details of casualties and fuller in- 
formation concerning the situation. Make no 


attempt to engage natives, but hold Camp 
Wallace. 
Cavin, Commanding General.” 


Glendon tore the telegram up. He 
heard the trumpeter of the guard blow- 
ing “Officers’ Call,” and a few seconds 
later he heard the call for the first ser- 
geants. 

Colonel Johnson, meek and crestfallen 
over the disappointing news that he had 
been relieved from the command of his 
regiment, came down to the telegraph 
office. 

“Glendon,” he said mournfully, “see 
that there is not an instant’s delay in de- 
livering any messages that may come 
for me.” — 

The gray-haired old officer who had 
waited almost all his life in the service 
for his chance to command a regiment 
of cavalry in a hostile country was near- 
ly frantic over losing his command at 
such a time. The shoulders that had 
heen so square an hour before showed 
the droop of age. He brushed the per- 
spiration from his brow and with trem- 
bling fingers wrote a message to Major 
Cornish, his closest friend in the Philip- 
pines, who was on duty in Manila as 
Judge Advocate of the division. 

“Dear Cornish: Pease try and ascer- 
tain quietly why I have been relieved 
from my command. JoHNson.” 

Glendon pitied him. For an instant 
he had an idea to countermand the sup- 
posed orders from Manila and re-instate 
his commanding officer. Colonel John- 
son went out and Glendon threw his tele- 
gram into the waste basket. 

Several telegrams came in during the 
day from Manila telling of the troops 
that had been dispatched and the sending 
of the fleet torpedo boats and cruisers. 
He amused himself during the day mak- 
ing replies and sending fanciful descrip- 
tions of the conditions supposed to exist 
in the besieged garrison. The troops 
were in a frenzy of excitement of im- 
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mediate departure to the scene of the 

fighting in Samar. 

Hickborn dropped in in the afternoon. 

“Ah reckon my leave has been ap- 
proved ?” 

“Was just going to send it up to you, 
sir,” said Glendon, handing him the en- 
velope that contained the officer’s orders 
for Manila. 

“Not much good now,” said Hickborn, 
tearing it open carelessly, “as the regi- 
ment is ordered to Samar, but I'll have 
two or three days before we leave. The 
devil!” he yelled as he scanned the pa- 
per, ‘first available transportation!’ 
When is the next boat for Manila, Glen- 
don?” 

“In half an hour, sir,” 
operator. 

The officer rushed across the parade 
eround to the bachelors’ quarters, swear- 
ing at the luck that took him away from 
Camp Wallace an hour before his wed- 
ding and his bride in San Fernando 
waiting for his coming. 

Glendon saw Markley coming from 
the officers’ club. He came in and Glen- 
don saw the amusement in his face. 

“You can’t keep this up,” he said. 
“You've gone too far now. This has 
almost broken the old man’s proud mili- 
tary spirit. I’ll be hanged but you nearly 
fooled me. How do you propose to get 
out of this serious scrape?” 

“Have you packed your grip?” asked 
Glendon. 

“What's the game?” 

“That Britsh tramp steamer anchored 
off the lighthouse sails for Hongkong 
in the morning at daylight. I have paid 
the captain for two passengers. Mr. 
Giendon will be one. Don’t you think a 
run up to Hongkong would break the 
monotony, Mr. Markley?” 

“T am getting tired of the Philippines. 
These army officers bore me. I never 
cared much for military things anyway. 
When do we go aboard?” 

“Midnight. Meet me near the coal 
sheds and don’t forget any of your bag- 
gage.” 

Over the nipa roofs of the buildings 
of Camp Wallace the Southern Cross 
hung in the sky like a jewelled dagger. 
The hot breath of the monsoon came 


drawled the 
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in from the China Sea and sang through 
the dry leaves of the palm trees. Down 
in the barrio there was a native dance 
and a negro teamster was chanting— 


“Ten thousand miles 
home, oh baby, 
Ten thousand miles 
home. 
Same boat brought me here will bring 
me back, oh baby, 
Ten thousand miles away from my 
home.” 


away from my 


away from my 


The curling breakers made a_ phos- 
phorescent crescent from the coral beach 
of the little bay, filling the night with a 
peaceful murmur. 

A tiny light was rising and falling out 
of the water. There was a tinkle of a 
ship’s bell, striking midnight in double 
notes. A banca grated on the shingle. 
The sentry at the guard house called 
“Num-ber one—twelve o’clock.” From 
the outposts came back the long drawn 
answer, “All’s well.” 

“Everything is alright here,’ whis- 
pered Glendon, propping his feet up on 
the sides of the banca. 

“Here too,” replied Markley, with a 


Nervous Captain (during target practice) 
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laugh. “I'd hate to be the sergeant of 
the guard when he starts to look for the 
officer of the day.” 


Far out at sea that afternoon Glendon 
saw four tiny black ribbons of smoke on 
the horizon. 

“The torpedo boats,” he said, passing 
the glasses to Markley. “That black 
speck to the south is probably a cruis- 
er. What do you think of my navy?” 

“Fine,” said Markley. “But over here 
to the right is the British colony. Let’s 
finish that game.” 

“T’m sorry I left things so_ badly 
mixed up,” said Glendon, “but really I 
couldn’t stay to straighten things out. 
When those torpedo boats get in there 
and look around for the insurrection it’s 
just as well that I can’t be there to ex- 
plain. I am not looking for the obliga- 
tions that go with an empire.” 


There is a chief train dispatcher em- 
ployed by the Canton-Hankow Railroad 
who bears a_ striking resemblance to 
Michael Glendon, deserter from the Sig- 
nal Crops, United States Army. The di- 
vision superintendent is Richard Mark- 
ley. The two gentlemen are very good 
friends. 


“Orderly, 


report to the Admiral that the first hit was a miss-fire 


and the second hit also.” 
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BY 


BERTHA HUTTON 


lik Old Man liked Bronson, and 
ronson was one of the few men 
in the regiment who liked the 
Colonel. There was nothing odd in the 
Qld Man picking out that particular 
youngster as a mark for his affections, 
for Reub Bronson was a likeable man, 
big and good-natured, and he possessed 
a taking laugh, withal lazy and a little 
weak. but that Bronson should like the 
Colonel was ever a matter of surprise 
to his brother officers. The Colonel ap- 
preciated that friendship, too. He felt 
a certain gulf between himself and _ his 
regiment which he never bridged, for he 
never understood it. 

The trouble was that when the Colonel 
joined at Vicars he brought a reputation 
with him. Dodge had met some one up 
the trail who had served with the Old 
Man and he brought back the informa- 
tion that he was a crank and a regular 
old “she bear.” 

Now everyone knows that a 
colonel with an old regiment, or an old 
colonel with a new regiment—put it 
either way—is like a child with a feather 
and a glue pot—he wants to paint every- 
thing up in a different way. And so the 
Colonel instituted a reform or two (and 
reform was needed badly enough, no one 
denied that), and his reputation flour- 
ished. 

Then the Old Man had brought up a 
ménage with him, consisting of a China- 
man cook and accommodations for one 
guest, and he began asking his officers in 
to take dinner with him, one at a time and 
according to rank. His officers went, and 
they appreciated the fresh meat—for 
they were getting fresh meat in then, 
hauled from the coast every eight days— 
but they came away and added “bore” 


new 


to their senior’s reputation. That was, 
no doubt, due to the fact that the Colonel 
had seen some Indian campaigning and 
he was fond of comparing methods. 

It was about this time that Bronson 
first blew into Vicars from the Mataling 
River camp. The first news he got was 


about those dinners. Ile was an inde- 


pendent sort of a man, ronson was, and 


he said he would be “blowed” if he’d ac- 
cept an invitation where a man_ was 
asked after Pixley and before Hallidie 
because his name reposed between those 
two gentlemen in the Register. 

But one afternoon the Colonel met 
him, and Bronson liked the friendly wav 
the Colonel said, “Come around tonight 
and take dinner with me. I’m all alone,” 
and he liked the Colonel’s smile. Besides 
that, Bronson was an awkward man in 
social affairs, and he owned a_ tender 
heart, too, not calculated to hurt anyone’s 
fcelings, and he didn’t know exactly how 
to refuse. So he stammered, “Yes, sir,” 
very red and uncomfortable, and_ that 
night he borrowed a white suit from 
Babson, who was short and fat, (Bron- 
son's white clothes were up in Manila), 
and he took his way to the Colonel’s 
tent. 

All dinners of a 
painful to Bronson, and that one started 
out particularly badly. After the first 
course of canned soup had been disposed 
of, the muchacho passed around a plate 
with a piece of meat on it about the size 
to accommodate the appetite of a small 
boy. The Colonel said, “Help yourself,” 
and Bronson took that piece of meat. 
The Colonel looked at the empty platter 
for a second and a sad expression passed 
Then he called to the 
he said, “Pedro, tres 


social nature were 


over his face. 
muchacho and 
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huevos para mi.” Now Bronson sudden- 
ly forgot that his coat was borrowed and 
very tight, and he burst out into one of 
his big laughs where he showed a fine 
set of white teeth, got all red in the face 
and wet about the eyes, and he offered 
tc divide the meat. The Old Man looked 
at Bronson and a smile went up from his 
drooping mustache to his pensive eyes, a 
taking smile, like Bronson’s laugh. And 
that was where the Colonel and Bronson 
first began to like each other. 

And so it came about naturally, when 
the regiment was ordered down to Pa- 
rang, that the Colonel invited Bronson 
to live with him and share his 
Bronson’s friends warned him against it. 
They pointed out the fact that such a 
move would cut off his freedom, and 
everyone knew that he needed freedom 
to display his talents. Lronson laughed 
at the idea. He said that he guessed the 
Old Man must be lonesome living by 
himself, and he added that he, Bronson, 
was about to reform his habits. 

And he did. He reformed for about 
the length of a week. Then the Colonel 
tcld him that he was used to being alone 
and that he liked to read at night, and 
so Bronson began dropping out even- 
ings, after dinner. And so regularly did 
he go, finally, that it caused the Old Man 
to smile cunningly to himself. He knew 
that where there was such careful dress- 
ing—for Bronson began to get particular 
about his looks—that it meant a case of 
petticoats. But it never occurred to him 
that they were native until one 
night when Bronson got confidential. 

That night was much like any other 
night. It came on early after the sun 
had set, and it was very black and close 
with the mysterious and heavy perfume 
of the Ylang-Ylang blossoms filling the 
air. The Old Man lit his cigar, as was 
his wont after dinner, and sat down on 
the narrow porch with his feet on the 
railing. He was sending up gentle rings 
of smoke and gazing pensively out over 
the water, still as a pond under the quiet 
air, when Bronson came out and_ sat 


mess. 


ones 


down on the porch with his back against 
a post and his long legs stretched out. 
He rolled a cigarette slowly and lit it, 
and the two men smoked for a few mo- 
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ments in silence. Then Bronson deliv- 
ered himself in this wise: 

“This is a great country, Colonel. I 
love it gentle like this. It is full of ro- 
mance. You breathe it in this air and 
you see it in these little brown people. 
I’ve felt it ever since I first came over 
here. 

“The time I lost that Pinto horse of 
mine I got permission to take a corporal 
and a handful of men and scour the 
country around Vicars to hunt him up. 
Bob Taylor went with me, and I tell you 
we saw some sights worth seeing. We 
got off on trails where no white man 
had ever set foot before. When those 
Moros heard we were coming they took 
to the bosque and left their wives and 
children. When we raked some of ’em 
out to find out if they knew anything 
about the horse, they trembled like fawns 
they were so frightened. I never saw 
anything like it. When they found we 
weren't going to hurt ‘em, they crawled 
up just to touch us and see if we were 
real. 

“T have been for where you 
couldn't see twenty feet ahead of you for 
the trees and the jungle, and where you 
couldn't see but a patch of blue sky over- 
head, nor hear anything but the sounds 
of the forest around you. It gets on a 
man’s spirit, and though I’m not much 
on prayers I have come mighty near get- 
ting down on my knees.” 

“Um,” remarked the Colonel, and that 
“um” had a dry and unfeeling sound. 
“T have not got that much romance about 
it myself. When you stop to remember 
that every tree probably hides some 
sneaking, bloodthirsty, dirty Moro, ready 
to stab you in the neck while you are 
regarding his tropical landscape, filled 
With scenic enthusiasm, it is enough to 
cure you of those feelings for these God- 
forgotten Islands. Give me a white man’s 
country. This might do very well for you 
younger bloods looking around for trou- 
ble and disappointed if you don’t find it.” 

“But I've felt it,” said Bronson in a 
husky voice. 

“Felt what?” 

“The call of all this,” and he swept one 
arm up towards the shadowed mountains 
behind and to the black waters that lay 


weeks 
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stretched out before them. “It may be 


a case of atrophy, and some old ancestor 
of mine, who had a taste of the wild, has 
waked up in my blood. I thought once 
of trying to get into the scouts to stay 
over here, and lately I’ve been thinking 
some of chucking my commission and 
buying an island I was on once, and of 
putting in my fortunes with these people. 
This country suits me.” 

“The Scouts?” said the colonel. “Well 
you might try that.” 

The quiet waters suddenly began to 
lap the shore. The stillness was broken 
with the rising moon and a soft wind 
sprang up. 

“Hello, here is the wind,” remarked 
the colonel. “I think I'll go in and 
read.” 

“The 


man as 


young fool,” muttered the old 
he closed his door behind him. 
“There is nothing like this climate for 
stealing away a man’s fibre, stealing it 
away while you stand by and watch it 
go. And some native woman, too. Gad, 
i never suspected it.” 

There is nothing if not monotony in 
the Tropics, and a few nights later 
found the colonel on the porch again. 
He was there every night, and every 
night was the same. This evening Cap- 
tain Frisius and Lieutenant Babson had 
cropped in to call. Bronson was on 
the porch too, but Bronson was restless, 
He looked down towards the town, and 
then he moved towards the steps. 

“Sit down, Bronson, sit down,” ex- 
claimed the colonel. “Didn't you tell 
me the other night that you had been 
on some expedition with Taylor around 
Lanao? Well, I got a letter from him 


today. He’s in Manila, and he has put 
in his resignation. He’s going back 
home.” 


“What is he resigning for?’ asked 
Captain Frisius. “I thought he was 
recommended for a medal of honor.” 

“He has had ah attack of conscience,” 
began the Colonel, and he tilted back 
his chair and put his feet up on the rail- 
ing. Bronson recognized the attitude 


as a long story one, so he settled back 
against his post where he could watch 
the lights of the town. 

“That is an odd case,” the Colonel con- 
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tinued. 


“I knew that fellow when he 
was a boy. His father was my first 
captain in the old 2d. Young Taylor 
got an appointment to West Point but 
he got kicked out in his second year. 
He was ashamed to go back to his peo- 
ple so he struck out for the West and 
went to cow-punching. It’s a bad busi- 
ness. It is a life that appeals to a 
young man and he is liable to stay with 
it too long. There are too many things 
to hold a young man back. It seems 
Taylor tied himself up badly out there, 
too. He married ar half Mexican girl 
and she proved a very likely anchor. 

“Then in ’98 Taylor got the war bee 
badly, and when some one told him that 
his time in the Poirt would count on 
his getting a commission he went home 
and had it out with his wife, and they 
decided to get divorced so that he could 
get his commission. His wife was tired 
of the connection by that time and was 
willing enough. But in a fit of insanity 
Taylor promised to take her back if she 
wanted to come, after he had got what 
he was after. 


“er 


Taylor served some nine months as a 
soldier and got his commission at thirty- 
three, but he felt that he had made good. 
He was back again where he ought to 
be. And his eyes got opened too. He 
met decent white women and he saw 
that his wife didn’t fit and never could. 
There was a young girl mixed up with 
the affair, some major’s daughter, I be- 
lieve. When Taylor came over here 
he was feeling like a free man again 
when he began getting letters from his 
wife saying she was ready to return to 


him for keeps. Taylor came to my 
tent one night and he told me all about 
it. He didn’t come after advice. He 


came because he felt that he had to tell 
someone to help get away from it. 
“About this time we were ordered up 
into the Moro country, and it was on 
that trip that Taylor won his recom- 
mendation for a medal of honor. He 
volunteered to take eight men to fire a 
fort. He was a lightly built man, about 
140 pounds I should imagine, and he 
carried a husky big Irishman some 300 
yards away from the fort with the Moros 
firing after him. This man Sullivan 
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had got plugged in the eye and had part 
of his face blown off. The men were 
filing through a hole in the wall at the 
time and they had all gone through ex- 
cept Sullivan and Taylor. The other 
men went straight on and never knew 
what had happened until they got back. 
When Sullivan first went down Taylor 
straddled him to help hold him with his 
feet, for the man was crazy and was 
biting the dust. He answered a few 
shots from the port holes in the fort and 
when he got his chance he dragged his 
man past a nearer fort that we all 
thought had Moros in it, and finally got 
him back to the lines. Sullivan was 
crying out “For Christ's sake don’t leave 
me, Lieutenant, to be boloed by them 
Moros,” and Taylor was coddling him 
like a child to keep him from going clean 
off so that he couldn't help himself at all. 

“Three months ago Taylor came to see 
me and he said he wanted the recom- 
mendation to be withdrawn. That is 
when he got the attack of conscience. 
He told me that he had volunteered to 
go out to the fort because he wanted to 
get killed. It was a case of suicide, 
only he was trying to let someone else 
do the killing. He said he didn't de- 
serve a medal. I told him that I had 
heard of just one other case of a medal 
of honor being turned down. ‘That was 
Bailey of the 2d, when he gave his to his 
striker because he said they were getting 
too common. 

“T have heard of other cases like Tay- 
lor’s. In ’99, in Manila, some doctor 
claimed to have gone out under fire with 
suicidal purposes, but he afterwards took 
his medal of honor with very good grace. 
I told Taylor that his intentions had 
nothing to do with the case, and I ad- 
vised him to take what he deserved and 
say nothing about it. Then he broke 
down, poor devil, and he told me that 
he was going to resign and go back to 
his old life. He said it was the only 


way that he could keep his word to that 
woman. 

“A man can't afford to let himself go. 
The price is too high.” 

The Colonel brought his feet down 
from the railing and tossed his cigar out 
on the grass. 
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The Colonel had a particularly pleas- 
ing intonation to his voice, and Babson 
had gone to sleep under its influence. He 
woke up as the Old Man finished speak- 
ing, and he and Captain Frisius got up 
to leave. 

As the two men went down the walk, 
Irisius remarked, “God, but the Old 
Man’s long winded. I wonder how 
Bronson stands it.” 

“Reminiscing, was he?” asked Babson 
cheerfully. “I tell you what, when a 
man gets to be colonel they ought to ex- 
amine him for that faculty and if he 
has it he ought to be retired on the 
strength of it.” 

In the meantime the Colonel had said 
eood night to Bronson and had stepped 
ir the hall when he turned back. “By 
the way, Bronson,” said the Colonel, “I 
am going to send you up to Manila with 
a detachment of men in a couple of days, 
and then if you would like to take your 
three months’ leave and go home I would 
be glad to approve it.” 

And later, as Bronson’s muchacho was 
pulling off his boots he gazed down on 
small head with its shock of stiff 
black hair, and he smelled the odor of 
cocoanut oil that emanated thickly there- 
from. It conjured up before him the 
picture of a little figure of a girl with 
sleek black hair that smelled as Pedro's 
hair smelled. | He saw a small choco- 
late colored face with beady eyes that 
could grow soft and gentle. He thought 
of the girl's amusing little ways, and 
of the hours she had spent teaching him 


Tagalog. 


his 


finished pulling off the boots 
usual “Que quiere usted mas, 


Pedro 
with his 
Senor?” 

“Dame los fosforos aqui en el mesa v 
un glaso de agua con el whiskey,” said 
Bronson, “and sigue Dagupan, muy 
pronto, it’s tarde. Then douce the lus. 
—Hell! I'll soon be forgetting all my 
English in this damned country.” 

And as Bronson settled himself in 
bed he thought: “Now the Old Man 
meant that I’ve come near making sev- 
eral kinds of a tropical fool of myself, 
and I reckon he’s about right. I think 
I'll take that leave and go home.” 











HE barometer is still falling, sir.” 
Down, down, the glass had gone 
that bleak December day, ever 
since we had cleared Port Royal Sound 
in the early morning. 

The Gunboat Scorpion was on her be- 
lated way home after the war with Spain 
was over. She had seen constant service 
in Cuban waters since the moment of 
her transformation from the dashing 
yacht Sovereign to the doughty “Fight- 
ing Scorpion,’ when, in fact, she had 
become of some importance in the world 
with her big, five-inch guns bristling in 
broadside and her man-o-war’s colors 
floating proudly in the breeze. It was on 
biockade and in’ scrimmage that she 
earned her record and her crew of one- 
year men held their heads high. 

When the battleships went north the 
preceding fall, the Scorpion was sent to 
Habana to assist in the evacuation of 
the Spanish troops, and it was not until 
the close of the year that orders finally 
arrived to proceed to New York—home. 

A gale of wind joined company off the 
Morro and convoyed us, as it were, across 
the Straits of Florida and up the coast. 
So exorbitant were the demands of our 
fierce companion upon our coal supply 
and so slow was the gait he enforced, 
tlLat we had been barely able to crawl 
into Port Royal for more coal. 

And again, we had started, now on 
our second lap, hoping to evade our un- 
desirable acquaintance. But there he 
was, brewing off the lightship. 

Notwithstanding, the Scorpion 
ploughed resolutely on, with nose toward 
Sandy Hook. 

When night came, the wind veered 
suddenly to southeast, and a gale can 
howl! from that quarter! 

On steamed the gunboat, now she was 
running before the sea—a dangerous 
task for it’s easy work to “poop” a vacht 
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built vessel. Beside, the Scorpion had 
only a temporary wooden stern. The 
transport Panther had cut us down one 
night off Cape Maysi in the early days 
of the war. We did not put much faith 
in this stern. 

“The barometer is still falling, sir,” 
reported the quartermaster of the watch, 
“and the officer of the deck says she 
won't hold her course.” 

The sea on the quarter made her yaw 
wildly; she would not respond to the 
helm and her mad lurches sent all hands 
careening around the decks. 

“Heave to!” 

Waiting for a quiet moment, her helm 
was jammed over, and round she came 
head to sea, 

There she was held like a hound in 
leash; engines turning slowly, now rac- 
ing madly as the bow was buried in the 
foam-lashe-] seas, and sent the blinding, 
whipping, icy spray flying fast and freez- 
ing where it struck. 

Guiding the trembling tempest-tost 
ship was the quiet, steady eye of the of- 
ficer of the deck, holding her there in 
the teeth of the blast. If she fell off now, 
God help us. 

Full twenty hours the Scorpion lay to 
thus and the storm raged only the fiercer 
and we were homeward-bound. 

Five o’clock and another night was 
coming on—suddenly a crash, a lurch, 
a cry: 

“Steam steering gear gone!” 

A heavy cross-sea, stern gone, steer- 
ing turnbuckle carried away by the 
shock, hand gear washed away, decks 
flooded fore and aft—the work of a sec- 
ond. 

Off, off she fell, like a crazed thing, 
into the trough of the sea. 

“All hands save ship!” 

Stifling darkness, over us 
s€a. 





went the 
Pitiless, freezing, staggering, over- 
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whelming, down ventilators, down 
hatches, tons of water bearing us under. 

But up she rose, shaking herself free. 
A cheer from a hundred loosened throats 
—no time yet; could she live through 
the next one? 

Rail awash, fireroom afloat! 

No, no, another one and the fires 
would be out. 

Aft jumped Ensign Holden and good 
men with him. The hub of the hand 
steering wheel was there. From the mass 
of floating wreckage in the gangway, 
Holden seized the flag-staff halliards, 
and from beneath a gun-mount came 
two iron jacking-bars. 

The sea running through the 
breach in the stern swept the party back 
once. Then they reached the hub, lashed 
the bars across it with the halliards—an- 
other second’s work—and up went the 
helm and up went the staunch little ship 
into the wind, as a mountainous sea 
swept by cheated of its prey. 

Now the watchful eye needs must be 
more watchful, the wheel he trusted to 
beside him is idle and hanging useless 
on its shaft. Himself, fast to the bridge 
rail, with glance riveted on the bow and 
on the white crests dashing against it, he 
passed the word aft along a line of men 
flat on the deckhouse to two staunch 
Gloucester fishermen at the improvised 
wheel. Standing there they were in wa- 
ter to the waist, no thought of relief, 
only steadfast and firm, and steering on 
and on through the soul-trying hours. 

At midnight, a heavy sea boarded us 
on the bow and the forward hatch went 


free 
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by the board. Down into the fore hold 
rushed the water. 

“Steering badly, sir,” 
inous call from aft. 

Good God, she was down by the head! 
“Put the pump on the hold!” It could 
not handle the water, torrent that it 
was. 

“Form a bucket-line!” Every living 
soul not on watch below or lashed to 
that deck-house went to work. No re- 
liefs, not for any purpose; no time for 
food or drink now. 

All night long, officers, seamen, coal- 
heavers, messmen, passed water up from 
that hold. About four o’clock a wave 
dashed itself through the ward-room 
skylight. That brought her down a bit 
aft, even if it did set everything in 
the ward-room afloat. 

Worn out, cold, wet, daylight at last 
came to us, and with it a glorious sun— 
and down dropped the sea. 

How our weary hearts rose with that 
sun! Before it set, we had limped back 
into Port Royal and were at anchor otf 
the Naval Station there. A woe-begone 
little Scorpion, tattered and torn, but 
safe. 

The borrowed clothing felt warm and 
dry, the good fresh food was tantalizing 
and the sleep that night beggared de- 
scription. 

Repairs kept us a few days, then we 
got away once more. There was no gale 
awaiting us at the lightship this time. A 
friend of his was there, though, and we 
carried him—a dense fog—to our an- 
chorage at Staten Island. We didn't 
much care who came with us then, for 
we were really going home. 


came the om- 


oI 
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On the walls of old Manila, 
Watching transports down the bay, 
There’s a Yankee soldier settin’ 
But his thoughts are far away, 
Far away from old Manila, 
With its narrow streets so gay, 
Far away in God's own country, 
*Leven thousand miles away, 
"Leven thousand miles away, 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
Where a schooner costs a nickel, 
And they give the lunch away. 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
Where the shad and lobsters play, 
And the setting sun goes down each 
night, 
In Jersey ‘cross the way. 


II. 
His khaki suit was “yaller,” 
His campaign hat was felt, 
And he had a big revolver, 
In a holster on his belt. 
But he hain’t no use for pistols, 
Nor “yaller” suits this day, 
For his heart is with the folks at home, 
"Leven thousand miles away. 
"Leven thousand miles away, 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
There is a little village, 
Where all his loved ones stay, 

On the shores of New York Bay, 
Where the shad and lobsters play 
And the setting sun goes down each 

night, 
In Jersey ‘cross the way. 


TIT. 
His steady’s name is Susy, 
She weighs two hundred pounds, 
She’s the dearest, best old lady, 
That anywhere is found. 
And his heart is with his true love, 
On the Hudson far away, 
Drinking “fizz” and eating lobster, 
Lobsters cooked the Newburg way. 
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Lobster fresh from New York Bay, 
Where they catch them every day, 
And cook them a la Newburg, 
‘Leven thousand miles away, 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
Where the smoked red herring play, 
And the neighbors send you applejack, 
From Jersey ‘cross the way. 


IV. 
I wants no foreign islands, 
Mindanao or Panay, 
I’d rather have a sand hill, 
On the shores of New York Bay. 
Where the lobsters and the schooners 
And the smoked red herring play, 
Far away from tough Binondo, 
"Leven thousand miles away. 
"Leven thousand miles away, 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
I wants to buy a sand hill 
And I hopes some day I may. 
On the shores of New York Bay 
Where the gay free lunchers play 
And the setting sun goes down, each 
night 
In Jersey ‘cross the way. 


V. 
I’m called a “Coffee Cooler” 
And other names as sweet, 
I’m told that woolen stockings, 
Are issued for cold feet. 
But I knows a little shanty, 
On a sand hill far away, 
Where I never wears no stockings 
And my feet are warm all day. 
Yes my feet are warm all day 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
For I needs no winter stockings, 
The weather’s. always May. 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
"Leven thousand miles away, 
And the setting sun goes down each 
night, 
In Jersey ’cross the way. 






ON THE 
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I hasn’t seen no service, 
I hasn’t fired no gun, 
I’m stuck in the walled city, 
On post on number one. 
I’ve got to do my duty, 
But if I had my way, 
I’d post this Yankee soldier 
On the shores of New York Bay. 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
"Leven thousand miles away. 
They don’t have no guard duty, 
And a man can sleep all day, 
Sleep all night, and fish all day, 
On the shores of New York Bay, 
Where the “Coppers” do the Provost, 
And work the free lunch lay. 


VII. 
I gets my rations reg’lar, 
I gets one night in bed, 
And if I kicks about it, 
They call me “Old Sore Head.” 
But when they sounds the recall, 
That takes the 6th away, 
Old Files will get seven nights a week, 
On the shores of New York Bay. 
On the shores of New York Bay. 
We has passes every day 
And the passes last ‘till midnight, 
And longer, too, they say, 
On the shores of New York Bay 
Where the smoked red herring play, 
Where the settin’ sun goes down each 
night, 
In Jersey ‘cross the way. 
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VIII. 
We've captured several cascos, 
And fired a shot or two, 
But ’tis hard to shoot the beggars, 
When they don't shoot back at you. 
We watched for an uprisin’ 
And a chance to show our stuff, 
But the niggers never came to time, 
They hadn’t sand enough. 
But the lad from New York Bay, 
He has sand to give away, 
And he always looks for trouble, 
And he loves it too they say. 
From the shores of New York Bay, 
‘Leven thousand miles away, 
And the setting sun goes down each 
night, 
In Jersey ‘cross the way. 


IX. 
But it ain’t no use o’ grumbling, 
For ’tis here I’ve got to stay, 
Till I gets the bloody order, 
To sail for New York Bay. 
And ’twill be a bully morning, 
When I hears the Capting say, 
“Pack ye up, you Yankee soldier, 
Pack ye up for New York Bay, 
Come ye back to New York Bay, 
To your true love far away, 
To the schooners and the lobsters 
To the Bowery so gay, 
For the shores of New York Bay, 
We will sail without delay, 
And bid farewell to Sampalog 
And to Manila Bay. 
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The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 
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EMERSON 


(The before-printed portion of ( ~~ Emerson's absorbing story relates his 


negotiations with the managers of New 


York periodicals f ‘or the billet t of corre- 


spondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had ie up his mind that 
war between Russia and Japan was inevitable.) 


IRE ENGINES, water towers, were 
still clattering down to the ferry 
when I stepped out into City Hall 

Square. I caught an early morning boat 
to Staten Island and crossed the bay. 
When I reached my house in the country 
only the dogs were awake. I aroused my 
man and had him help me pack some 
clothes, boots, blankets and a saddle into 
a bag. 

By the time everything was packed up 
and I had made my final dispositions for 
the servants and everything else on the 
place it was broad daylight. The sun was 
glinting on the snow-covered fields and 
on the waters of the bay. I piled my 
traps into the sleigh, shook hands all 
round and let my man drive me through 
the woods, and across the hills to the 
other end of the island, where I caught 
the morning ferry to New York. It was 
the last I ever saw of man or horse. 

At the Journal office I found the man- 
aging editor at his desk. His manner 
was rather cold and distant. I thought 
he was weary from the last night’s 
strain. 


“that it’s 
business 


“Tl am sorry to say,” he said, 
all off. I could not get our 
manager to consent to this. I telephoned 
to Mr. Collier today and he tells me chat 
he is not putting up for your expenses, 
but that you are just going as a free 
lance. Of course, this changes the whole 
face of it. Mr. Hearst, I know, would 
be very glad to enter into an alliance 
with Collier's Weekly, and that was why 
he was quite ready to take you on. But 
sending just you alone is quite a different 
story. 1 don’t think he would care for 
that at all. So we'll call the deal off. If 
you are going over there on your own 
hook we’ll be glad to take anything from 
you and to pay you special space rates. 

I tried to explain that I had been mis- 
understood, but the man’s mind was evi- 
dently made up. His offer to give spe- 
cial consideration to contributions from 
me, I told him, was a mere repetition of 
similar offers from others. Any editor 
would give special consideration to any 
contribution from any man sending news 
letters from the front. 

So we parted. I 


went straight 
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to the office of 
World, Hearst's chosen rival in the 
newspaper field, and asked to see 
Bradford Merrill, the manager. For a 
wonder I found him in his office, a little 
cubby hole of a place behind the count- 
ing room, barely large enough for him- 
self, a typewriter and one vacant chair. 
Failing to recognize him in the dark 
room | asked him where Mr. Merrill was. 
He insisted that he was Mr. Merrill. I 
told him I meant Mr. Merrill the man- 
ager. He said he was the manager. Then 
he explained that he had taken off his 
beard. It had made him look at !east 
fifteen years younger. 

I told him I was starting for the front 
on that same day, and what my arrange- 
ment was with Collier's. He said the 
World had already cabled to Mr Din- 
widdie, who was in the Philippine Is- 
lands, to act as their war correspondent 
on the Japanese side and that he had ac- 
cepted. Mr. Millard, who was going for 
Scribner's Magazine, on the Russian 
side, would also represent the Ilorld, 
More men Mr. Pulitzer would not con- 
sent to send. 

“The chances are, of course, that we 
may get badly left,” said Merrill. My 
experience with war correspondents, 
heretofore, had been that the most prom- 
ising men are the most disappointing, 
while men from whom you expected 
nothing flare up like rockets. What I 
mean to do is to wait and see. If some- 
body turns up over there who sends us 
good stuff I mean to make the most of 
him.” 

“You can count on my turning up over 
there,” said I. 

“Very well. 


the New York 


j I will guarantee to pay 
you twenty dollars gold for every thou- 


sand words you send. Mail your letters 
by every outgoing steamer to San Fran- 
cisco, Vancouver, Victoria, Tacoma, Se- 
attle, Portland or San Diego. Address 
them to the Western Union Telegraph 
offices at those ports with directions to 
wire your stories to us at night press 
rates, receiver to pay. For important 
news we will authorize all cable officers 
in the Far East to accept bulletins from 
you not exceeding fifty words, receiver 
to pay. Wait awhile and I will dictate 
your letter of credentials.” 

It was finished in a few minutes,— 
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brief and to the point. As I 
leave Merrill he detained me. 

“No you don’t!” he said. “I have had 
this done to me too often before. You 
fellows go off and get killed, or die of 
fever, or get thrown into jail and nobody 
can be found who knows anything about 
you, just when we could make a good 
story of you. Now you sit right down, 
next to this young lady, and dictate your 
obituary to her. Three copy 
will be enough. Then I will have some- 
thing at least for our “Graveyard.” 

I took this as a mere pretext. His real 
purpose, I thought, was to test my capac- 
ity for quick and ready writing under 
unexpected conditions. So I laughed 
and rattled off an outline sketch of my 
brief career to the stenographer. 

Without waiting to see her transcript 
[ then shook hands with Merrill and 
pushed my way out through the crowded 
counting room, 

\t the office of Collier's IVeekly I saw 
Mr Collier for a few minutes,—barely 
long enough to say good-bye. He told 
me someone had asked him over the tel- 
ephone about my plans and that he had 
told them just how things stood. When 
I told him what had happened he ex- 
pressed regret and said he hoped any 
misunderstanding might yet be cleared 
up. At my request he dictated a letter 
stating the terms of our agreement. I[ 
gathered together a large package of 
photographic films, got an order for a 
new camera, an order for a railroad pass 
and received a check for five hundred 
dollars from the counting room. 

As I said good-bye to young Mr. Col- 
lier he laid his hand on my shoulder and 
said: “Now remember. If you get into 
any bad hole over there, I will do my best 
to pull you out of it.” 

Some of mv friends gave me a fare- 
well dinner. It lasted until late in the 
evening. Among them was Willard, 
better known as Josiah Flynt, from the 
pen name signed to his stories of tramp 
life and vagrancy. Willard had prom- 
ised me a letter of introduction to Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin. During his wander- 
ings through Russia and Central Asia, 
Willard had once met Kuropatkin on the 
steppes of Turkestan. They had spent 
some hours together at a water hole, 
after which they parted—Kuropatkin 


rose to 
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with his officers and soldiers to fight the 
Khirgiz tribesmen,—Willard to pursue 
his lonely way back to civilization. Wil- 
lard got very jolly during the dinner. I 
had to keep reminding him of his prom- 
ised letter. A waiter brought us ink, 
pen and paper. Willard said he pre- 
ferred Burgundy. He refused to write 
the letter. lf he found it even 
dificult now to write a letter in 
English, how could we expect him 
to write in French or Russian? He 
would sing us a Russian song instead. 
One of the ladies offered to write the let- 
ter in French if Willard would dictate 
it to her. He said he would never dic- 
tate toa lady. It was for me to do such 
things. He would sing us another Rus- 
sian song. Let me dictate to her and if 
I was half as good as a dictator as he 
was a singer, he would sign anything I 
wrote, 

There was no reasoning with him, so 
finally, I had to dictate a letter introduc- 
ing myself to my old friend the Russian 
general to whom I recalled our strange 
meeting on the steppes. It was like my 
own obituary notice of a few hours be- 
fore. Modesty compelled me to leave 
out the graceful things which I should 
have liked others to say for me. Even 
Willard said it was a poor letter. His 
nom de guerre was too good for it. He 
would only sign it with his true name. 
The signature, as he scrawled it, came 
out none too true. 

While we still sat at the table a pack- 
age was handed me with the seal of the 
Russian Embassy. It contained Count 
Cassini’s promised letters. There were 
two letters. One to Admiral Alexeieff, 
the Viceroy of Manchuria; the other to 
Minister Pavloff, wherever he might be. 
3oth letters were personal notes and 
were written in almost identical terms. 
The note to Admiral Alexeieff said: 

“My dear Friend—During the last 
few days, now that war has come in the 
Far East, I have had a number of re- 
quests for letters of introduction to you 
from American newspaper correspond- 
ents. So far I have refused all cate- 
gorically because I know from my ex- 
perience that the part taken by these 
correspondents generally is against the 
best interests of peace and tranquillity. 
If I make exception for Colonel Emerson 
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it is only because he personally, so far as 
I know, has the reputation of a perfect 
gentleman. CASSINI.” 

Several friends came to bid me good- 
bye. Ly the time the party broke up I 
had barely an hour left to change my 
clothes and pack. Two or three of my 
best friends came to help me pack. One 
of my brothers and two cousins also 
turned up at my quarters. 

Confusion became worse confounded. 
My brother had brought some legal pa- 
pers for me to sign which he tried to ex- 
plain to me in one corner of the room. 
My literary agent was making an in- 
ventory of a mass of manuscripts and 
photographs one of my friends was sort- 
ing out from among my effects. The 
others were flinging my clothes about 
and packing them in two trunks while I 
dressed behind a screen. All this time 
duns came knocking at the door with 
bills. In twenty short minutes I paid 
out several hundred dollars. If the run 
lasted it was plain I should lose all my 
money before I got away. Two of my 
friends undertook to guard the doors, 
one upstairs and other down below; a 
third was to summon a carriage. No 
carriage was to be found so late at night. 

Only half an hour was left to catch 
the midnight express to Chicago. If I 
missed it I should miss my _ steamer. 
Meanwhile the others had discovered 
that my things would not go into my 
trunks. One of them said his sister had 
a Saratoga trunk large enough to hold 
my whole room. He would fetch his 
own carriage and bring the trunk at the 
same time. The others, with the help of 
the servants, were lugging my travelling 
effects down stairs, to be dumped at the 
last minute into the promised trunk. 

“TI don’t believe all this,—really I 
don’t,” said my brother to my literary 
agent,—both of them perched on the 
piano, which was the only clear space in 
the room. “I see it, but I refuse to be- 
lieve it.” 

The carriage arrived. Somebody said 
there was not a moment to lose. We all 
hurried down stairs. The entrance was 
blocked by the giant trunk. It was 
locked and there was no key. Somebody 
said it was inside. Keys were requi- 
sitioned from all sides, but none fitted. 
With a knife and a large stone,—no 
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other tools being obtainable—my 
brother, who was in evening clothes, 
knelt down on the sidewalk in the snow 
and pried the lock open. <A last dun 
profited by the confusion to relieve me of 
some more money. I sought refuge in 
the carriage. 

The trunk was forced open and they 
threw everything into it, helter-skelter. 
Three weeks afterward I discovered that 
they had forgotten all my trousers. Even 
when they had dumped the two smaller 
trunks the travelling bags, a large iron 
typewriter case and a saddle into it the 
immense trunk was only half full. I 
clamored vainly for my silk hat and hat 
case. My brother said war correspond- 
ents did not wear toppers. The lid of 
the trunk was slammed to and a tasseled 
cord torn from my abandoned bath robe 
was knotted around the trunk. 

Then the driver demurred at taking the 
trunk on the box. He said it was too 
big. My friends seized it and hoisted 
it bodily on the roof of the carriage. 
Two jumped in with me and slammed 
the door. “Drive on!” shouted the 
owner of the carriage. “Drive like hell!” 

There was no time for further fare- 
wells. We got to the station just as the 
gates were closing. I squeezed through 
before the gate keeper could shut me out. 
“Never mind about the trunk!” shouted 
my brother after me. “I'll send it on by 
the next train. It can follow you on the 
next boat. You deserve to lose it!” 

As it turned out, there was some de- 
lay about the starting of the train, and 
the trunk came along after all. I did 
not learn about this until I was required 
to pay excess baggage charges for it in 
Chicago. 

I arrived so late in Chicago that I 
missed connection with the other over- 
land train. I had four hours’ wait in 
Chicago for the next train,—from noon 
until four. It seemed certain that I 
should miss my steamer,—though I tele- 
graphed to Tacoma to hold the steamer 
six hours, or to stop for me at Seattle, 
some 30 or 40 miles further on Puget 
Sound, where I was bound to arrive first. 

I emploved the interval in Chicago to 
make the round of the newspaper offices 
there. Here, too, the editors had made 
all their arrangements for war corres- 
pondence already, or felt they could not 
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afford to send any one. In disgust I 
looked up one of my friends at the Chi- 
cago Club and had a late luncheon with 
him. He invited another friend to join 
us at table. This gentleman turned out 
to be Madill McCormick, the proprietor 
of the Chicago Tribune, to whom I hada 
letter of introduction. He was the son 
of our Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
and the son-in-law of Senator Hanna, 
then dying. Young McCormick was on 
the point of leaving Chicago to hasten to 
his father-in-law’s death bed. He was so 
upset over the matter that he had but 
half an ear for me. 

It was not a propitious moment for 
getting an editor’s ear. Still I got him 
to promise that he would take duplicate 
copies of all my dispatches and newslet- 
ters and would pay half the price that 
the New York paper had agreed to pay 
for them. He would telegraph to the 
IVorld about it and telegraph me to 
Seattle whatever understanding might be 
reached. If his telegram missed me 
there he would cable to me to Yokohama 
or Tokio. Then he rushed off. Those tel- 
egrams were never sent. 

The train I took from Chicago was 
delayed by head winds. It pulled into 
St. Paul just as the train to which I was 
to change there was pulling out. I had 
to run across tracks and jump on the 
last car of the moving train. Again my 
trunk was left behind. Six hours out of 
St. Paul we ran into a blizzard. All the 
men passengers got out and shoveled 
snow. Inthe hurry of my departure my 
overcoat had been slung into the big 
trunk. It had been bad enough going 
about in Chicago without an overcoat in 
midwinter, but this was worse. When 
we worked our way out of one snow 
drift we only got into another. Alto- 
gether we lay stalled on the plains of 
North Dakota for over eighteen hours. 
Other trains that had started six and 
twelve hours after us came puffing up 
behind us through the blizzard. Asa re- 
ward for blistering and chapping my 
hands while shovelling snow, the train 
men helped me move my trunk from one 
of the later trains to our train, which 
was foremost. As they slid the mon- 
ster trunk over the snow everybody re- 
marked on its size. “It must belong to a 
blooming prima donna,” said one of 
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them. Incidentally I got my overcoat 
out of the trunk. 

By the time we arrived in Seattle, 
twenty-two hours late, | had given up 
the ship. 1 was in no hurry even to 
reach Tacoma. On my way to the elec- 
tric trolley line connecting Seattle with 
Tacoma, I lingered leisurely watching 
the funny predicament of a bear tamer 
with five small bear cubs whose antics 
stopped all car traffic for nearly half 
an hour. Finally I took the electric car 
to Tacoma. Once more they refused to 
take the trunk, so I left it behind to lum- 
ber as best is might on a sledge. 

We sped on to Tacoma at the rate seem- 
ingly of a mile a minute. It was the 
fastest trolley ride I had ever taken. No 
wonder the people of the West say New 
York is too slow for them. 

Tacoma seemed a fairly decent place 
after the indescribable squalor of sordid 
Seattle. Next to the principal hotel stood 
an immense totem-pole, the largest I had 
ever Mount Rainier loomed up 
beautifully over the wooded hills behind 
the quiet town. 

Best of all, my ship still lay at her 
moorings. The captain, a bluff old Eng- 
lishman, seemed glad to see me. He 
mixed me a stiff grog in his cabin and 
voiced a pious hope that I might kill at 
least one Cossack, if only by mistake. 
He was prepared, he announced, to mect 
any and all Russian war ships. Ii they 
should attempt to overhaul him he would 
put on full steam and ram the nearest 
Russian ship. With the weight he car- 
ried aboard his momentum alone would 
be too much for any armor plate, no 
matter how thick. If he could but take 
one Russian man-of-war down with him 
all would be well. 

When he told me that he was still 
waiting for sailing orders and could not 
clear before the next day or the day after 
that, I was filled with impotent wrath. 
Neither the captain nor I had anything to 
do in Tacoma. 

We partook ourselves to Seattle to 
make a last night of it. He dined with 
me and then we went to the theatre. The 
Bostonian Opera Company was playing 
“Robin Hood.” Among the singers I 
recognized old Mr. Barnaby, whom I had 
met often before at the Players’ Club in 
New York with Reginald De Koven, the 
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composer. I 
scenes asking 


sent a note behind the 
Barnaby to come and sup 
with us after the play. He replied that 
his wife was with him and the young 
lady who sang the part of Maid Marian. 
Could we not join them at supper? 

[ waited until she had sung “O Prom- 
ise Me” and had been encored for it. 
Then I went out between the acts, prom- 
ising the captain to return before the 
drop of the curtain. I went to the office 
of the Seattle Times. Nobody was in 
the editor's room. A door marked “Pri- 
vate” stood open to the adjoining room. 
There an old gentleman was dictating to 
a stenographer. I waited until he came 
to a pause, then I shuffled my feet, 
coughing and knocked at the open door. 
He looked up angrily. I asked him if 
he was the owner and editor-in-chief,— 
Mr. Blethen. 

“What if I am?” he snapped. 

I introduced myself, handing him my 
card, and was about to explain my er- 
rand, when he pounded the table with 
his fist. 

“I don't care a tinker’s dam who you 
are,’ he interrupted. “All I care to say 
is that I am damn busy. This is my pri- 
vate office, and I want to be let alone.” 

After I had reached the street it took 
me a quarter of an hour to cool off. 
When I got to the office of the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer 1 almost turned tail. 
As I mounted the stairs to the editor’s 
room on the top floor I conceived a crav- 
en hope that the editor might not be 
there. 

The door was closed, but on it were 
chalked the written words: ‘Don’t 
knock. Come right in.” In my heart I 
still hoped that the door might be locked. 

Just then it opened and a printer’s 
devil came out. I walked in and found 
myself face to face with a quiet looking 
man of about forty. I told him I should 
have knocked but for the words on his 
door. 

“Oh, that chalk sign,” he © said. 
“Hasn't that come off yet? I have got 
so I don’t see that scrawl any more.” 

He invited me to a seat opposite him 
at his wide flat desk, covered with books 
and papers. When I told him my errand 
he showed quick interest. He asked me 
to tell him exactly what were my plans. 
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I had no exact plans, but on the con- 
trary, | told him | meant to formulate no 
plans until | should find myself within 
reasonable reach of some promising cen- 
ter of news. The main thing for me was 
that I was going and that I was bent on 
getting into the thick of things some- 
how. Then I showed him some of my 
letters. Incidentally it came out that we 
had both studied at the same college, and 
had served our journalistic apprentice- 
ship on the same newspaper, only he was 
several years ahead of me. 

“T like you,” said Brainerd, lighting a 
pipe. “You are the first man that has 
come in here who appears fit to play the 
game. You haven’t got it all mapped 
out beforehand. You know what you 
are after, and that is enough. 

“There have been a lot of young fel- 
lows in here anxious to go to the war. 
Mostly Englishmen from across the line, 
former army officers and younger sons 
sent to Canada with remittances from 
home,—you know the breed. They were 
all full of fight, and big talk, but none, so 
far as I could see, had any real show of 
getting anywhere. 

“Of course, you know we are too poor 
to send any man on our own hook. But 
I have worked up a combination scheme 
by which I am to get the syndicated war 
correspondence and photos of the New 
York Herald, World, London Times and 
Collicr’s Weekly. Thus I should prob- 
ably get your stuff anyhow. Even if I 
didn’t, we could always reprint it from 
the Eastern papers. [or the sake, 
though, of getting your stuff quick, 
that we can print it ahead of the Pacific 
slope papers, and to have a little leeway 
for giving it a better spread, I will be 
glad to pay one-half of the Chicago price 
for your letters, if you will send me your 
carbon copies direct, and let me tap your 
telegraph stories from the wire as they 
go to Chicago and New York. I will 
settle all the details of such an arrange- 
ment with Chicago and New York. If 
you want to say anything to them before 
you go you can use my telegraph frank. 
If you have time before your ship sails 
come and lunch with me at the Rainier 
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Club tomorrow. At all events be sure 
to write out an interview with yourself 
before leaving. Make it about a column 
long. I will allow you ten dollars for it.” 

I got back to the theatre as the curtain 
was dropping. We went around behind 
the scenes and sat on theatrical 
trunks while Barnaby and his wife were 
dressing inside. The sea captain was 
vastly amused. It was the first time he 
had ever been behind the scenes, and he 
was full of delighted astonishment over 
the unconventional, easygoing manners 
of the actors. The prima donna came in- 
to the dressing room and was introduced 
to us. The captain confided to me in a 
hoarse whisper that she was “‘a jolly fine 
girl.” 

We went to the New Butler Hotel and 
had supper, the six of us, in the grill 
room in the basement. A small band of 
Hungarian gypsies played wild waltzes 
and Magyar rhapsodies. 

The sea captain and the old actor wer 
full of reminiscences of England pent 
ocean voyages. The actor’s wife retired 
early because she felt tired. The prima- 


some 


donna and I fell into a long confidential 


talk of places and persons we had known 
together. She had studied at the Con- 
servatoire in Paris one winter when I 
had knocked about in the Latin Quarter. 
It seemed as if we must have met before. 

Meanwhile the gypsies played the fiery 
Rackotzky March, and after that Czi- 
bulka’s “Love’s Dream After the Ball,” 
a languorous waltz with sensuous, 
dreamy passages and weird rubato 
effects. The girl rested her chin on her 
hand while she talked, and I smoked one 
cigarette after another. 

Her whole interest 
centered on one man. He was Jack Lon- 
don. They had been playmates togeth- 
er and had gone to the same school. 
Then she had lost sight of him. Now he 
had gone to the war just before fate had 
brought her back to the Pacific coast. 
When we rose to leave she scribbled 
hasty note and begged me to hand it to 
him wherever I might meet him. This 
was at two in the morning. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


Historically and Technically Illustrated on the Chessboard 


BY 


FRANKLIN K. YOUNG 


(In his great copyrighted work ‘‘ Chess Strategetics”’ (Illustrated), being an adaptation of Military Art and Science to 
the Chessboard; published by Little Brown & Co., Boston, by whose courtesy the following extract from that 


book is reprinted here.) 


This world-renowned encounter took place in Belgium on the afternoon and evening of 


June 18, 1815 


The French army, 68,000 men, directed by 


Napoleon in person and when 


engaged in destroying 70,000 British under command of the Duke of Wellington, was at- 
tacked both in flank and rear, and utterly routed by 65,000 Germans led by Field-Marshall 


von Bliicher. 


Topography of the Battlefield. 
White. 

Hamlet of Mont St. Jean. 

Stone chateau of Hougoumont. 


Kt 1. 
R 2. 
. Kt 2.) 
2. + Plateau of Mont. St. Jean. 


Park of Hougoumont. 
Farmhouse of La Haye Sainte. 
Hamlet of Papelotte. 

Hamlet of Smolhain. 

Hamlet of La Haie. 

Hamlet of Frischermont. 

. Chapel of St. Lambert. 

. B file. Charleroi road. 

K R file. Nivelles road. 

Seconp HorizontaL. Wavre road. 


Boe tN 


eon 
AAW 
as 


Black. 
K Kt. Farmhouse of La 
K 
K 
K 
K 2. 
QO 2. 
Q 4. 
SEVENTH 


Belle Alliance. 
Heights of La Belle Alliance. 


Hamlet of Planchenoit. 
Hamlet of Pajeau. 
HorizontaL. Gembloux road. 


Composition of the Contending Armies. 
Tue Arius (White). 
ENGLISH. 
COMMANDED BY THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
K. Duke of Wellington, Maitland’s Foot 
Guards 
First Corps—Prince of Orange. 


3runswick and Nassau contingent. 


K R. Two divisions English regular infantry 
under Gen. Alten. 

K Kt. Coldstream Guards—Gen. Perponcher’s 
light horse, Gens. Chasse’s and Colbert’s cav- 
alry. 

Q Kt. Dutch-Belgic contingent under Gen. 
Bylandt and Gen. Steadman’s infantry divi- 
sion. 

Second Corps—Lord Hill. 

Anglo-Hanoverian Auxiliaries. 

K P. Gen Ponsonby’s dragoons. 

Q P. Gen. Picton’s cavalry division. 

K B P. Gen. Coleville’s infantry division. 

K Kt P. Gen. Clinton’s infantry division. 

K R P. Gen. Lambert’s infantry division. 

English regular cavalry—Lord Uxbridge. 

K B. Gen. Vandeleur’s light horse. 

Q B. Gen. Vivian’s hussars. 


GERMANS. 
FIELD-MARSHALL 
BLUCHER. 


COMMANDED BY 


Q. } 
: P. | Fourth Army Corps—Gen. Biilow. 

is 
'p. First Army Corps—Gen. Ziethen. 


PRINCE VON 


¢ Second Army Corps—Gen. Pirch. 


Kt P. 


Frencu Army (Black). 
K. The Emperor Napoleon I. and staff. 
K Kt. Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard— 
Gen. Kellerman. 
QO Kt. Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard— 
Gen. Milhaud. 





THE BATTLE 


K R. Grenadiers of the Guard— 
Gen. Morand. 

K P. (a) Division infantry—Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte. (b) Infantry division — Gen. 
Donzelotte. (c) Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard—Gen. Friant. 

K BP. Artillery of the Imperial Guard. 

Q. Reserve, Field Artillery Corps. 

First Corps d’Armée—Count D’Erlon. 

Q P. Infantry division—Gen. Durutte. 

Q Kt P. Infantry division—Gen. Guyot. 

Q BP. Lancers—Gen. Jaquinot. 

Second Corps d’Armée—Count Reille. 

QR. Two divisions infantry—Gens. Bachelu 
and Girard 

K Kt P. Infantry division—Gen. Foy. 

K R P. Light cavalry—Gen. Pire. 

Sixth Corps d’Armée—Count Lobau. 
K B. (a) Part of light 
D’ Homond 
(b) The Young Guard—Gen. Duhesme. 


Imperial 


cavalry—General 


Q B. Two divisions infantry—Gens. Simmer 
and Jeannin. 


Q R P. Infantry division—Gen. Teste. 


fe 5. a 
THE FIELD OF WATERLOO 
Technical and Descriptive. 


Roy Lopes Opening. oon 
THe FrencH (Black). Tue Attiks (IVhite). 
1. P—K 4. 


Prince Jerome, younger brother 
of the Emperor, opens the battle of Waterloo 
by attacking the Park of Hougoumont. 
1. P—K 4. 


(II A. M.) 


Ponsonby's 
Haye Sainte. 
2. Kt—K B 3. 


English dragoons covering La 


Milhaud’s cuirassiers taking position in sup- 
port of the coming assault against the English 


centre. F 
2. Q Kt—B 3. 


AS SEEN 


OF WATERLOO. 


Bylandt’s Dutch and Belgians advancing in 
support of La Haye Sainte. 
3. K B—Kt 5. 


French light cavalry 
English left wing. 


moving against the 


3. P—Q R 3. 


(12:30 Pp. M.) Advance guard of the Ger- 
man Fourth Army Corps occupying St. Lam- 
bert. 

4. B—R 4. 


Gen. D’Homond taking post at Pajeau on 
the lookout for the expected French right wing 
under Marshall Grouchy. 

4. Kt—K B 3. 


English regular troops moving to 
port of Hougoumont. 
5. P—Q B 3. 


the sup- 


Jaquinot’s lancers advancing to the attack 
of La Have Sainte 


5. P—Q Kt 4. 


FROM THE LION MOUNT. 


Bulow’s vanguard driving back French light 
cavalry. 
6. B—B2. 


French 
masses 


The Sixth Corps d’Armée under 
Count Lobau about Planchenoit to 
cover the French rear and right wing against 
Bulow. 


6. K B—B. 4. 


Vandeleur’s cavalry opening up communica- 
tion with Bulow, and covering English left 
wing. 

7. Castles. 


Napoleon and the Imperial Guard taking 
position on the heights of La Belle Alliance. 


7. Castles. 






































































































































































































































































































ARMY 





taking position at Mont St. Jean 


8. P—Q a. 


(1 Pp. M.) Marshal Ney leads D’Erlon’s 
corps to the attack of the English left and 
centre. 





Se de SD 


Overthrow of Durutte’s division by Pon- 
sonby’s dragoons. 


ark 2, 


Ponsonby’s dragoons destroyed by Jaquinot’s 
lancers. D’Erlon carries Souhain by the bay- 
onet. 

9. B—K 2. 


Vandeleur’s cavalry falling back on Mont St. 
Jean before D’Erlon. 


(A) This movement in defence of the right 
wing seems forced; for if 9. B—Kt 3, P—K 5; 
so. Kt—K sa, B x R P (ck); 11. K x B, 
Kt—Kt 5 (ck); 12. K—Kt sq, QO—K R 5; and 
Black wins. 


10. P—Q 5. 


D’Erlon storms the town of Papelotte. 
10. Kt—Q R 4. 


Bylandt’s Dutch and Belgians retiring before 
D’Erlon. 
11. P—K 5. 


D’Erlon’s corps advancing to the attack of 
La Haye Sainte 
11. Kt—K 1. 


English outposts retiring to the main lines 
of defence. 


12. Kt—O B 3. 





Milhaud’s cuirassiers taking position on the 
French right. 


12. P—Q 3. 


Picton’s English cavalry supporting La Haye 
Sainte. 
13. Q—Q 3. 


The French reserve artillery brought en 
masse into action against the English right and 
centre. 

13. P—K B 4. 


Gen. Coleville’s division holding the Park of 
Hougoumont 


14. P—K 6. 


Gen. Donzelotte’s division of 
corps carries La Haye Sainte. 
14. P—O B 3. 


D’Erlon’s 


Vanguard of the First German Army Corps 
under Gen. Ziethen engaging part of D’Erlon’s 
corps near Papelotte. 

15. P—K Kt 4. 


AND 


The Duke of Wellington and his reserves 















NAVY LIFE. 





Gen. Foy’s division of Reille’s corps attack- 
ing the Park of Hougoumont. 
is. © x0 P: 





Part of D’Erlon’s overthrown 


i corps near 
Papelotte by Ziethen. 
m © x P. 
Foy drives the English from the Park of 


Hougoumont. 
16. Kt—K B 3. 


Coldstream Guards and other English regu- 
lars defending Hougoumont. 


17.Q B—B 4. 


Lobau moving on the centre to the support 
of D’Erlon. 
17, BR—Q Kt 2. 


English cavalry supporting Ziethen. 
i8 QO R—Q Bt. 


Reille’s remaining divisions moving into ac- 
tion against Hougoumont. 
18. Kt—Q B 5. 


Bylandt’s Dutch and Belgians attacking 
French right. 
i9. P—O Kt 3. 


the 


Gen. Guyot’s division attacking Bylandt. 
19. R—Q Bt. 


Biilow’s main body advancing to the attack 
of Planchenoit. 


The doubled and isolated Queen’s Pawns 
render White’s game lost by its nature. This 
sacrifice of the Q Kt for the purpose of restor- 
ing the integrity of his Pawn position seem- 
ingly is White’s only resource. 


20. P x Kt. 


Guyot destroys the Dutch and Belgian troops 
under Bylandt. 
mx P. 
Ziethen repulses Guyot’s division and at- 
tacks the French artillery. 
21. Q—K 2. 


The French artillery falls back before Zie- 


then. 
21. P—Q 4. 


English and Germans covering the advance 
of Bilow against Planchenoit. 
22.Q R—Q 1. 
Reille’s reserves moving to the attack of 
Hougoumont. 
22. O—O R 4. 


Bulow attacking the French right in force. 
23. B—Q 2. 
































THE BATTLE 





Lobau’s ‘corps again concentrated at Plan- 
chenoit to oppose Bilow. 


23. P—Q Kt 5. 


Biilow marching on Planchenoit. 
24. Kt—Q R 4. 


Milhaud covering the French right wing 
against Bulow. 
24. K R—Q |. 


English regulars supporting Ziethen on the 
centre. 
25. B—Q Bt. 


~ 


Lobau covering the rear of the French army 


against Bulow. 
25. BR—Q B 3. 


English cavalry co-operating with Bulow 
against Milhaud. 
26. Kt—Kt 2. 


Milhaud manceuvring in support of Lobau’s 
corps and covering the rear of the French 
army against Bulow. 


6.0 x R P. 


Biilow overthrows Gen. Teste’s infantry di- 
vision and turns the right flank of the French 
army. 

27. Kt—K 5. 


Kellerman’s cuirassiers charging the English 
on Mont St. Jean. . 
27. B—Q Kt 4. 


English cavalry co-operating with Bilow in 
the attack of Planchenoit. 
28. Kt—K B 7. 


Kellerman breaks the English centre and 
establishes the French cavalry on the crest of 
Mont St. Jean. 

28. R—K 1. 


English infantry moving to the support of 
Wellington’s centre. 


29. R—Q 4. 
Reille’s reserves marching to the attack of 
Hougoumont. 
29. B—Q B 4. 
English cavalry covering Wellington’s left 
wing. 


30. R—K R 4. 


Reille’s corps massed against Hougoumont. 


30. P—Q Kt 6. 


Bulow attacking Lobau’s corps at Planche- 
noit in force. 
31. B—Q 1. 


Lobau falling back before Bulow. 
31. P—Q B 6. 


Bulow driving before him the entire French 
right wing. 
ge. Rx K R P. 


WATERLOO. 





































Tre Orn WELL In THE GARDEN oF HovuGcoumont, 
Wuicn Is To Be Restorep By THE BRIGADE 
OF GUARDS, 


Reille’s corps attempting to take Hougou- 
mont by storm. 
32. Kt x R, 


Reille’s divisions are practically annihilated 
by the defenders of the stone chateau at Hou- 
goumont. 

33. Q—K R 5. 


The entire French reserve artillery advances 
en masse to the support of the French troops 
attacking Mont St. Jean. 

33. R—O B 2. 


German troops in march for Planchenoit, 
temporarily supporting English left wing. 
34. Q—Kt 6. 


French artillery massed in front of, and en- 
filading the entire English position 


34. Kt—K B 3. 


English regulars manceuvring for the defence 
of Hougoumont. 


Undoubtedly the proper line of defence 
against the lines of attack arising from 
35.At—R 6 (ck), 35. O—Kt 6, 35. K—R sq, 
35. B—K R 6, 35. P—K B 6, etc. 


35. B—K Kt 5. 


Part of Lobau’s corps brought from the ex- 
treme right to aid in the attack on Mont St. 
Jean. 

35. Kt—R 2. 


English retiring before the attack of Lobau. 
36. B—K R 6. 


Lobau assailing Mont St. Jean. 
36. B—K B 1. 


English troops concentrating on Mont St. 
Jean for the defence of the English centre. 


37. B—K B 3. 


Part of Lobau’s corps attacking the English 
left flank which is covered by Ziethen. 
37. R—Q B 4. 
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774 ARMY AND 





Part of Biilow’s corps supporting Ziethen. 


To prevent 38. B x O P; followed by P— 
K 7 and Kt—Kt 5 (Dis ck) and Q x Kt mate 


38. Kt—Q 3. 


Milhaud advancing to the support of Keller- 
man at Mont St. Jean. 
38. O—R 6. 


Biilow momentarily checked and thrown on 
defensive. 


The Q R obviously is immovable and must 
be protected. If 38. B x Kt, B x Kt P; 39 B 
x B, Kt—R 6 (ck); 40. K—R sq,Q x R (ck); 
41. Kt or B interposes, P—K 7; and Black 
wins. 


39. Kt (Q 3)—K 5. 


Milhaud unites with Kellerman at Mont St. 
Jean. 
39. R—K 2. 
English infantry manceuvring to 
Wellington’s centre. 


support 


To prevent 40. B x Kt P; 41. B x B, Kt— 


R 6 (ck); 42. K—R sq, Kt (K 5)—B 7; mate. 
40. B—Q B 1. 
Part of Lobau’s corps is withdrawn from 


the attack of Mont St. Jean and returned to 
Planchenoit to oppose the further advance of 


Bilow. 
40. Q x B. 


Biilow destroys nearly half of Lobau’s corps 
at Planchenoit. 


This is White’s only move to prevent the 
immediate loss of the game, viz.:— 


If 40. P—Kt 7. 40. Kt—R 6 (ck). 
41. K—R 1. 41. O—K B 7. A. 
42. Kt—K B 3. B. 42. Kt—Kt 6 (ck). 
43. K—R 2. 43. Kt x B (ck). 
44. K—R 1. C. 44. Kt—Kt 6 (ck). 
45. K—R 2. 45. Kt x R. D. 

46. B—K 1. E. 46. O—Kt 6 (ck). 

47. Kt—R 1. F. 47. Kt—B 7 (ck). 

48. B x Kt. 48. P x B. 

49. R—O B1.G. 49. B—K R 6. 

so. P x B. 50. O x P (ck). 

51. Kt—R 2. 51. Kt—R 6. 
Checkmate. 


A. If 41. Kt (K 5)—B 7 (ck); 42. Rx Kt, 
and White escapes with a draw. B. The only 
move to avert mate by either 42. Q—Kt 8 
(ck); or by 42. Kt—Kt 6 (ck). If Rx QO, 
obviously Black mates on the move. C. Seem- 
ingly White is now without resource. D. The 
correct line of attack which apparently leads to 
a direct mate against the best play. E. If 46. 














NAVY 


LIFE. 


P x B queening, O—Kt 6 (ck); 47. K—R sq, 
Ki—B 7; mate. F. White cannot play 47. 
B x Q, on account of P x B (ck); 48. K—R 
sq, Kt—B 7; mate. G. To prevent 51. P—B 8 
queening (ck) etc. If 49. Kt—R2,O—K R 5; 
and mates next move by cither 50. P—B 8 
aqueening (ck): or 50. Kt—Kt 6 (ck), ete. 


at. ex). 


Biilow driven from Planchenoit by the Im- 
perial Guard under Gen. Morand. 


41. P—O Kt 7. 


Biilow’s remaining divisions again assailing 
Planchenoit. 
42. R—K 1. 


The Imperial Guard advancing from the ex- 
treme right to attack Mont St. Jean. 


If 42. Kt—R 6 (ck); 43. K—R sq, O—B 7; 
44. P. x R queening (ck), K—Kt2; 45.0 x Kt, 
Kt—Kt 6 (ck); 46.Q x Kt, Q x Q; 47. B— 
B 7, and White wins. 


42. Kt—K B 3. 


English troops manceuvring for the defence 
6f Wellington’s centre. 
43. B—K R 5. 


Remains of Lobau’s corps brought from the 
centre to the attack of Mont St. Jean. 
43. B—K 1. 


English troops concentrating for the defense 
of Mont St. Jean. 


To prevent 44. Kt—R 6 (ck); 45. K—R sa, 
O—B 7; 46.R x QO, Kt x R (ck); 47. K—R 2, 
B—Kt 6; mate. 


44. K—Kt 2. 


Napoleon abandons the Charleroi road and 
takes the Nivelles road for his line of com- 
munication with France. 


This move with its attendant combinations 
seems Black’s only resource in this crisis. 


44. P—B 7. 


3iilow captures Planchenoit and establishes 
his corps on the right flank and rear of the 
position originally occupied by the French 
army. 


45. R—K 3. 


The Imperial Guard takes post in front of 
La Haye Sainte. 


Grand change of front bv the French army, 
to oppose Wellington on the left and Bilow 
on the right. 

45. P—QO B 8, (queening). 


Arrival of the main body of Ziethen’s corps. 
46. R—K R 3. 


The Imperial Guard marching to the attack 
of Mont St. Jean. 
46. P—Q Kt 8, (queening). 







































THE BATTLE 





Arrival of Pirch’s corps, led by Field-Mar- 
shal Prince von Blicher. 


The queening of these pawns is White’s only 
resource. The one paralyzes Black’s attack 
against the adverse king by preventing Kt— 
R 6 (ck); and the other provides the win- 
ning counter-stroke. 


47. B—Q 1. 


The Young Guard covering the right wing 
of the French army against the entire German 
army. 


Obviating temporarily White’s menace of 47. 
Q—K R 8, mate and disclosing a threatened 
mate by 48. R—K R 8 (ck). 


47. Q—K 5 (ck). 


Bliicher attacking in force all along the 
French front “to let the English army 
breathe.” 





This check with the succeeding sacrifice of 
the Q is the only method by which the check- 
mate of the White King can be averted. 


48. B—K B 3. 


The Young Guard covering the rear of the 


French army against Bliicher. 
48. Q x B (ck). 


Destruction of the Young Guard by 
Bhiicher. 
49. Rx Q. 


Pirch’s Corps repulsed by the Imperial 
Guard under Gen. Morand. 


The only move; if Kt x Q White wins by 


Bx Kt. 
49. B—QO Kt 4. 


English cavalry co-operating with Bliicher in 
the attack of La Belle Alliance. 
50. P—K R 3. 


Napoleon preparing a line of retreat for the 
French army by the Nivelles road. 


To prevent 50. Q—K B 8 (ck), K—Kt 3; 
51. O—K Kt 8 (ck), K moves; 52. Q x Q, and 
Wins. 


50. R—Q B 7. 


Biilow’s ‘divisions co-operating with Blicher 
in the attack of La Belle Alliance. 
Threatening to win by 51. O—K B 8 (ck), 
K—R 2; 52. Rx K BP (ck), ete. 
51. K—K R 2. 


The French army taking its final stand. 


Securing temporary safety as the White 
Queen cannot abandon the control of White’s 
K R 3 square on account of Black’s menace of 


Kt—R 6 (ck); ete. 
51. R—Q Kt 2. 


OF WATERLOO. 

















































Tue Site Wuere THE Famovs Purase, “Up, Guarps, 


AND AT THEM!” Was First Usep. 


English infantry preparing to co-operate 
with Bliicher. 
52. Kt—K Kt 5. 


Kellerman begins the last assault on Mont 
St. Jean—the final military movement of 
Napoleon’s Grande Armée. 


52. B—K 1. 


_ English troops concentrating to defend Wel- 
lington’s centre. 


To prevent 53. O—B 7 (ck); 54. R x Q, 
PxR (ck); 55. K—R sq, Kt—Kt 6; mate. 


53. Kt (K 5)—B 7. 


Milhaud supporting Kellerman’s manceuvre. 


53. B—Q 3 (ck). 


“Up, Guards, and at them!” To prevent the 
draw by perpetual check; allow the King to 
retrograde to the OQOucen’s wing and to 
strengthen and co-operate with the attack 
against the Black King. 

54. K—Kt 2. 

Disorganization manifest among the French 
at La Belle Alliance. 

54. R—O Kt 8. 

English co-operating with Bliicher against 
the French right. A crushing and decisive 
manceuvre which forces the game through 
sheer weight of material. 


55. Kt—R 6 (ck). 


Milhaud’s last charge. 
55. K—B 1. 


English rallying to the left. 
If 55. K—R 1, Black wins. 
56. P—K 7 (ck). 


Gen. Friant’s column of the Imperial Guard 


on the crest of Mont St. Jean. 
os Kx FP. 
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776 ARMY AND 
Destruction of the Imperial Guard under 
Gen. Friant. 


If 57. B x P, Kt—K 6, mate. 


57. Q x P (ck). 


French artillery, almost devoid of infantry 
support, still keeping up the battle. 
57. K—Q 1. 


Wellington forming a second line of battle. 
58. Q x Kt (ck). 


Last effort of the French to restore the 
battle. 
58. K—B 1. 


English rallying by the left. 
590. O—K 6. 


French artillery taking post to cover flight 
of the surviving French. 
59. B—Q 2. 


English cavalry charging the French artil- 
lery. 
60. Q—Kt 8 (ck). 


French artillery retreating toward Nivelles 
road. 
60. K—Kt 2. 
Weilington completes his second line of bat- 


tle. 
61. R—O Kt 3. 


Imperial Guard under Morand opposing the 
junction of Bliicher’s and Wellington’s forces. 


NAVY LIFE. 
The only resource to avert immediate mate 
by 62. O—K R 8, etc. 
61. Rx R. 


Morand’s Infantry of the Imperial Guard 
destroyed near Planchenoit. 
62. Kt—K 4. 


Kellerman’s cuirassiers covering the centre 
of the French army. 


To prevent 63. R—K Kt 6 (ck). followed by 
64. O—K Kt 8, mate. 
62. R x B P (ck). 


Bilow storms La Belle Alliance and cap- 
tures the artillery of the Imperial Guard. 
63. Kt x R 


Kellerman checks Biilow and covers the 
French right against Blicher. 


If 63. K x R, White mates in two moves by 
O—K 6 (ck), ete. 
63. R—K Kt 6 (ck) 


English regulars charging on La Belle Al- 
liance. 
64.Q0 xR 


Temporary repulse of the English infantry 
by the French artillery of the line. 
64.B x Q 


Capture of the entire French artillery by the 
English cavalry. 
65. Kt (R 6)—Kt 4. 


Milhaud unites with Kellerman at La Belle 
Alliance to cover the flight of the surviving 
French. 


“Going around the end.” 
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URING periods of great prosper- 

ity the difficulty of securing re- 

cruits and of getting old soldiers 
to re-enlist becomes almost insurmount- 
able. The problem of desertion becomes 
a most serious one and every effort must 
be made to hold the men. Of course, 
this can only be done, since all enlist- 
ments are voluntary, by making the life 
of the soldier as pleasant as requirements 
of duty and discipline will permit. 

Athletic work is always a pleasure to 
young, active men such as compose our 
army, and I believe an important duty is 
often neglected and a good chance to 
benefit the service lost, by the failure of 
the Superintendent of Athletics to make 
a success of his work. In many cases 
the blame for this lies higher up, for 
while the policy of the War Department 
is to encourage athletics, many post and 
regimental commanders have lost inter- 
est through age and will not grant neces- 
sary privileges. 

The importance in the military ser- 
vice of athletic sports, and the training 
needed for them, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The soldier, from the very 
nature of his calling, will necessarily 
have considerable time which is at his 
own disposal and which can not be bet- 
ter spent than in building up a sound 
body and in acquiring that agility, 
strength and self-poise which come only 
from much special effort. It is certain 
that time so spent will not be wholly 
wasted, as it otherwise might be, in 
worse pursuits. 

Aside from its physical effect the mo- 
ral effect of athletics, in the case of the 
soldier, at least, is of no small value. My 
experience has been that men are less apt 





THE VALUE OF ATHLETICS FOR 
THE SOLDIER 


BY 
LIEUT. FRANCIS M. HINKLE, U. S. A. 





to drink during the football or baseball 
season, even though they may be ad- 
dicted to the use of intoxicants. And this 
though no special effort may have been 
made along these lines by those in charge 


of the sports. The class of men who go 
in for athletics and excel in such con- 
tests are the most desirable soldiers and 
the best all-around men. Still another 
advantage of athletics is that good ath- 
letic teams and the reputation for a post 
of having champion teams draw good 
recruits and soldiers to enlist there. 
Again at many posts, especially 
those located at a distance from outside 
interests, athletics is almost ,the sole 
source of amusement for the men, and 
no pains or expense should be spared to 
make it a success and of interest to all. 
If the garrison is so unfortunate as to 
be without a band it becomes more neces- 
sary for the superintendent of athletics 
to take a deep interest in his work. 
The new post exchange and gymna- 
sium buildings, which are being erected 
at posts, are certain to be of great as- 
sistance in making the men contented 
and in building up the best class of 
physical man among our soldiers. The 
money being spent for this purpose could 
not be better expended and it is unfor- 
tunate that so many years must elapse 
before all the posts are equipped with a 
place of amusement for the men. Only 
enough money can be secured from Con- 
gress each year to build three or four of 
these buildings. Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
is one of the few posts in the East which 
is supplied. Money was appropriated 
last year for this purpose and the work 
has been begun. Many of the large gar- 
risons have absolutely no place where 










the men may congregate, except the 
small company recreation room. Is it 
any wonder that the men go outside and 
fall victims of the dives which now sur- 
round army posts? 

In planning athletics for our men, as 
in college athletics, the question of 
specialization comes up. Shall we spend 
all the money that can be raised and 
all the time and energy possible in try- 
ing to turn out a champion team in the 
particular sport which is seasonable or 
most popular at our post? Shall we de- 
vote all our effort to coaching a few 
men in order that they shall be able to 
outrun or outjump our neighbors who 
also wear the blue? Absolutely, NO. 
While | believe it is most desirable and 
a proper source of pride and gratifica- 
tion to officers and men for their or- 
ganization or post to excel in athletics; 
all that must be secondary to a general 
training of all the men. Let your cham- 
pionships come from having all your 
men athletes. 

Much can be done with soldiers by 
appealing to company and regimental 
spirit. In organizing a post football, 
baseball or other team, by all means have 
company teams compete at least early in 
the season. There is the double advan- 
tage of discovering new material and 
especially of getting several times as 
many men playing the games. With 
basketball almost all the effort should be 
spent on the post basketball league, be- 
cause it is a game that can be played 
during the dull winter season and all 
the garrison will be able to see the con- 
tests. A post team would have to give 
return games. Teams can usually be 
organized in each company of about 
equal strength and a most interesting 
schedule of games played. 

In arranging field sports the events 
should be so selected that as varied types 
of men as possible may have chances of 
winning; and all meets, except one each 
year, should consist of handicap events 
exclusively. The point to be constantly 
borne in mind is to get the largest pos- 
sible number of men to compete and 
train. Special events, such as_ sack 
races, obstacle races, etc., have a certain 
value both as amusements for the spec- 
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tators and as tests of the agility of the 
contestants, but the trouble is that the 
men do not train enough for them. We 
must bear in mind the primary object of 
this work is to exercise the men. There 
is one feature that should never be 
omitted from the field day program. Al- 
ways have a point trophy to go to the 
company making the most points. The 
men of the organizations will make 
every one in the company who has a 
chance to turn out and compete. The 
trophy should usually be some object 
that the company can display in the 
recreation room. 

Gymnastic classes up to the present 
time have been a rarity in the service, 
but doubtless the experience of the Y. M. 
C, A. in training large numbers of men 
will be of value under military condi- 
tions. Many of the young graduates of 
the Military Academy are good gym- 
nasts and all have had considerable in- 
struction along those lines. With the 
assistance of such enlisted men as can 
be trained there should be no lack of 
instructors. With the advantage of be- 
ing able to enforce obedience and atten- 
tion to the exercises excellent results are 
to be expected, even better than those of 
the Y. M. C. A. and similar bodies. Of 
course, the older men should be excused 
from all work except club swinging, 
fencing and similar light exercises. 

Boxing and wrestling should be given 
special encouragement, but in boxing 
bouts it is important that large gloves be 
worn and only friendly bouts be per- 
mitted, otherwise bad blood will be 
stirred up between individuals and or- 
ganizations. If bowling alleys are avail- 
able individual and team contests should 
be arranged during the winter and are 
usually of considerable interest to all the 
men of the command. 

While dancing can hardly be classed 
as athletics, yet aside from its social 
features it has value as an exercise, and 
if not looked after. by the adjutant, the 
superintendent of athletics should ar- 
range for dances in the gymnasium. 
Any other form of entertainment which 
can be given there should be arranged 
for by him. 

The important points then for the 
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superintendent of athletics to consider 
all through his athletic scheme are to in- 
terest the greatest number of men pos- 
sible, have the sports as varied as may 
be, and personally supervise both the 
practice and regular contests. He should 
enlist the support of all the officers of 
the post for the various teams and labor 
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to promote interest in his work so that 
the men will be encouraged by the com- 
And finally he must 
be earnest and persevering and tactful in 
a work which properly conducted will 
reflect no little credit upon himself and 
the service. 


manding officer. 
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BY 
HENRY WALKER NOYES 






The daylight fails beyond Manila’s walls 
And all the air a wond’rous quiet breathes, 
A night-bird to its mate now softly calls 
Where dewdrops glisten on the mango leaves. 
The vesper bells toll faintly from afar, 
And stately palms bend low each drooping crest 
While softly falls the gleam of tropic star 
Upon the graves of soldiers gone to rest. 


"Neath alien soil, amid those shadows deep, 
Each in the silent tomb forever laid, 
The soldiers of the “Western Empire” sleep— 
The tribute, or the price, to conquest paid, 
No more the sudden midnight “call to arms” 
Shall rouse them from their sleep in Paco’s aisles. 
They live beyond the pale of war’s alarms 
Where Peace, omnipotent, supernal, smiles. 


No more to them on tropic breeze is borne 
The notes of other heroes’ last tattoo; 

Until first call, on Resurrection morn, 
They wait the Great Commander’s last review. 

Let malice speak no word of faults they owned— 
For who is perfect in this shell of clay? 

In life they lived—in death have all atoned— 

To empire in the west they led the way. 












EXPERIENCE 


BY 


(Retired) 


N the autumn of °58 I was trumpeter 
in Company H, 2d Cavalry. Cap- 
tain N. G. Evans, whose soubriquet 

—‘‘Shanks’”— was given him at West 

Point, commanded. The company was 

a part of the Wichita expedition under 

Brevet-Major Earl VanDorn, and was 

composed of four companies of the 2d 

Cavalry and about thirty friendly Tonk- 

away Indians, the latter in charge of a 

young Texas civilian, Sullivan Ross, 

who later commanded a brigade of cav- 
alry in the Confederate army, and after 
the war was governor of Texas. 

The expedition was organized at Fort 
Belknap, and from thence marched to 
the Wichita Mountains where a perma- 
nent camp was established, designated 
as “Camp Radziminski”’ after a deceased 
officer of the regiment. This was sit- 
uated on Otter Creek, a tributary of 
the Washita river. 

A few days after making camp, Sep- 
tember 28, a part of our Tonkaway 
scouts located a large camp of Co- 
manche and Kiowa Indians on Wichita 
Creek, near the present site of Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, about 80 miles distant. 
Immediate preparations were made to 
surprise it. A small guard, the non- 
combatants and stores were left in a 
stockade which had been erected for 
such an occasion. Provisions and am- 
munition were packed on mules, and 
within three hours the command of four 
companies was on the march. The total 
force numbered something less than 
three hundred officers and men. The 
march was kept up night and day with 
brief stops for meals, and opportunity 
for the animals to roll and graze morn- 
ing and evening, as no forage was taken, 
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In the early morning of the second 
day, October 1, the scouts reported the 
hostile village near at hand, and pro- 
ceeded to mount their war ponies which 
they had decked out with red flannel on 
mane and tail, and striped their bodies 
with red, yellow and blue colors. The 
command was halted, extra ammunition 
given out and preparations made for 
battle, although the village was not 
reached till daybreak the same morning. 
Our Tonkaway scouts under Mr. Ross 
were in the advance; they returned 
pretty soon saying the Indians were 
over the ridge only a short distance 
away. Major VanDorn ordered their 
return to this point, and sent with them 
his adjutant, Lieutenant Cornelius Van- 
Camp, a most promising and dashing 
young officer, to reconnoiter and find 
out the lay of the village. We were 
then formed in line of companies in 
columns of twos with intervals of two 
hundred yards between, and halted to 
await the return of Lieutenant Van- 
Camp. 

I recall his return vividly to this day. 
Our company was on the right of line, 
and he returned that way. As he ap- 
proached, Captain Evans called to him, 
“Van, have you seen the village?” and 
he replied, “Yes, Shanks, and over yon- 
der hill lies the path to glory.” The 
command “forward” was given, and the 
line of companies moved at a fast trot 
to the top of the hill, where the village 
of five or six hundred lodges, forming 
a semi-circle in the bend of the creek, 
was brought into view. The “charge” 
was sounded, and the troops rushed into 
the village shouting and firing their pis- 
tols. This was generally augmented by 
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the yells and shrieks of the Indians and 
the explosion of several small kegs of 
powder in the village, which set fire to 
the lodges, and almost immediately the 
village was in a blaze. The Indians 
tried to escape by crossing a ford near 
by on foot, as our advance guard had 
cut off their ponies; and many having 
gained that side of the creek, began fir- 
ing at us as we entered the village. 

At the beginning of the movement, I 
was sent with a message to Lieutenant 
James P. Harrison, who was in charge 
of the guard with the pack mules in the 
rear, to turn them loose and join the 
company with his men as soon as pos- 
sible. I was riding a very fast, rather 
small horse, known throughout the regi- 
ment for his speed in quarter races, in 
which I had ridden him more than fifty 
times. He was nervous, very quick, 
and had a hard mouth on which the bit 
seemed to have no effect. Knowing 
this, I had attached the halter strap be- 
tween his forelegs to the girth, so that 
by keeping his head bent, I could control 
him. It succeeded very well until, after 
giving my message, I attempted to over- 
take the then almost charging cavalry, 
and had passed about two-thirds of the 
column when he stumbled and, in strug- 
gling to recover, the strap broke, and he 
was off at racing speed. I was soon 
beyond the column, and the captain who 
was at least thirty yards in advance of 
it, and on into the Indian village. As 
I flew past I was cheered by the men and 
heard them shout, “Bully for the boy!” 
“See his nerve!” and similar exclama- 
tions; but all my attention was centered 
on the horse in attempts to control him, 
fearful of the inevitable results unless I 
could. Afterwards the men had a story 
that they could hear me breathlessly re- 
peating the prayer, ““Now I lay me down 
to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep,” etc. On I was carried through 
the village to the creek. With Indians 
to the front of me, Indians to the right 
of me, Indians to the left of me, it was 
impossible to check my horse, and I was 
too proud to try to turn him, when two 
bullets fired by the now overtaken In- 
dians put a stop to his wild run just as 
the top of the bank was reached, over 
which his body rolled into the bed of the 





stream, pinning me tightly underneath 
him. The shock of the fall threw my 
pistol from my hand and left me entire- 
ly defenseless, and but for the timely 
arrival of a detachment of soldiers under 
Sergeant McClellan of my company, 
who died some years after the Civil 
war as Lieutenant Colonel U. S. army, 
it would have gone hard with me, as the 
Indians were only a few yards off on 
the opposite bank, most of them armed 
with Hawkins hunting rifles which no 
doubt they secured from traders; and, 
besides, I was less than fifteen years old 
and wearing my abundant hair long, in 
the Texas fashion. | was in holy horror 
lest the Indians should attempt to take 
my scalp. Two men of the company, 
who had followed my erratic flight— 
probably with their horses running away 
too—were killed in the creek a few 
yards from where I lay; and Sergeant 
McClellan and two of his men were 
severely wounded while lifting the body 
of my horse off of me. This was a 


notable engagement, the Indians num- 
bering at least six hundred warriors, 


fighting viciously in defense of their wo- 
men and children, whom we captured, 
however, with about a thousand ponies. 

The casualties on our side were one 
officer — Lieutenant VanCamp and 
eight or ten men killed; and Major Van- 
Dorn, two other officers, Chief of Scouts 
Ross and four of his Indians, and about 
thirty soldiers wounded; while the hos- 
tile losses were their noted chief, “Buf- 
falo Hump” and more than eighty war- 
riors killed, the wounded unknown, be- 
ing, as they undoubtedly were, carried 
off by those who escaped. 

During the engagement a body of In- 
dians circled to our rear, and captured 
all our pack mules and the hospital stew- 
ard who was with them. We after- 
wards found remnants of his clothing 
in some ashes a few miles from where 
the fight took place, which convinced 
us of his tragic fate—burned at the stake. 
This left us in bad shape without medi- 
cine or surgical instruments for treating 
the wounded, or rations for officers and 
men, and besides, our ammunition had 
run low—only a few rounds to the man. 
Later in the day many of the Indians 
returned, including some who were ab- 
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sent from the village when the fight oc- 
curred, and made an attack on our po- 
sition, but were easily driven off. Our 
nearest support was at old Fort Ar- 
buckle about seventy miles distant, where 
our Indian scouts were sent with a mes- 
sage for supplies; fortunately they got 
through, and relief came about thirty 
hours later. 

The wounded and sick were taken to 
Fort Arbuckle; Major Van Dorn with 
the cavalry returning to Camp Radzi- 
minski near the Wichita Mountains, 
from where the expedition had started. 
Major VanDorn’s wounds were at first 
considered serious, being shot through 
the wrist with a rifle ball, and through 
the stomach with an arrow; however, he 
was able for duty within three weeks 
after his return to the camp. 

This expedition created great enthu- 
siasm all through Texas, and made Van- 
Dorn’s name a household word in that 
state; in fact so great was his popularity 
that the Frontiersmen were in favor of 
having him nominated for president. 

Lieutenant YVanCamp who was killed; 
was from Lancaster, Pa., and a graduate 
of West Point. He was an ideal caval- 
ryman and beloved by officers and men 
for his dash and soldierly qualities. I 
was one of the first to reach his body. 
We found him on his back, where he had 
fallen from his horse with sabre at- 
tached to the wrist of his right arm, 
his left hand grasping the fatal arrow 
which he had drawn from the wound. 
His revolver was found a few yards 
away with three chambers emptied and 
the cylinder caught, showing it had 
failed to act and had been dropped when 
the sabre was drawn. He was a re- 
markably handsome man, and even in 
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death retained the color in his face, and 
this, with eyes open, gave the appear- 
ance of life until an examination showed 
that his heart had been pierced. 

Young Ross was shot through the 
right shoulder with a rifle ball, but con- 
tinued on duty. He was a gallant 
youngster. My captain showed great 
daring, riding a white horse, though 
his company horses were black, he led 
the charge at least thirty yards in ad- 
vance of his men. Many other instances 
of splendid gallantry, I might recall, but 
after so many years being uncertain 
about names, etc., will not attempt to 
give more than an account of the lead- 
ing incidents that most deeply impressed 
me at the time. 

The companies that took part in this 
expedition were A, H, F and K, 2d Cav- 
alry (now 5th Cavalry), commanded re- 
spectively by Brevet-Major VanDorn, 
Captain N. G. Evans, Captain W. R. 
Whiting and Captain R. W. Johnson, 
with Lieutenants Cosby, VanCamp, Phi- 
fer; Majors Harrison and Porter. The 
surgeon’s name I cannot recall, but he 
was a very brave man. He went into 
the fight armed with a double barreled 
shot gun and claimed to have killed two 
Indians ; however, he neglected to carry 
his medicine case and surgical instru- 
ments, and many of the wounded were 
not operated on until the arrival of the 
relief from Fort Arbuckle, which fortu- 
nately was accompanied by a surgeon 
who brought everything needful. 

All the officers and men displayed dar- 
ing and courage of the highest order in 
this action which was acknowledged to 
be the greatest defeat the Comanche In- 
dians had ever sustained. 
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ANCROFT HALL, better known 
to its inmates as “Bankrupt 


Hall,” is the name of the new 
midshipmen’s quarters at Annapolis, 
and in their study room on its second 
floor sat Richard North and Harry 
Grace, holding a council of war. 

Although it was the time supposedly 
devoted to lessons, the room and ap- 
pearance of the two young gentlemen 
was far from being in accordance with 
the blue-covered “Rules and Regula- 
tions for Interior Discipline, United 
States Naval Academy,” which book 
was at the time doing duty as an ash 
tray; for be it known thus early in the 
tale that this was the room known to 
the class of Nineteen-Blank as Tam- 
many Hall, a nickname in which its 
owners gloried and did not attempt to 
disclaim. 

Each of its members had his chair 
tilted back, his feet on the study table 
between them, and his pipe, with its 
silver “N” and class numerals upon it 
in his mouth; for the “tendency was 
good” and the blue smoke took its 
course directly for the open windows. 
Outside, beyond old Fort Severn, they 
could see the blue water of Chesapeake 
Bay, glittering in the spring sunlight. 

North took his pipe from his mouth 
and regarded it attentively. He had, 
but a moment before, summed up his 
arguments, and was now repeating for 
extra effect. “A month and a half to 
go,” he said, “and fourteen demerits 
for you to live on to my eleven. We’ve 
either got to take a brace or disband 
Tammany Hall so that its members can 
have six months’ leave twice a year.” 

“Take a_ brace!” exclaimed Grace. 
“Take a brace! Why haven’t I sworn off 
smoking after taps and had my hair cut 
so “reg” that none of my caps will fit, 
to say nothing of sneaking down to for- 
mations five minutes ahead of time like 
a plebe!” 

“Levity ill becomes you at this solemn 
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moment. We must borrow an alarm 
clock and be out of bed at reveille inspec- 
tion to-morrow morning.” 

“Pity you didn’t think of that last 
night, you’d have saved yourself three 
demerits.” 

“Then smoking has got to go.” 

“Oh Dicky, you know bay-rum and 
talcum powder * 

“Oh bay-rum and talcum powder well 
sprinkled around will undoubtedly kill 
the tobacco odor, but I’ve lived in a bar- 
ber shop atmosphere long enough; be- 
sides, Tecumpseh is beginning to suspect 
that dodge. He smells and sniffs around 
in here like a hunting dog, and yester- 
day at inspection, he asked me what kind 
of soap we used.” 

(Tecumpseh, it may be explained, was 
the able lieutenant-commander who had 
charge of the division which Tammany 
Hall honored by its presence. ) 

“Fourteen demerits,” Dicky continued, 
“will have to be handled with consider- 
able care to last you for forty-five days, 
my young friend.” 

“T might refer you to that glass house 
story, Dicky dear.” 

“Yes, you might, but I am out for a 
brace.” 

The first slow notes of a bugle call 
came to them through the open windows, 
announcing that formation would take 
place in five short minutes. Pipes were 
put away leisurely, and calculus books 
sought, for mathematics was the next 
recitation. 

“T haven’t cracked this sad stuff, and 
injun Joe is getting wise to my line of 
bluff, too,” announced Harry, but Dicky 
vouchsafed no reply. 

They studied until the five minutes 
was dangerously far gone, then grabbed 
their blouses and caps and ran out of 
the room. Alas, at the far end of the 





corridor stood the officer-in-charge, be- 
girt with sword and frowning looks. He 
beckoned them to him, and they went, 
halted before him and saluted, button- 
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ing as many buttons as possible with a 
would-be-careless motion of their left 
hands. 

“Mr. North and Mr. Grace, I be- 
lieve. I am sorry, but it is my duty to 
put you on the report for dressing in cor- 
ridor.” 

And three more demerits were added 
to their piles. 

lor each year at the Naval Academy 
a certain number of demerits are allow- 
ed. The number lessens by fifty each 
year, so that while three hundred are 
allowed for the first, or plebe, year, one 
hundred and fifty is the number for first 
class, or senior year. North and Grace 
were third classmen, or in the Academy 
vernacular, youngsters, and were en- 
titled to two hundred and fifty demerits, 
a seemingly large number to an outsider ; 
but when a single smoking report brings 
twenty-five, and a mere late at forma- 
tion three, and other things too numerous 
to mention but not to happen with great 
frequency, bring the wrongdoer from one 
to one hundred, two hundred and fifty 
seems an absurdly small number. The 
reports are read off each morning at 
breakfast formation, and opportunity 
given for explanation, and then demerits 
assigned and posted. This morning 
Dicky had heard himself announced to 
the brigade as not turned out at reveille 
inspection. 

At Annapolis each two midshipmen oc- 
cupy a suite consisting of a study room 
with a bedroom opening off of each side 
of it, and at 6:10 each morning one of 
tlie company officers inspects the bed- 
rooms under his command, and if the 
occupants are not out, with bed clothes 
turned back and mattress folded, he re- 
ports them; so unless one can aftord 
three demerits it is well to turn out at 
6:09. Reveille is blown in the corridors 
at six o'clock, so that nine minutes are 
allowed to wake up in, as Dicky ex- 
pressed it, “And who,” he was wont to 
continue, “can come back from dreams 
of September leave and summer girls in 
nine short minutes?” 

In proof of his own statement that 
young man, despite the admonitions of 
the borrowed alarm clock,—for an early 
rising plebe had been made to surrender 


one, slept blissfully on. The bugle fell 
on deaf ears also, and so it was that 
armed with a carefully written statement, 
North made his appearance at the divi- 
sional office the next morning. 

“So you didn’t hear the bugle?” asked 
Tecumpseh. 

“No, sir.” 

“How many demerits have you to run 
on, Mr. North?” 

“Eight sir.” Dicky’s eleven had shrunk 
owing to the dressing in corridor report. 

“Eight?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“And another month to go?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. North, I should think a 
young man with eight demerits to run 
on would begin to get nervous about six 
o'clock in the morning. I hardly think 
the Navy Department can be held re- 
sponsible for your carefully acquired 
ability to sleep through noise, but I'll 
remove the demerits this time and give 
you another chance.” 

' Dicky smiled a supposedly apprecia- 
tive smile, and fled. 

All went well for two entire weeks,— 
the brace was on. No more last sweet 
dreams, no more midnight spreads, no 
more quick runs to formations, and only 
the most “carefully caught” smokes. 

Even the divisional officers noticed 
such strange and angelic goodness. 

“What's come over North and Grace?” 
asked Lieutenant-Commander McCune 
of our old friend Tecumpseh. 

“Oh they're simply showing us that 
they can stand from under. I knew 
that they would pull through all right if 
they'd only stop taking foolish risks. I 
haven't dared to look carefully for dust 
on their water pitchers for the last two 
weeks, or examine their clothes too mi- 
nutely, for I want them to know I appre- 
ciate their strivings.” 

But such angel-like conduct was too 
good to last, and there was still almost 
a month “to go” when Dicky walked 
into Tammany Hall one evening to find 
the room full of study jacketed midship- 
men, who formed an admiring group 
around the study table, and on the table 
a small white kitten, oblivious to his sur- 
roundings through the medium of a 
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which the animal was lifted with the aid 
of a skillfully placed Webster’s Colleg- 
iates’ Dictionary. 

Way was made for the part owner, 
for North and Grace shared everything. 

“Isn’t he a beauty, Dicky?” asked 
Harry. 

Dicky’s reproving frown changed from 
surprise to admiration, plainly expressed. 

“Yes heis. Where did you get him?” 

“Marine at the Guard House. He 
had three. We drowned two and he 
gave me this one. We're going to call 
him Tecumpseh Prime.” 

So the second Tecumpseh became the 
third member of Tammany Hall, and an 
entire week elapsed before disaster fell 
upon the happy family, this time by 
means of the unexpected entrance of a 
prowling officer in charge. Tecumpseh, 
ior Fate was that far kind, was asleep 
in Dicky’s locker, and out of sight; but 
in plain view on the table was his even- 
ing meal, all prepared so that he might 
be fed at nine-thirty in the presence of 
the admiring crowd. Tecumpseh had 
cutgrown milk; besides it was unneces- 
sarily dangerous to carry a glass of the 
precious fluid up one’s sleeve and walk 
in a careless manner from the hall, so 
this time it was meat, carefully cut into 
small pieces. 

If the officer-in-charge suspected, he 
was at least kind enough to keep his 
suspicions to himself, and poor Dicky 
who was in charge of the room received 
the demerits for food in possession— 
five large black ones which cut his pre- 
cious eight down tothree. It was, how- 
ever, decided that Tecumpseh must go. 

“We're playing in luck as it is, my 
young friend,” said Dicky to his com- 
panion in crime, “so wipe your eyes and 
get your skinny lesson. Forget, if pos- 
sible, that we once ran a circus, and if 
any more ‘gyrenes’ try to get kind and 
present you with more demerit traps, de- 
cline, with my compliments.” 

Once more, for two entire weeks, the 
fates were kind. The names of North 
and Grace were no longer shouted to the 
brigade at breakfast formation, for Dicky 
and Harry were leading a higher life. 

“Not a demerit in two weeks!” said 





tooth-mug full of milk, to the brim of 
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Harry, “I’m ashamed for Tammany Hall, 

Dicky.” 

3ut he need not have been, for the very 
next day brought disaster. Studies and 
drills are over at five o’clock, and Harry 
with classmates, was sitting on a bench 
in Loves Lane, watching the seasons roll 
by. The bench happened to be the one 
nearest to the brick wall which crosses 
the lane, and many were the officers who 
strolled up that walk on this afternoon. 
Harry was tired of rising and saluting. 
“Lets move away from here,” he said. 

“Oh no,” returned Stevens. “No one 
is in sight but old Leo, and he’ll never 
notice us.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Henry, for 
such was the more formal name of the 
approaching officer, was seldom troubled 
by the actions of the midshipmen. But 
to-day he was returning from a none 
tco pleasant interview with the admiral, 
and looking for someone to whom he 
might speak harshly. He stopped at the 
intersection of the walk and the lane 
and looked at the three silent figures on 
the bench. They were busily engaged 
in watching a squirrel, some little dis- 
tance away. 

“Ahem,” said Leo. 

“Oh, there’s another,” remarked Harry 
to his companions, and then in a lower 
tone, “Stick it out you fools, don’t get 
trembly in the knees.” 

But Leo advanced along the lane. 
“Perhaps,” he remarked, “if you young 
gentlemen would pay more attention to 
passing officers and less to the animals in 
the yard, it would be for the better in- 
terest of the service in general, and your 
own selves in particular.” The mid-ship- 
men were on their feet now and standing 
at attention. 

“We were noticing the squirrel, sir,” 
said Grace. 

“Oh, of course. That would go very 
well except for the fact that I happened 
to see you gaze intently in my direction 
less than a minute ago. Why I never 
saw such a clear case of disrespect in 
my thirty years in the Navy. Go to 
Bancroft Hall at once and report your- 
selves for not saluting an officer.” 
And they went. 











“That leaves me one demerit to last 
till June fifth,” said Harry. 

June week came at last and studies 
were over for the year. With June week 
came the girls whom Dicky and Harry 
wanted most to see, and life was one 
happy dream. Both lads stuck manfully 
to their resolutions, however, and _ nei- 
ther blue eyes or brown kept them from 
being at formations in time to answer 
to their names, although one long walk 
to the cemetery caused Dicky to run all 
the way from the College Creek bridge 
to Bancroft Hall, and even then the first 
petty officer who called the roll had to 
stretch his conscience a bit not to report 
the young man late. Grace reproved 
him sternly, but things were even again 
when Harry went through a parade with 
one button off his coat, and luckily, 
wasn't caught. 

“You couldn’t have 
either,” he said in defense. 

The June ball, glory of glories, came 
at last. Dicky hunted out his non-reg- 
ulation shoes and looked at them long- 
ingly, but at last put them sorrowfully 
away. 

“Not to-day,” he said, and put the 
clothes bag, in which they were con- 
cealed, back in the closet. 

The June ball is the closing event of 
the year, and on that day the classes 
change, and Dicky and Harry were to 
become second classmen, to sail away 
next day on the summer cruise. 

When they had tumbled out of bed 
that morning Harry had impressed the 
state of affairs on North. 

“All we have to do is to keep off the 
report to-day and we are safe. I’ve 
been an angel for two months, and I'll 
feel ‘um for the next twenty-four hours, 


resisted her, 


RUNNING ON 








ge? 
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or know why.” And North echoed his 
remark. 

The girls were beautiful, the music 
fine, the floor perfect. But all things 
must have an end, and at twelve o'clock 
the dream was over, and Harry and 
Dicky had exactly an hour to take their 
ladies home and report at the office in 
Bancroft Hall. The porch swing at Car- 
vel Hall was particularly pleasant, and 
it was with an impatient movement that 
North finally looked at his watch. 

“Great Heavens, Harry,” he exclaim- 
ed, “we have just four minutes to get 
back. Grab your cap and jump.” And 
with quick good-byes they started on 
their half mile run. 

Down Prince George street to Mary- 
land avenue, in the gate, across the 
yard and up the steps of Bancroft Hall 
they ran, and at last, almost breathless, 


they dashed into the office just as the 
first stroke of two bells rang out out- 
side. 


“Well you are just in time,” said Te- 
cumpseh, for it was their old friend who 
was on duty that night. “I’m surprised 
at you two young gentlemen, you don’t 
usually try so hard to escape five de- 
merits.” 

“No, sir,” said Dicky between gasps, 
“no sir, but you see, sir, five demerits 
would put each of us unsatisfactory for 
this year, and we ran”—gasp—‘all the 
way from Carvel Hall.” 

“Oh, no,” said Tecumpseh, “the de- 
merits for the vear ended this afternoon 
at three o’clock.” 

Dicky and Harry sneaked out in the 
corridor and fell in each other’s arms. 

“Tammany Hall is dissolved,” said 


Dicky. 
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Mr. Macdonough Craven, Naval Academy ’81, 
now commander in the N. Y. Naval Reserve, 
and recently Street Cleaning Commissioner in 
New York, writes the following remarkable 
We 
Craven to 


labelled 























story of his experience with a bull moose. 
have Mr. 


being 





sufficient cx 


publish it 





ynfidence in 
without 





fear of 














“nature-fakers.” 








He Knew the Season was Closed. 








«PAM SORRY not to have written you of 
| my moose before, but if this will be of 
any use to you at this late date, why 





use it. 











“T call him my moose as T ear-marked him 


with a 22-calibre rifle, at not more than twenty 











feet distance, while he indifferently looked us 
over. 








By us, I mean an 18-foot canoe, a guide 
and his dog, and myself. 











We met him on a 
bright, still morning in the last week of Sep- 



































tember on the north shore of Roach Pond, 
Maine, about ten o’clock. 

“We left the Roach River House shortly 
after breakfast and trolled along the north 











shore, hoping for one or two big ‘square tails’ 
before the season closed. The fish disappointed 
us, and when about to return to the hotel, 
Wilson, the guide, noticed the moose nearly a 
mile off and started to paddle directly toward 
him. The approach was perfection itself, as 
we reached a distance of less than fifty yards 
before the moose gave any indication that he 
was aware of our presence; and even then 
went on quietly feeding, and absolutely ignored 
our party, notwithstanding the fact that the 
dog, a cocker spaniel, was by this time so 
excited as to be beyond control and danced 
about in the canoe, barking incessantly. Wil- 
son and I talked in our natural tones and dis- 


































































































cussed the animal generally, approaching all the 
time. He was apparently between two and 
three years old, fat as butter, and altogether 
a splendid looking brute, large for his age, and 
perfectly confident of his ability to care for 
himself. 









































“When within a canoe length, I grunted at 
him and immediately his indifference left him, 
and, believing that he was about to come at 
the canoe, we made ready to get out of the 
way. 
still, 





























He looked at us so long, and stood so 
that it the 











occurred to me to use 
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which I had and put a hole in his ear, just to 
let him know that there was something of 
more importance about than he was. 


“When I fired he flicked his ear, as if to 
rid himself of a fly, but made no other move. 
All of this time the dog continued barking 


and the guide and myself our conversation. 
After firing I grunted again, but saw from the 


moose’s way of taking it that it would not do 
to grunt 


any more, we dropped back to per- 
haps two canoe lengths. 
“Up to this time there was not a move- 


ment of the air, but conditions changed, and 
the lightest kind of a puff carried the powder 


smoke in his direction. Evidently this puff 
was strong enough to carry the scent to him, 


for he raised his head a little, 
again, and for the first time since we had been 
close to him began to move. 


flicked his ear 


“Then began as interesting a piece of ani- 
mal pantomime as one could wish to see. One 
foreleg came out of the mud slowly and re- 
luctantly, the long hair on his neck, shoulders 
and back raised on end, and he looked like 


fight all over. With as much dignity as could 


possibly be assumed by any person or beast 
knee-deep in mud, the turning was accom- 
plished, and his actions showed that he did 
not want to turn. Two or three long and 
deliberate strides placed him on shore, where 
he stood broadside, and damned us for our 
impertinence as positively as he could without 
saying so. Then, starting for the woods some 
fifty yards distance, with an implied sneer in 
every movement, made as slowly as possible 
without losing force, he disappeared up a wood 
road, stopping now and then to look back and 
impress upon us that he was not leaving on 
our account. 
cover of the 


On one of his halts, before the 
wood road reached, this 
dumb cursing was so pronounced that I could 
not restrain a 


was 


hearty laugh, 
brought my moose back.” 


which almost 


A Hero of the Ute Campaign. 


By Mary J. Safford. 


EWS from the West of possible trouble 
with the the 
a once powerful tribe—re- 
calls to memory the uprising in September, 


Utes—scanty as is now 


remnant of 
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1879, which struck terror to the settlers, 
end the gallant exploit of Paymaster-General 
Francis S. Dodge, now retired, then a young 
Captain of Cavalry, in going with a handful 
cf men to the relief of a body of troops sent 
against the Indians under the command of 
Major Thornburgh. ‘The latter was killed 
and the band of troopers was surrounded by 
the savages, whom they held at bay behind a 
rampart formed of the bodies of their dead 
horses and entrenchments of earth thrown up 
under a galling fire from the Red Men. 

At last night closed in, granting an oppor- 
tunity to send out couriers in the hope that 
tlley might escape and bring aid before it was 
too late; for, now that the trenches were fin- 
ished, the soldiers were protected from the 


enemy’s bullets. Dawn broke, the day dragged 
siowly along, and night again closed in, with 
ne sign from the outer world. Hour after 
hour passed, the dawn of a second day was 
approaching, when, stealing like shadows 
through the dusk of early morning, Captain 
Francis S. Dodge and the men of Troop 
Db, Ninth Cavalry, on foot and leading their 
horses, suddenly appeared near the trenches, 
greeted just as they reached them, by a mur- 
derous fire from the Indians who, at first, had 
been taken completely by surprise. 

Captain Dodge, then on a scouting expedi- 
tion in northwestern Colorado, had met a 
courier who informed him of the situation. 
Without an instant’s delay he set out with his 
men to the rescue. Fully aware of the des- 
perate character of the enterprise in passing, 
with his little force, through a hostile coun- 
try, he took all the precautions which his ex- 
perience as an Indian fighter suggested. To 
deceive the spies who might be on the watch, 
he went into camp in the late afternoon, pitch- 
ing his tents and making all the usual prepara- 
tions for a night’s stay. But at half-past eight 
in the evening, equipped with extra rations 
and ammunition, his men set out on the forced 
march of sixty miles. which was to be chroni- 
cled in future history among famous cavalry 
rides. The party numbered only forty-two 
in all. Captain Dodge, Lieutenant Hughes. 
thirty-five privates and four citizens who had 
joined their ranks. By a fortunate chance 
an excellent guide was secured who, leaving 
the road, led them over a trail through the 
mountains which they followed all night. 
Within four miles of their goal, the silvery 
moonbeams shone upon a ghastly spectacle, 
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ominous of what might be their own fate— 
the dead bodies of three men who, while on 
their way to the agency with goods, had gone 
into camp, been killed by the Indians, and 
their wagons burned. 

Pressing on, they reached their goal about 
daybreak. The Indians, doubtless believing 
that the daring little band must be the advance 
guard of a much larger force, or they would 
never have had the temerity to venture into 
such a death-trap, waited a short time before 
beginning to pour in their fire, thus permit- 


ting the men to approach close to the trenches, 


Lut the horses could not be protected and out 
cf forty-four which Captain Dodge took with 
him, forty were killed, and the remaining four 
\ ounded. 

Once within the trenches the troopers were 
safe from the bullets, but though they had 
provisions—the sumptuous fare of hard tack 
and raw bacon—there was no water, and 
each night the supply for the following day 
was brought in at the risk of the lives of the 
volunteers. The nights in that region were 
cool, but the soldiers could have no fires. No 
man knew when, if ever, the relief would 
come. The dead bodies of the horses which 
served for breastworks were beginning to de- 
compose. Yet, amid all the suspense and hard- 
ship, there was no complaint. Officers and men 
talked and jested with one another to pass 
away the long hours. At last, on the morning 
of October 4th, the notes of a bugle floated 
through the clear air, at first faintly from the 
distance, then nearer and clearer, as the Fifth 
Cavalry, after a magnificent forced march of 
forty-eight hours, dashed tothe rescue of the 
imperilled garrison. This, too, is one of the 
hright pages of military history, yet 1t must 
te remembered that, had not the young cap- 
tain, with his handful of men, gone on a des- 
perate venture to the aid of his comrades, 
thereby holding the Indians in check, the Fifth 
Cavalry would probably have found only the 
lifeless bodies of their fellow soldiers. 

Captain Dodge’s gallantry met with instant 
appreciat’on in military circles and, later, Con- 
gress awarded him a medal of honor. 

Nor was the deed forgotten in after years; 
for when the office of Paymaster-General was 
to be filled, and the most distinguished officers 
in the Army warmly urged his appointment, 
the Ute campaign was again frequently men- 
tioned, one well-known general saying: “Look- 
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ARMY AND 
ing back over the records of many of our 
Army officers, none remains clearer in my 
mind than that of Major Dodge. I recall dis- 
tinctly the impression this distinguished sol- 
dier made on me because of his gallantry at 
Milk Creek, Colorado, September 29 and 30, 


and October 1, 1879. That is some time ago. 


would seem from all we can read 
that one of the principal reasons for 
wishing to transfer the Coast Ar- 
tillery to the Navy is that there is an 
apparent anomaly in the fact that terri- 
torial departments include both Coast 


° 


Artillery and mobile troops. Would it 
not be far easier to separate the Coast 
Artillery posts from the others, giving 
them their own administrative depart- 
ments, if necessary, than to transfer them 
to the Navy, where these anomalies 
would be many times more numerous 
and apparent? 

How would the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco be run? Would it be a Naval 
Station? If so, what would you do 
with the mobile troops stationed there? 
Considering the average Coast Artillery 
Fort (or “shore station”, as it would 
probably be called) in time of war, what 
would be done with the necessary In- 
fantry support? Will not its mere 
presence present an anomaly? What 
right has Infantry on a Naval Reser- 
vation? They must necessarily be un- 
der the command of the Fort Command- 
er. How are you going to apply Navy 
food, clothes and administration to a 
part of the Army? 

How about the supply denartments ? 
The Navy has its Bureau of Supply and 
Accounts, but wouldn’t the latter have 
a beautiful time if our white elephant of 
a Ouartermaster Department were sud- 
denly put in the same cage? Who 










THE NAVY’S COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
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but he was then the talk of the Army.” 


The 


Paymaster-General, and. by a singular coinci- 


“hero of the Ute campaign” became 
dence, the outbreak of the tribe last autumn, 
which surprised the whole country, occurred 
almost on the date of his reaching the age 


which placed him on the retired list. 


would like the duty of combining the two 
systems of supply and record keeping? 
Truly, the deeper we go into this idea, 
the more appalling it seems. The only 
ray of sunshine to brighten the gloom, 
seems to be the fact that we could give 
the hearty laugh over our escape from 
that dread minion, the auditor for the 
War Department. But alas! maybe the 
auditor for the Navy is just as bad, so 
even that hope is taken from us. Maybe 
the powers will attempt to dodge the is- 
sue by giving us our own supply depart- 
ments, after the pattern of our loathed 
friends, the Marines. Mebby. Many 
an Army quartermaster has to transport 
all freight for whatever Marines happen 
to be marooned in his vicinity, and he 
therefore knows how this idea would pan 
out. With all its faults. nerhaps we’d 
rather have the U. S. O. M. D. back of 
us, than any supply department of our 
own. 

But to revert to the question. How 
about the Signal Corps, that is so es- 
sential to our fire control svstem? Go- 
ing to transfer them all to the Navy as 
first, second and third class electricians? 
The increased nay would, no doubt, be 
welcome, but did thev enlist for the 
Navy? We must have them; there 
won't be enough electricians in the Navy 
to supply the demand. How about the 


Engineers, who design and build our em- 
\re they also, to be trans- 
Otherwise, how 


placements ? 
ferred to the Navy? 











THE NAVY’S COAST 


are we going to have any more conve- 
nient emplacements of beautiful stations 
built ? 

How about our guns, carriages, am- 
munition, etc.? Would our Ordnance 
Department furnish these for a part of 
the Navy, which already has its Bureau 
of Ordnance? Or are you going to 
give Watervliet, Watertown, Picatinny 
Point, etc., to the Navy? They would 
be of no use to the Army. In other 
words, where, oh! where, can you draw 
the line? Where are you going to stop, 
in this transferring business? Going to 
transfer the whole Army to the Navy 
Department ? 

They say we have more in common 
with the Navy than we have with the mo- 
bile army. Maybe so, but consider for a 
minute. What is the Navy’s first, last and 
only duty? Is not it to defeat our ene- 
mies on the high seas, before they can 
land and give battle to our land forces? 
Of course ; hence it follows that the Navy 
is simply the first line of defence for the 
Army. Therefore, why not be really log- 
ical, and transfer the Navy to the War 
Department, and let them, therein, re- 
tain their organization as a “separate, 
self-sustaining corps” directly under the 
Secretary of War? This proceeding 
would be far more sensible than the one 
contemplated, for it would lead to unifi- 
cation, at least. But the Army is one 
thing and the Navy is another, the di- 
vision line is clear, and the Coast Arrtil- 
lery always was, and ever will be, a part 
of the Army regardless of Acts of Con- 
gress. If we were transferred tomor- 
row, dost supnose, gentle reader, for one 
instant, that I would root less religiously 
and noisily for West Point at Philadel- 
phia this fall? Gadzooks, No! And 
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fancy a bunch of Navy Officers in red 
striped trousers, on the Navy side, root- 
ing madly for West Point! (Who said 
“anomaly’?) And by the way, it is to 
be supposed that West Point would con- 
tinue to furnish its quota of officers for 
the Coast Artillery Corps? Shades of 
Sylvanus Thayer and Benny Havens! A 
West Pointer in the Navy! But let us 
drop the merciful curtain on such a cruel, 
ignominious spectacle! 

As for the purely administrative feat- 
ures of the case, we know, only too well, 
what will happen. What a nice comfor- 
table thing it will be, for retired Naval 
Officers, to be appointed “Commanding 
Officers” at all these different “Shore 
Stations,” and how nice for their sub- 
ordinate Artillery Officers too, no matter 
how agreeable and efficient said Naval 
Officers might be. We predict that in a 
few years, an Artillery Officer in com- 
mand of a post would be as rare a sight 
as an Artillery Department Commander 
is at the present time. 

Will we be Navy Officers? Hardly, 
because we won’t have anything to do 
with ships, except try to sink them. Ma- 
rines are not Naval Officers. We won’t 
be Army Officers, because an Army Of- 
ficer in the Navy Department would 
present one of these much dreaded 
anomalies. Alas! we will have fallen 
from our proud positions as “thinkers 
for the Army” to a place beneath and 
subservient to our inveterate friend and 
enemy, the Navy. Verily we will be a 
brother to the lowly Cyrene, neither fish 
nor flesh, just simply a sand crab, cast 
out by the Army, gloated over, in our 
dire misery bv the Navy, and held in ut- 
ter scorn as a pariah by both arms of 
the Service. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


By Phila Butler Bowman 

















Canto I. 
In days of old, 
When soldiers bold 
Set out for love of state or glory, 
’Twas easy writing : 
Their fate exciting, 
But now, ‘tis quite a different story. 












































Their hearts were true, 
Their coats were blue, 
And this made rhyming free as reason. 
But now the verse, 
Grows daily worse 
When uniforms change every season. 












































Canto II. 


For, since the regulations came 

Which shelved the blue with 
fame, 

The rhythm heroic runs like this, 

“Tis plain to judge how imposing ’tis: 














ancient 























He died upon a foreign field, 

Nor chose he life, if live meant yield, 

Nor, through dishonor, 
grab. 

He wore his country’s—olive drab. 














fame would 























Hark! Hear the trend of coming foe, 
The fight is on them, well they know. 
This is no idle game of hockey, 

They wear their country’s loyal khaki. 





















Some verbal trifles, I'll admit 

Offend my sense of things just fit. 
Death cometh not in guise so striking 
When met “on fields of glory hiking.” 














Canto III. 


Of old, it was some ringing call 
That sounded far through 
arch, 
The very dying woke to life 
And sprang to head the order “march.” 














Heaven's 


























But now ’tis all so different; 

Some chap comes riding on a bike, 
Unstraps his camera, and all 
Strike poses at the order “Hike!” 
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“THE DHOBIE CIG” 
By Henry Walker Noyes 





It’s five long year ago, an’ more, 
Sence Jim cum home agin 

From fightin’ in th’ Fillerpines 
Weth all our sojer men. 

He took his uniform rite off 
An’ buckeled down to work 

Jes like he uster do before; 

Jim never wuz no shirk. 

though he left some friends back 

thar 

Who uster write to him, 

An’ send him papers an’ sich like— 
Thet never fazed our Jim; 

But he got, las’ week, a package, 
An’ I'll mortgage all my debts 

Thet rite now he’s in th’ woodshed 
Smokin’ them thar cigarettes. 


An’ 


Oh, no I ain’t complainin’, but 
Say, stranger, what air “slum”? 

He talks about it in his sleep, 
An’ says it’s “on th’ bum.” 

An’ when he’s hitchin’ up th’ team 
He hums a heathin’ song 

About his “matrimony,” an’ 
A place called Bayambong. 

He hustles down th’ cornrows, which 
He calls it “hikin’ some,” 

An’ long at noon he sings out 
Meanin’ th’ grub has come. 

Thar ain’t no countin’ on his ways 
An’ I hev my regrets 

Sense thet thar package cum along 
Marked “Dhobie Cigarettes.” 








-“Chow” 


Jim sez an’ does th’ durndest things 
, When he’s a smokin’ right— 
He calls ol’ Bess a Caraboo, 
An’ makes th’ roosters fight; 
He cuts th’ tops out of his shoes— 
Jes’ don’t keer what he wears, 
An’ plays some game, all by himself, 
Weth dice out on the stairs. 
He asked me fer a “pass” last night 
A comin’ down th’ road; 
somethin’ “bout 
‘lowed 
He’d go an’ “get a load.” 
He’s spoony on some female, too, 
Her name is “Anisette,” 
An’ I’m afeard he’s goin’ back 
To her, an’ Cigarettes. 


Sed some “Beno,” 


IN FURTHERANCE OF NAVAL BRAINSTORMS 


By K. C. BEIGH 


It is impossible to form an accurate esti- 
mate of the need of good English in the Navy, 
and by the same token it is equally difficult to 
predict the advantages accruing from an edu- 
cation at the Boston Navy Yard. Its entour- 
age and ultra-red local color lend an atmos- 
phere to Navy life that cannot be duplicated 
this side of England. To acquire these remark- 
able educational facilities outside of Oxford 
has been the cherished ambition of generation 
upon generation of Bostonians. Free lecture 
courses offer to Navy folk an opportunity for 
culture commensurate with their salaries. 
Mrs. Farmer’s Cooking School affords un- 
rivalled opportunities to Paymasters desirous 
of keeping abreast of their profession. To the 
Medical Corps is presented a compilation of 
all the mental disorders known to an enlight- 
ened universe. The cause and the effect of 
higher education furnish no more. tangible 
results than can be observed by the naked eye 
on the streets of the “Hub.” An officer with 
precocious enfants terribles has within reach a 
chance to educate his offspring to the terrors 
of Symphony Hall concerts, the thunder of the 
impenetrable Wagner, and the impassioned in- 
terpretations of Creatore. The Berlitz School 
of Modern Languages and the Ha’v’u’d 
School of dead ones afford to students ample 
chance to conceal the splendor of the English 
solecisms in the profundity of their foreign 
tongues. Several officers of some originality 
and little anpreciation of the sublimely ridicu- 
lous, are acquiring an accent and intonation 
foreign to a'l localities other than Boston 
To exemplify: No gentleman, proud of his 
learning and a stylist or purist of the least 
importance, could afford, without losing social 
countenance, to pronounce Harvard otherwise 
than were it spelled Ha’v’u’d. That’s wrong, 
is it not? The broad a, so commonly used in 
the British Isles, has made an indelible im- 
pression on a few officers of my acquaintance, 
so that their speech without it would be color- 
less and lacking a saving sense of humor. 

I would not leave the impression of my 
unequivocal antagonism to any taste for the 
perversion of the Queen’s good English, for 
did it not take me considerable time to im- 
press upon my incredulous memory that “fath- 
er” should be pronounced “fathah”? (This ac- 
cording to Hoyle, of Boston.) The same 
delightful inconsistency has led me to avoid 
the fh generally aspirated in Great Britain. 
But in Rome I ape the Romans, even to wear- 
ing my Panama turned down behind. The 
uniform regulations prevent the aspiration of 
the length of my trousers. 

Inelegance of speech, obtunditv of thought, 
and obscurity of expression are foreign to us, 
and our sensitive ears shrink from any displavs 
of mental incompetence and torpidity of the 
tongue. 


You query: Why does an officer whose 
natal star rose over Podunkus evidence such 
a dislike for purity of English? Because 
clarity of speech, from a Massachusetts stand- 
point, is an acquired taste, and, like insanity, 
demands: faculties especially equipped for the 
reception of the extravagant, and a vacant 
chamber for linguistic gymnastics. 

A residence of but little duration, however, 
in this locality, soon brings with it an irre- 
pressible’ craving for strange and uncouth 
habits of speech. One officer, a stranger in a 
strange land is acquiring an Anglicisation of 
such entrancing proportions as to be delight- 
fully amusing. Another, lately arrived from 
the South, is showing the ameliorating effects 
of the omnipresent microbe of advanced 
thought. His r’s are becoming softer, and 
the blatancy of an a but seldom appears in 
his conversation. A softly modulated voice 
and sweetly sibilated consonants will soon 
become his most valuable assets in a place 
where few are called and none chosen. 

This light of knowledge has dawned upon 
many of us, and we have affected the bearing 
of cognoscenti, savants, litterati, dilletanti, 


and English purés. We exhibit yellow-gauntleted 


hands in public, and tolerate a purely local 
snobbishness to guide our manners. That is 
part of the educational system in vogue. My 
sense of the ridiculous is falling into an innoc- 
uous destitude through close association with 
Clean Thinking, Who'esome Living, Fletcher- 
ism, New Thought, Advanced Mentality, The 
Building of Individual Character, Practical 
Ideals and Christian Science. Do you won- 
der? Too much learning doth make an officer 
mad! 

Unfortunately, a tour of duty at Boston 
causes subsequent dissatisfaction with the 
Service. Therein lies the great drawback. 
Do we not remember the story of the 
Bostonian who applied to St. Peter for 
admission to Paradise? The custodian of the 
keys queried: “You are from Boston? Well, 
you may come in, but I don’t know whether 
you'll like it!” 

How long shall the Navy permit its officers 
to live through the demoralizing influences 
of the outer world, with its wickedly plebeian 
intolerance of good English? 

“Refuse us the incalculable advantages 
derived from that state of mind, Massachu- 
setts. and vou invite imnorance and a dearth of 
ideals in the Navy. How many of us prefer 
to be blissful rather than wise? If, on the 
other hand, we afford to officers these luxuri- 
ous opportunities for self-complacency and 
advanced ideas. we court certain lunacy and 
senile imbecility. The choice? The pot or 
the kettle? Heaven guide our decision. The 
devil or the deep sea? 

Good Lord, deliver us! 
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SAILORS OF THE FRENCH TORPEDO SQUADRON RECEIVING ELECTRICAL INSTRUCTION, 


THE CALL OF THE SERVICE 


By CLARENCE DAY YOUNGS 


I’ve come back, Mr. Sergeant, tho my last three bit is done, 

And my “buzzard” (when I got it) seemed to me so hardly won. 
For I’ve heard the service calling, and in fancy I can see 

My old place is waiting for me yet, with dear old Company D. 


I’ve been wandering thro’ the country, from the mountains to the sea 
But I’m longing for the good old life, the easy life and free, 

The life I’ve led for many years, and my fathers did hefore 

The life, please God, that I will live, now on, forevermore. 


I want to walk my post again, to feel the breezes blow, 

And see the tents all white at night, in straight and even rows. 
And once again to halt relief, and march back to the tent. 
And snatch four little hours of sleep, ‘fore out again I’m sent. 


Send me westward to the Islands where the breezes gently blow, 
And the natives in their hammocks swing so gently to, and fro, 
For I long again to hear the morning call of reveille, 

And the echoes soft returning from the mountains ’crost the bay. 


And so I’ve come back, Sergeant, for my wandering is done. 
And I'll ask for nothing better than once more to grasp a gun. 
To touch my elbows with the boys as into ranks we fail, 

Until we stand to answer to the last great bugle cail. 








‘07 WEST POINT REUNION 










HE class of 1907 United States Military Academy held a reunion and ban- 
quet at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, California, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1907, at8 p.m. Music for the Army and Corps songs were fur- 

nished by the Hotel orchestra. 

The class roll was called by the secretary, those members present respond- 
ing, the president naming the station of those absent. Of the 111 members 
ot the class the following were present: Lieutenant Bane, president; Lieutenant 
Steese, secretary. Lieutenants Hill, Chilton, Householder, Arnold, Potter, Sta- 
ver, Pritchett, Teall, Dawson, Castle, Lewis, Morrissey, Garrison, Dusenbury, 
Wagner, Scofield, Pierson and Harrison. Also Lieutenants Bradshaw and Tur- 
ner, 1900, and Mr. Geary, brother of Geary, W. D., 1907. 

The reunion was remarkable in that twenty members of the class were as- 
sembled so soon after graduation. 

It was decided that the President slould keep a history of the class and ‘| 
publish it each year in the form of a class letter. | Each member of the class | 
being requested to inform him by letter of any special occurrence in his life such 
as change of regiment or special detail cf interest. 

Twelve members of the class sailed for the Philippines on the Buford on 
November 5, 1907. 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES AT THE ARMY AND NAVY 
CLUB IN NEW YORK DURING OCTOBER 


Major J. S. Farke, Jr., U. S. A.; Captain H. P. Howard, U. S. A.; Pay Inspector, T. H. 
Hicks, U. S. N.; Captain E. V. Smith U. S. A.; Colonel H. L. Scott, U. S. A.; General 
C. F. Humphrey, U. S. A.; Colonel E. S. Dudley, U. S. A.; Captain F. N. Cooke, U. S.A.; 
Chaplain G. Livingston Bayard U. S. N.; Lieutenant D. M. Elmore, Jr., U. S. A.; Colonel 
Chas. P. Echols, U. S. A.; Colonel Robt. L. Howze, U. S. A.; Captain Robt. C. Foy, 
U. S. A.; Lieutenant F. McCommon, U. S. N.; Civil Engineer Jos. S. Shultz. U. S. N.; 
Commander A. C. Dieffenbach, U. S. N.; Lieutenant A. G. Howe, U. S. N.; General John 
A. Halderman, U. S. N.; Captain Wm. E. Horton, U. S. A.; Lieutenant Geo. S. Tiffany, 
U. S. A.; Pay Inspector R. T. M. Ball, U. S. N.; Professor H. W. Spangler, Lieutenant J. F. 
sell, U. S. A.; Lieutenant W. H. Carpenter, U. S. A.; Lieutenant R. J. Herman, U. S. A.; 
Chief Engineer J. H. Chasmar, U. S. N.; Commander F. C. Bowers, U. S. N.; Lieutenant 
Francis H. Burr, U. S. A. 
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The following officers and council of the New York Commandery of the 
Naval Order of the United States were elected at the annual meeting held at the 
New York Yacht Club on November 6: 

Commander: Rear--Admiral Caspar I°. Goodrich, U. S. N.; vice-commander, 
George De Forest Barton, late U. S. N.; recorder, G. B. Townsend, late U. S. N.; 
treasurer, Clinton E. Braine; registrar, William S. Wells, late U. S. N.; his- 
torian, Loyall Farragut; chaplain, Rev. I. L. Humphreys; council, J. B. Coghlan, 










U.S. N.; Jarvis B. Edson, late U. S. N.; Maunsel B. Field, late U.S. N.; Jacob 
W. Miller, late U. S. N.; W. H. Bates, M. D., late U. S. N.; Jos. W. Plume, 






Reynolds T. Hall, U. S. N.; Alexander Duane, late U.S. N.; Francis K. Brown. 
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DEPARTMENT DOTS 


From Our Washington Office 


Army and Navy officials are looking forward with much concern to the forthcoming 
report to Congress by Secretary of War Taft with regard to the work of fortifying Subig 
Bay. Mr. Taft’s recent visit to Subig Bay was for the purpose of investigating the work 

being carried on there under the direction of the Chief of Artillery, 
Fortifications at with a view of reconciling the long-standing differences between the 
Subig Bay War Department and the Navy Department as to the feasibility of 
carrying on the work there. 

The Navy Department was committed to the plan of fortifying Subig Bay as the main 
defense of the Philippine Islands very early in the work of providing for the coast defenses 
in those possessions. Some years ago, a naval board decided that Subig Bay was more 
desirable as a naval base and the main point for fortifications than Manila. As a result 
of these recommendations, the big floating dock Dewey was towed from this country to 
Olongapo in Subig Bay. All the work that has been done there thus far has been in 
conformity with the general policy of abandoning important defenses at Manila and Cavite, 
and concentrating the work upon Subig Bay. But the Army Engineers, who have recently 
been investigating the conditions along the coast of the bay, have reached the conclusion 
that it will require 100,000 men to defend that point from a land attack. The result of 
the surveys made by the Army Engineers have convinced the authorities in the War 
Department that the scheme of fortifying Subig Bay is impracticable, because of the difficulty 
of maintaining the land defenses. Military strategists point out that wherever coast forti- 
fications have been reduced in recent years it has been the result of land attack. Port Arthur 
is cited as a case in point. The conflict of opinion between the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, which was reflected in Congress at its last session when the appropriation for Subig 
Bay was under discussion, has led the Secretary of War to visit the work, in order that 
he might reach certain conclusions to embody in his report for the guidance of Congress in 
making future appropriations. 

The Navy officials, however, are still strong in their contentions, that because of the 
splendid naval base afforded at Subig Bay, that the work of improvement should proceed. 
Admiral Dewey, head of the General Board of the Navy, takes this view, and is warmly 
supported by Rear-Admiral Brownson, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 

“Tf, as has been alleged, it would require 100,000 men to defend Subig Bay against 
a land attack,” says Admiral Dewey, “it would require 500,000 men to defend Manila against 
the same enemy.” 

General Oliver, Assistant Secretary of War, expresses the opinion that the work of 
fortifying Subig Bay is to be only temporary. He says it is with the main object of afford- 
ing protection for the dry dock Dewey, and to perfect a harbor for a fleet. He explained 
that the work could be more quickly accomplished at Subig Bay than at Manila and at less 
expense. 

The whole point of the controversy between the two branches of the service appears 
to be whether the judgment of Admiral Dewey, backed by both officers of the Army and 
Navy, is to prevail, or whether there is to be a new deal involving the expenditure of 
more money, the transfer of material to Manila, and the abandonment of Subig Bay. It is, 
perhaps, not well known that the selection of Subig Bay was favored by Admiral Dewey, 
and was made by a joint Naval and Army Board. 

Up to the present time, $500,000 has been appropriated by Congress for the fortifica- 
tions of the Philippines. 

When Mr. Taft returns, the whole subject of permanent fortification in the Islands will 
be taken up at a joint session of the General Staff of the Army and the General Board of 
the Navy, with a view of reaching a harmonious conclusion as to the future general policy 
of carrying on the work. 

In the meantime heavy ordnance of the latest type is being sent in large quantities to 
Subig Bay, including rifles of 12, 10 and 6-inch bores, and 12-inch mortars. 


The President will recommend to Congress in his forthcoming annual message that 
provision be made for the construction of at least three new battleships of the 20,000-ton 
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class. The Naval estimates to be sent to Congress this year are larger than ever before. 

They reach a total of about $136,000,000. The estimates for the pre- 
To Ask for ceding year amounted to $115,444,950. The General Board of the Navy 
Three in its report recommended the construction of four battleships and a 
Battleships number of auxiliary cruisers. The report has been submitted to the 

President and will go to Congress for consideration. It is pointed out 
by the Naval Board that if only one ship was added this year, and that rate of increase 
continued, we would not have the four ships required for a spadron until 1912. The Pres- 
ident, therefore, has decided to ask for three ships this "year, so as to enable the United 
States to produce a squadron unit in 1911, and also give us one battleship as a start 
toward another squadron of the Delaware class should that type of construction be con- 
tinued. 


Decision has been made by the War Department that the rule of seniority in the 
assignment of quarters to officers does not apply in Cuba, in the cases where officers occupy 
rented quarters, paid for in whole or in part from Cuban funds. Much confusion has been 

occasioned in Cuba over the occupation of quarters. Officers requiring 
Officers’ quarters seek for themselves the most desirable quarters within the 
Quarters in limitations of the amounts to be paid for this purpose by the Cuban 
Cuba Government. In a case which recently presented itself an officer 

attempted to oust another who had procured quarters in this way, 
for the sole reason that the former was the senior of the latter. Brigadier-General 
Thomas H. Barry, commanding the American troops in Cuba, took the position, which was 
approved by the War Department, that this would operate as an injustice and hardship, 
and lead to confusion, discomfort, and possible loss. 


Commissary officers of the Army are applying themselves to the important problem of 
reducing the weight of the kitchen, or cooking, outfit with which each company of troops 
on field duty is supplied. It has been found that the present range, weighing 350 pounds, 

is altogether too heavy for transportation in the field under ordinary 
New Army emergencies. An example of its inconvenience in this respect is 
Cooking afforded by a recent march of cavalry from Fort Myer to Harper’s 
Outfit Ferry, Virginia, and return, when the range and accessories were 


shipped by express. It is realized that an incumbrance of this kind 
detracts from the mobility which is essential to military success. For this reason, the 
field cooking outfit will be materially simplified in character and greatly reduced in weight. 
The subtraction will be sufficiently extensive to reduce the material to the necessary cooking 
utensils, and some metal fixtures necessary for cooking over a fire in a trench. The whole 
outfit will not weigh more than 85 pounds, which may easily be transported on a pack mule. 


In the scheme for providing the Army with an adequate system of mobile artillery, the 

material now under construction includes: 
1. Mountain artillery: a 3-inch gun, firing a projectile weighing 
Artillery of 15 pounds, with a muzzle velocity of 900 feet per second, to be car- 
Modern Con- ried on pack mules 
struction for 2. Standard field artillery consists of a 3-inch field gun, firing a 
the Army 15-pound projectile, with a velocity of 1,700 feet per second, and a 3.8- 
inch howitzer, firing a 30- pound projectile, with a velocity of 900 feet 
per second—these to be hauled by a team of six horses. 

3. Heavy field artillery, consisting of a 3.8-inch field gun, firing a 30-pound projectile, 
with a velocity of 1,700 feet per second, and a 4.7-inch howitzer, firing a 60-pound projectile, 
with a velocity of 900 feet per second—to be hauled by teams of six horses. 

4. Light siege artillery, consisting of a 4.7-inch gun, firing a 60-pound projectile, with 
a velocity of 1,700 feet per second, and a 6-inch howitzer, firing a 120-pound projectile, with 
a velocity of 900 feet per second—to be hauled by a team of eight horses. 

An experimental battery of the 3.8-inch field material has successfully passed all recent 
tests at Sandy Hook Proving Ground, and a second battery of four guns is now under 
construction. A satisfactory design for a 4.7-inch howitzer carriage has been finished, and 
a test carriage is now nearing completion. The design of the 3.8-inch field howitzer car- 
riage, on practically the same lines as the 4.7, is about completed, and a test carriage will 
probably be finished early next year. 

A second battery of the 4.7-inch siege rifle is now under construction. The experi- 
mental 6-inch siege howitzer carriage is completed, and the howitzer will be ready for 
mounting within a short time. The test of this material will be hastened as much as 
possible, as it is hoped that work upon a battery can be begun before the first of the year. 

A 2-inch field gun on a long-recoil carriage has been given an exhaustive test at the 
Sandy Hook ground and found to be entirely satisfactory. It is, however, something of a 
question whether a projectile of the weight used with it—7 pounds—is necessary, and the 
adoption of a rifle of this size has not yet been fully decided upon. 
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Three recent applications in one day from midshipmen to the Secretary of the Navy 
for permission to marry have served to direct the attention of the Department to that sub- 
ject, and to cause the officials to consider the question of announcing a new policy pro- 

hibiting such marriages except under very special conditions. It so 
Midshipmen happens, in the cases mentioned above, that either the young midship- 

man or his fiancee was possessed of sufficient means to insure their 
and Marriage worldly comfort, and to enable them to dismiss the problem of a 

married couple trying to live on a midshipman’s small salary. But the 
officials who have to deal with this subject believe that there is more than a mere mone- 
tary consideration involved. It is the opinion of some of the older officers of the Navy 
that a youngster’s usefulness is likely to be considerably impaired by very early marriage 
before he has seen much of the world and come to realize, by practical experience, the 
peculiar conditions that surround a sailor’s marital relations. It is expecting too much of 
human nature to suppose that a midshipman can receive cheerfully and in the proper spirit 
orders that will take him away from his bride and keep them apart during a three years’ 
cruise, and hence he is not likely to be the better officer or to advance more rapidly in his 
profession by reason of his marriage. One Admiral, in giving his views on the subject, 
remarked: “Umph— it is better for a middy to be raising Cain than to be raising a 
family !” 

It is understood that even if a formal order does not go forward from the Navy Depart- 
ment prohibiting the marriage of midshipmen, it will feel obliged to withhold its assent 


hereafter to most of the applications to wed. 


Before a great while steps will be taken by the Navy Department to provide docking 
facilities at the naval station at Key West, Florida, or at some other place in the Gulf of 
Mexico or Caribbean Sea, within a reasonable distance of the Panama Canal. A_ well 

equipped naval station, with facilities for docking and repairing the 
Dry Dock largest war vessels, will be necessary upon the completion of the 
Near Panama = Canal, in order to meet new conditions of navigation and to anticipate 

the strategic situation which the use of the Canal will establish. While 
the completion of the Canal is not a matter of the near future, still it is by no means too 
early to take up the matter of a dry dock in that vicinity, in view of the fact that it takes 
from three to five years after the contract has been let to build one of these expensive 
appurtenances of the Naval service. 


The rate per one thousand of deaths in the Army during the past year was lower than 

for any other year since 1898, according to records in the War Department. These records 

show that there were 358 deaths from all causes, equivalent to a rate of 

Army Health 6.11 per one thousand of strength compared with 6.28 and 14.62 per 

Improving one thousand, the corresponding rates for the previous year and the 
period from 1808 to that time. 

The death rate from disease, 3.28 per cent., was the lowest attained since the occupation 
of Tropical countries, and compares favorably with the rates prior to 1898. For disability 
1,523 men were discharged, which is a higher percentage than for any year since 1898, while 
the constantly non-effective rate of 49.79 per one thousand for the year was a slight increase 
compared with 48.93, the non-effective rate for the preceding year. 

Tuberculosis again leads as a cause of death, with a rate of 0.77 per one thousand, and 
typhoid was second, while the rate of death from pneumonia was less than the previous 
year. 
The records also show 229 admissions to sick report for gunshot wounds, with 65 
deaths, and 2,953 admissions for wounds other than gunshot, with 12 deaths; 21 enlisted 
men were killed in action, and 78 wounded, of whom 5 died. There were 38 deaths from 
drowning, 39 suicides, and 9 homicides. The discharge, death total, loss, and, next to 
Alaska, the constant non-effective rates, were lower in Cuba than in any other country 
where American troops are serving. The United States proper had the highest discharge 
rate, but, next to Cuba, the lowest death rate, and the lowest death rate for disease ever 
recorded. The Philippine Islands, as usual, had the highest admission to sick report, death, 
and constantly non-effective rates, and all were a little higher than for the preceding year. 

The high admission to sick report of 30.22 per one thousand men recorded for the 
previous year was increased to 32.27 in the year last recorded. It is the opinion of most 
of the medical officers of the Army that the abolition of the sale of beer in post exchanges 
has had much to do with the increase of diseases and alcoholism in the Army, by driving 
the soldiers to questionable resorts outside of the post and beyond the control of the post 
authorities. 

With reference to the Philippines. the records show the rates for white troops serving 
there exceeded those for colored troops under similar conditions, in all cases except in the 
point of admission to sick report, the figures presented seeming to sustain the view that 
negro troops are more resistent than are white soldiers to the injurious effects of Tropi- 


cal service. 
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Arrangements have been made by the War Department, as usual at this season of the 
year, to ship Christmas boxes to soldiers and officers of the Army in the Philippines, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Cuba. This may be done by sending such boxes, limited to twenty 

, pounds in weight, to the Superintendent of the Army Transport Ser- 
ee vice at San Francisco, who will forward them on transports at Gov 
a oF ernment expense. Boxes intended for shipment to Cuba must be sent 

oldiers to the Depot Quartermaster at Newport News, Va. Expressage must 
be paid by the sender to San Francisco or Newport News. 


The President will make recommendation to Congress in his message at the opening 
of the session for legislation tending to relieve the situation resulting from absence of so 
many officers of the Army from their regiments on detached duty. Unless there is a marked 

decrease in the demands for officers for special duty away from troops, 
Absence the services will require an increase in the commissioned personnel. 
of Army A number of reports which have come to the War Department within 
Officers from the last month or so from commanding generals of the geographical 
Commands military departments and from other commanding officers, have pointed 
out the ill effects to the Army of having the number of officers on duty 


with the regiments decreased to such an extent as to-day exists, and the attention to the 


fact that much of the dissatisfaction among the enlisted men can b: traced to the frequent 
changes of the officers resulting from the staff detail system and other detached duty. 

The President is said to have been much surprised to find that so many officers are 
away from their commands. In many cases, regiments going to the Philippine Islands 
have had to proceed with many vacancies in the various commissioned grades, and this has 
proven a great handicap in the maintenance of discipline and efficiency. There is no remedy 
save in the continual transfer of officers from one regiment to another, and this seems to 
be conducive of much that is to the disadvantage of the enlisted personnel. 


A plan for the redistribution of the Coast Artillery Corps of the Army has been ar- 
ranged by General Arthur Murray, Chief of Artillery, and approved by the Secretary of 
War and the President. It will be put into effect during the next fiscal year. The new 

plan contemplates the establishment of main posts and subposts, the for- 
Coast Artillery mer to be fully manned and the latter to be in charge of a small detach- 
Redistribution ment whose principal duty will be to take care of the Government 
property at the subpost. 

The result of this scheme will be that the efficiency of the Coast Artillery will be in- 
creased and future construction work will be more satisfactorily and systematically carried 
on. The Secretary of War will include in his annual report to Congress an estimate for 
an appropriation of $5,525,920, which will be used for constructing and equipping barracks 
and quarters at the main posts for the increase of officers and men of the Coast Artillery 
Corps, which was authorized by Congress under the act of January 25, 1907. When this 
construction work has been accomplished the War Department will construct at the main 
posts the barracks and quarters necessary for the accommodation of the troops serving at 
the subposts. 

Under the new scheme of redistribution in the eastern artillery district of New York 
Fort Totten will be the main post while Fort Schuyler will be the subpost. In the south- 
ern artillery district of New York the main posts will be Fort Hamilton and Fort Hancock, 
and Fort Wadsworth will be a subpost of Fort Hamilton. Fort H. G. Wright, which is 
in the artillery district of New London, will be a main post. Fort Terry, which is also 
in the artillery district of New London, will be a main post. 2 
E When the proposed redistribution is put into effect the southern artillery district of New 
York will have sixteen companies of Coast Artillery instead of the present force of thirteen 
companies. In the eastern artillery district of New York there will be eight companies, 
the number at ‘present on duty in that district. 


Much valuable time is consumed by commanding officers of vessels in selecting tenta- 
tive gun-pointers from the ships’ enlisted personnel. With a view of assisting commanding 
officers in this respect, Captain A. C. Dillingham, Superintendent of the Naval Training 

Service, has directed the inspector of small arms practice at each sta- 
Seeking tion to report to the commandant of his station the names of those ap- 
Gun-Pointers prentice seamen who come under his observation and who show on 

the rifle ranges a natural keenness for shooting and apparently possess 
the qualifications of efficient gun-pointers, such as good eyesight, nerve, and cool, unexcitable 
dispositions. 
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Expert rifle shots may be expected under training to develop expertness with the great 
guns, and as the sole duty of a gun-pointer is to point the guns, and as he is selected regard- 
less of his rating, general knowledge, or executive ability, excellent results are expected in 
this method of aiding in the selection of gun-pointers. 


There has been prepared at the Wat Department a statement showing the amount of 
travel performed during the past nine years by the Eighteenth Infantry, beginning with the 
spring of 1898, the year of the Spanish-American War. The military operations of that year, 

with the occupation of the Philippine Islands, the years spent in subju- 
How the gating the insurrectionists, and the necessary tours of duty since in the 
Army Travels _ islands, have caused the Eighteenth Infantry to journey over 40,000 

miles. This regiment recently left Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, again 
for the Philippines, which will add considerably to its traveling record. 

The travel performed by the Eighteenth Infantry is but typical of what has devolved on 
other regiments during and since the late war with Spain. The regiment has been divided 
several times, so that the amount of aggregate travel is not the same for each battalion or 
for all the companies. The first batallion has had ten changes of station in nine years, and 
the lowest amount of travel of any one of its companies is 41,720 miles. The second bat- 
talion also had ten changes of station in the same period and journeyed 41,087 miles. Com- 
pany H made 41,720 miles in nine years. The third battalion, organized later than the 
others, has had ten changes of station and traveled 37,006 miles. 

These frequent changes subject officers to much expense beyond what is allowed them 
by the Government, as the transportation of the members of their families and their house- 
hold goods over a certain aggregate has to be provided out of their own pay. Assuming 
the full complement of officers at every move and an average family of three, there would be 
350 persons to be transported at private expense each time the regiment changed station. At 
the average cost of $250 for each person to and from the Philippines, the cost to the of- 
ficers of the regiment moving their families on a tour of duty in the islands would be $37,000. 
Five tours of this character in a decade would mean that the officers would be obliged to 
pay out of their own pockets in that time, in order to have their families with them while 
performing their public service, the sum of $187,500. If added to this, the amount ex- 
pended by the officers of the Eighteenth Infantry during the various moves of the battalions 
and companies while in the United States, the aggregate would no doubt be swelled to 
something over the $200,000 mark. 


Naval guns for coast defense are a new feature in the plans of the joint defense board, 
which has been brought to make use of the guns by the fact that there are not available at 
present at the places where they are needed a sufficient number of high-power guns of the 

coast defense type to carry out the plans for the completion of the coast 
Navy defense scheme in the United States and insular possessions. As the 
Supplying Army ordnance bureau is not able to supply the guns, owing to the lack 
Guns for of time and necessary appropriations, it has fallen upon the Navy to 
Coast Defense undertake the coast defense at Olongapo in the Philippine Islands and 
Guantanamo Naval Station in Cuba. 

At the Guantanamo station, the naval officers reproduced as nearly as possible the foun- 
dation afforded by the deck of a ship. They have sunk pits six feet deep, filled in at the 
bottom with a thick concrete base in which are embedded steel retaining bolts, rising just 
about the surface of the ground and fitting the sockets in the base of the naval gun mounts, 
anchoring them firmly to the earth. Such mounts have been found to work very well, and 
they will be used until the army ordnance officers are prepared to install disappearing guns. 
The next coming session of Congress will be urged to make the necessary appropriations for 
this purpose of defense 
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Five National Guard officers, including Col- 
onel Storch of the First Nebraska, are attend- 
ing the Officers’ School at Fort Crook. Gen- 
eral Harrah, commanding the National Guard 
of Michigan is attending at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana. 


Massachusetts has a “Field Officers Insti- 
tute” which meets each month. At the Oc- 
tober meeting arrangements were completed 
for the changes which occurred on November 
15th, when the Massachusetts Volunteer Mi- 
litia conformed in all respects to the Army. 
It is not generally known that Massachusetts 
has had the three battalion organization since 
1888, and has worn the Army uniform since 
1888; and very few changes were necessary in 
order to “conform”. 


New Jersey has determined to present med- 
als to all its war veterans, and Adjutant- 
General Brientnall would like to hear from all 
former soldiers who served in war, in New 
Jersey organizations. His address is Trenton, 
N. J. The war medals promised by the War 
Department forty years ago to the New York 
militiamen who defended Pennsylvania in the 
Gettysburg campaign, are yet undelivered to 
the few surviving veterans. 


The military correspondent of the Evening 
Post of New York stated recently that Iowa 
had reduced her forces to five companies. Ad- 
jutant-General Thrift says; “There is nothing 
in this report. The Iowa National Guard 
is composed of twelve companies to each regi- 
ment (there are four regiments of Infantry) 
and there are no vacancies of companies in 
the organized force. Where the writer got 
his authority for publishing the above I know 
not unless it came from the imaginative mind 
of some labor sympathizer.” 


Among the many interesting statistics found 
in the Militia report are these: Twelve At- 
lantic, and three Pacific states sent, last sum- 
mer, their troops to 39 United States fortifi- 
cations; 107 companies of reserves, the re- 
mainder supports. During 1906, 1,897 compa- 
nies, troops, and batteries of the National 
Guard participated in practice marches and 
camps, usually with regular forces. Twenty- 
three retired officers of the Army were reg- 
ularly on duty as state officers, two as adju- 
tant-generals. Nine Army officers attended the 
meeting of the Interstate National Guard As- 
sociation, and read papers on technical sub- 
jects, four others attended meetings of State 
National Guard Associations. Twenty-four 
National Guard officers were admitted to 
Army service schools, 19 attended, and 17 


were found proficient. Only one lonely ap- 
plicant for examination as to qualification to 
hold a Volunteer commission in war appeared, 
and passed examination; the regulations re- 
specting this examination having effectually 
barred out almost everyone on earth. 


The great parade in New York on October 
19th furnished food for thought. Every arm 
of the service was represented by a strong and 
well-drilled body, an entire regiment of Heavy 
Artillery, an entire regiment of Engineers, a 
splendid battalion of Field Artillery, a strong 
Signal Corps, with wagons and field telephone 
outfit, and many fine ambulances and a field 
hospital being in line. All troops except the 
7th, 23rd and Squadron A wore the United 
States uniform, and it was noted that the or- 
ganizations named were the only ones which 
aroused any enthusiasm in the crowd. The 
identity of the others was absolutely lost, and 
no one except experts was able to distinguish 
Regulars from State troops, or name any par- 
ticular organization. As this was the largest 
parade for many years, and the last before re- 
organization, great interest was taken in it, and 
it was estimated several hundred thousand 
people viewed it. 


The Field Artillery of the National Guard 
now has 74 old model 3.2 in. rifles, 76 new 
model 3. in. rifles, 37 gatlings, and 11 other 
machine guns, according to the latest War 
Department report. The aggregate of the Na- 
tional Guard artillery force (Light), present at 
the 1907 inspection was 3,454 officers and men. 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska and 
Tennessee, while nominally maintaining Light 
Artillery, have no armament of any use in war, 
while twenty States have all batteries equipped 
with the regular model four gun equipment. 
Batterv A, St. Louis; Batteries A and B, New 
Jersey; Ist, 2d and 3rd Batteries, New York 
(owning 54 horses for drill purposes); 1st 
Battery, Cleveland; 2d Battery, Toledo; Bat- 
teries A and B, Virginia, and Battery A, In- 
dianapolis, apparently receive the highest praise 
for zeal, efficiency, equipment, personnel, and 
armory accommodations 


It is quite apparent from teports of Army 
inspectors that it is exceedingly unfair to 
many States to hold Dick Bill inspections in 
Winter or early Spring. In Maine, the tei..- 
perature was 30 degrees below zero, and roads 
almost impassable, when inspections were 
held; in Vermont, the snow was deep, and 
temperature low; and it is well known that 
through all the Northwest drill and inspection 
at such a season causes acute discomfort, as 
in many cases armories are so cold that drill 
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cannot be held. Another instance of disregard ious to become Coast Artillery, and have been 
of common sense which is reported is found in dismayed by the reported attempt to transfer 
holding inspections on Saturday nights. In the coast defences to the Navy. The regi- 
nearly all viliages and small towns Saturday ments in Massachusetts and New York trans- 
is pay-day, and shops and offices are kept open’ ferred to the Artillery have greatly increased 
until 10 p. M. The men employed in shops and _ in strength and prestige since the transfer, and 
offices cannot be spared, and the percentage of two other leading regiments in New York 















attendance at inspection is low. It seems im- have announced publicly, through their com- 
possible for some people to comprehend that manders, warm approval of a transfer to the 
the State soldier is a citizen first and then a_ Artillery arm, if it can be arranged. This 
soldier, and cannot come and go at any time would seem to be the “psychological moment” 
as a Regular can. for bringing the matter to the attention of 
— Congress, and framing a bill making a part 

In the South and West there is much com- Of each State force a Coast Artillery Reserve, 


plaint that allottments under the United States 4d granting it a special appropriation and 
appropriation are inadequate and unfair, their special privi'eges. 

contention being that “to him that hath is oo 

given.” The fallacy of the argument is appa- Those who think that Coast Defence with 
rent when it is seen that no large force gets Militia supports and reserves is something 
its proper share ($18.20 per capita) under the new in this country should consult Rivington’s 









present system, but much less—New York get- Gazette of the date of November 5, 1754, in 
ting $10.84 per capita and Pennsylvania which appears the following: 

$13.86 per capita. On the other hand, States “Tuesday last being the anniversary of His 
with very small forces get very high per capita Majesty's birthday, * * * in the fore- 
allowances, much exceeding their preper share. moon the Militia were drawn up under arms, 


Arkansas gets $28.40 per capita, Delaware on the Broad-way, from whence the artillery 
$28.22 per capita. The trouble really is that in company first marched in two divisions, one 
the smaller States, and especially in the South, to each battery, where they were posted at the 
State appropriations are ridiculously inade- guns and were followed by the first division 
quate, and the cost per man per annum very of the Regiment and Cadets, who regularly 
high, as much is needed which in the North MANNED THE BATTERIES, and also 
and West was provided years ago fired three vollies from the'r smallarms; then 

hea the second division marched and relieved 
them. and having fired three vollies as before 
they were again relieved by the third division. 
During this time His Excellency attended by 












Several Army officers detailed to inspect the 
Militia report that mileage should be given to 
all men attending drill, inspection or other 











+ military exercises. Accustomed to receiving the Council, and “4 great —— of. the PRIN- 

; * ans . . CIPAL GENTLEMEN of this city, went up 

mileage when travelling on the public service, ay ee Sabet ealewe deaithe eae demak ender 
and under orders, they see the injustice of ask- (0 "0, “OT! aueve Neailis were 


ing Guardsmen in country districts to pay from ned dise harges of twenty one pieces of can- 
$5 to $10 per annum for carfares. Sounds familiar. The Regulars manned the 
batteries, the Militia came up and, acting as 
The Report of the Adjutant General of the supports and reserves, attacked imaginary 
Army relative to the Militia has been issued, landing parties, and then the General and the 
and contains much that is of interest. The leading citizens “went up to the fort’ and 
National Guard contains 47 General Officers, drank healths. Precisely so! Not much change 
1,051 General Staff Officers, 2,515 Regimental in 163 years! : 

Officers, 5,252 Company Officers, and 102,130 ‘ on 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates. The There wi!l be consternation in New York 
force contains 1,129 General Officers and Staff, regarding the decision of the Judge Adocate 
1.108 Engineers (of which 715 are in New General that in order to obtain any part of 
York), 3,807 Cavalry, 3,454 Field Artillery, the annua! Militia appropriation, organizations 
2,414 Coast Artillery (1,155 in New York, 772 must conform strictly to the Army. That 
in Massachusetts), 90,201 Infantry, 1,868 Hos- this would be so has been pointed out again 
pital Corps, and 1,120 Signal Corps, inspected and again in this publication, previous to the 
and reported upon. The decrease under the decision, and it is impossible to understand 
workings of the Dick Bill from 1903 to 1907, how the New York authorities could mis- 
inclusive, has been 11,334, or nearly 10 per cent. understand the law. At the same time this 
The report upon Equipment for Service at any is a case of extreme hardship to the N. G. 
season will certainly arouse bitter comment N. Y.. where, with very few exceptions, the 
and criticism, as in many cases it is in direct organizations are old and take great pride in 
contradiction of the reports of State inspec- their maintenance under old names. The 7th, 
tors and of Army officers detailed to camps 12th, oth, 69th, 71st, 23d, 47th, 65th and 74th 
and manceuvres. National Guardsmen on the must all organize additional companies, and 
Coasts are exceedingly interested in the state- to do so cut down existing companies to the 
ment that the Coast Artillery Corps is ten minimum (except in the 7th and 23d, where 
thousand men short of the number needed, the comnanies are verv large) and get rid in 
and rapidly decreasing. The State forces are, some way of superfluous officers, who were 
on the other hand. not only willing but anx- regularly appointed or elected, and whose re- 
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moval without cause is unconstitutional in 
New York. The cavalry of eight troops must 
become either a regiment or two squadrons, 
and the Squadrons lose their identity, and the 
Batteries become the Artillery Corps, the 
Heavy Artillery (13th) being apparently in dan- 
ger of losing its time-honored name, and. its 
organization (originating in 1715), and of be- 
ing divided into companies of Coast Artillery. 
The 22d too must be reorganized as Engineer 
Corps, losing its old number—a terrible blow 
to an organization in which members have as 
much pride in their name as the Seventh does. 
It would not be surprising if the State decided 
to do without the Governmental allotment. It 
got along very well without it. 


If the New York regiments must each be 
composed of 12 companies of a minimum of 
58 enlisted men, as the law requires, only the 
7th, 1st, 2d and 10th can comply with the law 
without recruiting great numbers of men. De- 
ducting enlisted men at headquarters, in field 
music, and in the hospital corps squads now 
attached to regiments, the average number of 
men per company would be, if the regiments 
had twelve companies, as follows: 7th Regi- 
ment, 76; 8th Battalion, 32; 9th: Regiment, 47; 
12th Regiment, 52; 69th Regiment, 45; 7Ist 
Regiment, 53; 14th Regiment, 47; 23d Regi- 
ment, 56; 47th Regiment, 38; Ist Regiment, 
69; 2d Regiment, 67; 1oth Regiment, 62; 65th 
Regiment, 35; 74th Regiment, 43; Ist, 2d and 
3d Battalions, 82. The strength of each regi- 
ment is taken from the report of the Adjutant 
General of the Army for 1907. The field bat- 
teries will also be in trouble, for the First is 
34 below the lawful minimum, the Second 37 
below, the Third 40 below, and the Sixth 46 
below. The Hospital Corps is a separate corps 
in the Army, so that, in order to conform, all 
the men in the regimental hospital squads must 
either be transferred or return to the ranks. 

The closing of Creedmoor by Governor 
Hughes, in consequence of the presentment by 
the Queens County Grand Jury, is considered 
by competent judges as a most unwise action. 
Is it unknown to the Governor that there is 
scarcely a man of any prominence in Queens 
County, liable to serve upon a Grand Jury, 
who is not interested in real estate specula- 
tion, and that the whole County is actually 
speculation-mad? It is perfectly well known 
that the only object in having Creedmoor 
closed as a rifle range is to force the State 
to sell it, and throw open to “development” a 
perfectly graded and much improved tract on 
the line of a proposed electric railroad. Vast 
tracts on this line have already been purchased 
on speculation. That danger exists by reason 
of the maintenance of Creedmoor is arrant 
nonsense. Behind the butts are high wooded 
hills, not at all cultivated, and anyone who is 
hurt by stray bullets must deliberately take his 
life in his hands and get.in the way of them. 
The appearance of Scully before the National 
Guard Investigating Committee threw a flood 
of light on the whole subject. He formerly 
had the clubhouse on the Range and now 





claims the 12th owes him something, and is 
exceedingly bitter regarding the National 
Guard. As he was well known as a politician 
in Queens, he knows more about the “dangers” 
of Creedmoor than most people. The loss of 
Creedmoor will be a staggering blow to small 
arms practice in the East, as it is the State 
Range, the Headquarters of the N. Y. S. R.A., 
and the practice ground of all the organized 
Militia and Regulars in and around New 
York. Lieutenant Lanning reports that it was 
only through practice at Creedmoor that the 
Navy were enabled to win the National Tro- 
phy. 





“Duty pay,” for all drills, is evident!y soon 
to be paid the State forces. Before the Wain 
wright Commission in New York, Major Tur- 
pin, Captain Parker, Colonel Morris, Colonel 
Austen, and others advocated pay for drills, 
and no one, except Colonel Leonard, opposed. 
In the Militia Bill inspection reports, Major 
C. J. Stevens, Major T. Wilhelm, Captain M. 
S. Jarvis, Major A. M. Fuller, Captain R. R. 
Stevens, Captain W. P. Stone, Lieutenant F 
H. Adams, Lieutenant S. W. Anding and 
Lieutenant L. A. I. Chapman, all recommend 
that pay for drill be granted. It is not said, 
but officers understand, that if Militia troops 
are paid, and a fund thus provided from which 
may be deducted the cost of articles lost or 
destroyed by the men, shocking disregard of 
care of Government property now shown by 
many enlisted men will be no longer shown, 
and officers relieved from the great expense 
of replacing missing articles. 


Considerable interest is displayed in rifle 
shooting in Rhode Island; the State annually 
appropriates a large sum of money for the 
maintenance of ranges at Rumford and West- 
erlv, where shooting is engaged in every day, 


‘with the exception of Sundays, from May Ist 


to October 1st. The range at Rumford. where 
most of the shooting is done, is in charge of 
Captain Harrington, and an able staff of 
coaches, markers and scorers. The scores re- 
quired for qualification in the different grades 
are as follows: Marksmen are required to 
make a total of 98 at 200, 300 and 500 yards: 
Sharpshooters are required to average 40 at 
200, 300, 500 and 600 yards; and Experts have 
to shoot the Sharpshooter’s score and in addi 
tion make 45 at 800 and 42 at 1,000 yards 
The decoration consists of a bronze medal! 
in the form of a Maltese Cross with a target 
center, the grade of qualification being indi 
cated by a bronze bar for Marksmen, a silver 
bar for Sharpshooters, and a gold bar for the 
Expert grade. First, Second and Third class 
shots receive no decoration. 





Each year the various organizations are 
encouraged to qualify as many men as possi 
ble and suitable trophies are offered as incen- 
tives for good work. The Governor’s Trophv 
is awarded to the organization qualifying the 
greatest number of men in the various grades 
with the rifle; the Lieutenant Governor’s Tro- 
phy goes to the Mounted Organization quali- 
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fying the greatest number of men with the 
revolver; the Brigade Trophy represents team 
supremacy, and is shot for at the close of the 
season by teams of seven (7) men each from 
the various organizations; the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Trophy is a medal conferred upon the 
officer or man making the highest score with 
the rifle in the Adjutant General’s Match; the 
General Tanner Medal is the prize offered to 
the winner of the Revolver Match, open to 
officers only. The Adjutant General’s Trophy 
this year was won by Seaman J. C. Russ of 
the Naval Battalion, and the General Tanner 
Medal was won bv Lieutenant H. D. C. Dubois 
of the Cavalry Staff. The Governor’s Trophy 
was won by Troop B, of the Cavalry Squad- 
ron, with the remarkable record of 2 Experts, 
45 Sharpshooters and 3 Marksmen out of a 
strength of 50, officers and men. The Lieuten- 
ant Governor’s Trophy was also won by 
Troop B. This organization qualifying with 
the revolver, 23 Sharpshooters and 27 Marks- 
men. The team of Troop B also succeeded 
in winning the Brigade Trophy, representing 
the team championship. 


The record of the troop for the past eight 
years is one unequalea by any organization in 
the United States, and its figure of merit will 
this year place it among the leading organiza- 
tions in rifle shooting in the country. 

In 1900 the troop’s record was as follows: 
14 Sharpshooters, 30 Marksmen, and 6 First 
Class Shots—total 50. 

In 1901 the troop qualified 28 Sharpshooters 
and 22 Marksmen, making a total of 50. 

In 1902, 1 Expert, 14 Sharpshooters, 30 
Marksmen, and 5 First Class Shots—total 50. 

In 1903, 3 Experts, 13 Sharpshooters, 34 
Marksmen—total 50. 

In 1904, 14 Experts, 7 
Marksmen—total 50. 

In 1905, 2 Experts, 27 Sharpshooters, 21. 
Marksmen—total 50. 

In 1906, 5 Experts, 22 Sharpshooters, 23 
Marksmen—total 50. 


Sharpshooters, 29 


With the revolver the troop has been 
equally successful, winning the Lieutenant 


Govenor’s Trophy in 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907 
by qualifying every man as Sharpshooter or 
Marksman. 
follows: 


Their record with this arm is as 
1904—12 Sharpshooters, 38 Marks- 
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men; 1905—22 Sharpshooters, 28 Marksmen; 
1906—22 Sharpshooters, 28 Marksmen; 1907— 
24 Sharpshooters, 26 Marksmen. 





The 1907 season at Sea Girt has been the 
most successful in the twenty-three years of 
its existence as a military rifle post. 

The work of the New Jersey National 
Guard has been of an exceptionally high order, 
and the figure of merit of the State and of 
the organizations will be higher than in any 
year in the past. 

On August 24th there was organized the 
Sea Girt Tournament Association, the object 
of the association being: “To encourage the 
progress of markmanship in the rifle and re- 
volver, especially at Sea Girt Range, in the 
State of New Jersey; to co-operate with the 
authorities of New Jersey and other States, 
and with rifle and revolver associations and 
shooting clubs generally, in arranging for and 
holding contests of markmanship with the 
weapons aforesaid; to organize and manage 
tournaments for such purposes, and to attend 
to all details incidental to such contests and 
meetings therefor, including programs and the 
procuring of supplies and transportation facili- 
ties.” ; 

The beautiful Sea Girt range on the Ocean 
has been for, twenty-three years the Mecca 
of the riflemen of the United States, more 
particularly those east of the Mississippi; and 
will always continue to be attractive to con- 
testants, no matter where the National Match 
may be held, because of its liberal manage- 
ment, charming environs, and the noted hos- 
pitality of the New Jersey officials. 

The new Association will in no wise usurp 
the functions of the New Jersey State Rifle 
Association, or of any other association, but 
will help to broaden the scope and to pre- 
serve the time-honored National character of 
the Sea Girt tournaments. 

The officers of the Association are: Brig.- 
General R. Heber Breintnall, president; Col- 
onel Charles A. Reid, vice-president; Brig.- 
General Bird W. Spencer, secretary and 
treasurer. The Board of Managers, in addi- 
tion to the officers, are: Supreme Court Justice 
Charles W. Parlor, Lieutenant Colonel Will- 
iam Libbey, Major Arthur Rowland. 


FLORA JULIET BOWLEY, LEADING WOMAN FOR ROBERT EDESON, IN “CLASSMATES.” 
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Tuetma Ray, in, “The Dairymaids.” 
Louise GuNNING, IN “Tom Jones.” Marcaret Ititincron, 1n “The Thief.” 
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THE FRUIT OF THE TREE, by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton. (Scribner's, $1.50.) 


This book is a confirmation of the perma- 
nence and broadening of Mrs. Wharton’s art, 
and an assurance both of her will and power 
to keep it in the same current of the larger 
literature, which is fed by higher qualities than 
cleverness or “subtlety.” 


like “The House 


“The Fruit of the Tree,” 
of Mirth,” contributes especially a notable fig- 
ure to the small company of women—perhaps 


of characters of either sex—in recent fiction 
likely to hold a lasting place in readers’ memo- 
ries. Justine Brent, taking upon her own 
shoulders the solution of a problem which 
common opinion believes to lie outside human 
perogatives, would be a daring case of risking 
sympathy and comprehension, if it were not 
for the obvious fact that mere daring had 
nothing to do with her creation, but that she 
is really, as Lily Bart was in “The House of 
Mirth,” the serious modern analogue of a 
protagonist in the old dramas of fate. The 
question with which “The Fruit of the Tree” 
deals may be one that will never be solved; 
but introduced as it is here, perhaps for the 
first time in fiction, it becomes the centre of 
a situation so poignant and absorbing as sud- 
denly to lose all of its remoteness. The cry 
of Amherst to Justine Brent early in the 
book: “what risks we run when we scramble 
into the chariot of the gods and try to do the 
driving!” may be taken as the Leit-motif of 
Justine’s long expiation of the act which will 
provoke endless discussion among Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s readers. But although it can be fore- 
seen that parties will divide sharply on its 
condemnation or justification, there will be 
none that will not follow with absorption the 
working out of a story which certainly has 
called out the author’s highest powers, and 
which justifies so fulfy the hope that its au- 
thor is of still growing powers and possi- 
bilities. 


THE CONGO AND COASTS OF 
AFRICA, by Richard Harding Davis. 
(Scribner’s.) 


The mystery and the fascination that hangs 
over the coasts of Africa have rarely had a 
more satisfactory interpreter than Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis in his new book, “The 
Congo and Coasts of Africa.” The descrip- 
tion of the voyage along the Coasts, stopping 
at one lonesome port after another to leave a 
missionary or an official, the glimpses of the 
life they lead and the work they do, the in- 
tensely human and vivid idea of what Africa 
actually is to-day in that coast region and what 
it means to the white men and women who 
trv to live there and to the black ones who 
belong there is a revelation. The present dis- 
cussion of the manner in which King Leopold 
of Belgium has conducted and is conducting 
the government of the Congo gains much new 
and surprising illumination from Mr. Davis’s 
narrative. He goes into the question not only 
from the point of view of the actual resulting 
conditions of to-day, but with an historical 
summary of the causes and the reasons for 
the growth of present conditions. Mr. Davis’s 
account of what he saw and his descriptions 
of conditions throughout that country and the 
contrast between it and the neighboring col- 
onies under other European government fur- 
nishes excellent material toward building up 
an accurate idea of King Leopold’s success as 
an African ruler. The chapter on “Ameri- 
cans in the Congo” is particularly interesting 
as well as entertaining, and that on “Hunting 
the Hippo” is as good a hunting story as has 
appeared in many a day. The life of the men 
exiled at the stations along the coast or on 
the rivers in the interior is touched on fr . 
time to time with a sympathetic skill and 
power that make the tragedy and comedy of 
their lot intensely appealing. It is a narrc- 
tive that deserves reading not only for its 
picturesque and entertaining quality but as a 
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real contribution to the knowledge of the 
present day conditions in Africa and the 
rights and the wrongs of the Congo Free 
State. 


FROM SAIL TO STEAM, by Captain 
A. T. Mahan. (Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, New York, $2.25.) 


ARMY AND Navy Lire can best and easiest 
describe this book by the word delightful. A 
new book from Captain Mahan is an event 
of greatest interest. Captain Mahan is the 
most famous Naval writer in the world. He 
is accepted in every country as the greatest 
of all naval authorities. And we believe he 
is better appreciated in England than in his 
own country. 

His “Influence of Sea Power on History” 
was an epoch of Naval history. It is not too 
much to say that no Naval action had as great 
an immediate effect upon Naval construction 
as did this work. Captain Mahan gathered 
the threads of Naval history as no previous 
author did; out of a mass of materials he 
evolved what he believed to be permanent, 
unchanging principles of Naval warfare in its 
grand effects. He applied these principles to 
all previous history and found they proved 
true. And then he produced his great work, 
and appreciation and fame descended upon 
him. 

“From Sail to Steam” is entirely different 
from other volumes of Captain Mahan’s pen. 
Here he has no dealing with the action off 
Beachy Head, nor of Nelson, nor of strategy, 
nor tactics. But we have something now of 
even equal interest. We have Mahan, the mid- 
shipman; Mahan, the young officer; Mahan, 
the Captain, and Mahan, the student and the 
writer; we have the real personality of Mahan, 
something for long we have much wanted. 

We confess that in our studies of his seri- 
ous works we never imagined he possessed 
the delightful humor the pages of “From Sail 
to Steam” discloses. 

He entered the Naval Academy in 1856, and 
tells us of the then existing Naval conditions, 
of officers, seamen, and vessels. These early 
pages are replete with humor, with interesting 
anecdote, with witty comment, and with inti- 
mate descriptions of Naval life now forever 
gone, and sure to be forgotten except for such 
books as this and Melville’s “White Jacket’ 
and Parker’s “Recollections of a Naval Off- 
cer.” Although not of the profound type of 
his earlier ‘works, yet there is so much real 
history in “From Sail to Steam” that ArMy 
AND Navy Lire predicts this book will have 


permanent value in the historical sense. We 
have experienced surprise and pleasure in the 
minute description of the life that Captain 
Mahan has given us of his early days. Sur- 
prise, becaus: he should have such distinct 
recollection of details, and pleasure in the 
keen relish and fun he undoubtedly experi- 
enced in recalling them. 

The midd’e of the book deals with cruises 
after the Civil War. These are interesting, 
nct so much in themselves as because of the 
author’s comments. After a profound study 
of twenty-five years combined with most suc- 
cessful authorship. it would be difficult for 
Captain Mahan to write in any other than an 
illuminating way. The subject itself ordi- 
narily would not be so interesting, but he has 
made it really particularly so. 

If it were not that we found the early 
chapters so full of vivid interest, we would be 
inclined to say that the last few chapters were 
the best in the book. In these Captain Mahan 
tells us how he was ordered to the Naval War 
College and of its first struggles; and, best 
of all, he describes the method of his prepa- 
ration for his great work. He tells us that 
at the age of forty-five he was entirely un- 
prepared for authorship and had written noth- 
ing. His idea of his own works on the prin- 
ciples and effect of Naval warfare is given in 
one sentence. He says he fears he has 
skimmed the cream of it. Be that as it may 
be, the book before us is the best possible evi- 
dence that Captain Mahan’s pen was never 
more vigorous, and we look forward to yet 
many valuable works from the same source. 


DRILL REGULATIONS FOR VICK- 
ERS-MAXIM MACHINE GUNS 
(Mounted Service), by Lieutenant Frederick 
J. Hermon, 9th U. S. Cavalry. (Press of 
the Mounted Service School.) 


This very practical and comprehensive book 
of tactics for the use of the Machine Gun 
platoons which have been attached to the Cav- 
alry Regiments since the summer of 1906, does 
its author great credit in its simplicity and 
arrangement. The field artillery regulations 
are followed closely with only those features 
emphasized which are of practical use. Lieu- 
tenant Hermon, as he states in the preface, 
had the advantage of all the practical experi- 
mentation that the mounted service school at 
Fort Riley affords, and therefore the little 
book represents no untried methods and is of 
positive value as a drill book to those serving 
with mounted machine gun platoons. 
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OCTOBER AT WEST POINT 
And the Early Days of November 


As though in compensation for the dismal days 
of September, October was an ideal month at the 
Point. Nature furnishing her annual autumnal 
background in keeping with the clear, bracing, 
tonic temperature. November is now affording us 
a bit of Indian summer before dismantling the 
autumnal setting to make way for the bleak 
background of winter. 

Naturally, football is the subject of paramount 
importance throughout October and November, 
and the game at the week’s end the all-absorbing 
topic. Our team has done us proud this season, 
un-scored against thus far, and showing strength 
in the game with Yale which gives promise of a 
stiff stand against Cornell to-day, and an excit- 
ing contest on Franklin Field in the Army-Navy 
game on November 30. 

There have been several mid-week events of 
greater or less general interest, and enjoyed by 
all at the Point to a greater or less degree. 

Busts of Frederick the Great and General 
Field Marshal Count von Moltke had occupied 
prominent positions on the library tables for 
some time prior to October 23. On that date it 
was formally announced that these busts were 
the gifts of the Emperor of Germany to the Mil- 
itary Academy, and on the following Thursday, 
October 24, the formal presentation of the gifts 
was made by Major Theodore Korner, military 
attaché to the German embassy at Washington 
In honor of the occasion the afternoon was made 
a holiday, all academic duties having been sus- 
pended at noon on that day (Thursday, October 


For months there had been hidden in the lobby 
of the library a beautiful monument ‘n memory 


of the famous American painter and _ etcher, 
James McNeill Whistler, for two years a stu- 
dent at the Military Academy, and this tablet, 
a memorial gift “from the Copley Society of 
Boston and a few friends” to the United States 
Military Academy. was unveiled at noon on Sat- 
urday, October 26th. 


Army Reier ENTERTAINMENT. 


On All Hallow E’en, October 31, occurred the 
entertainment for the benefit of the fund of the 
Army Relief Society, given by the West Point 
branch in Cullum Hall. In variety of attractions 
this entertainment exceeded all previous effects, 
and was, probably, the most enjoyable affair of 
the kind ever held at the post. The first num- 
ber of the varied programme, which was under 
the general management of Mrs. Scott, and in 


the preparation of which the officers and ladies 
of the post were very fully represented, was a 
series of tab'eaux arranged by Mrs. Larned, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Howze. 

VISITORS. 

Among the visitors during the month have 
been: General and Mrs. Alfred Mordecai of 
Washington, guests of Capt. and Mrs. Summer- 
all; Mrs. George H. Eldridge of Washington, a 
guest of Miss Newlands; Lieut. and Mrs. Kerr 
T. Riggs, guests of Lieut. and Mrs. Whitlock; 
Capt. and Mrs. Palmer E. Pierce, en route to 
Fort Leavenworth, having just returned from 
Europe on the Grosser Kurfiirst, guests of Col. 
and Mrs. Tillman: Major and Mrs. C. De W. 
Willcox, who had just arrived by the Kroonland, 
spent a day at the post as the guests of Miss 
Newlands; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, and Mr. Alpheus Hardy. of Woodstock. 
Conn., guests at the hotel; Miss Eugene Hasard, 
daughter of Col. V. Hasard, Medical Depart- 
ment, a guest of Mrs. Lynch; Miss Elise Weav- 
er, daughter of Lt. E. M. Weaver, a guest of 
Mrs. Gordon; Capt. and Mrs. James P. Jervey, 
recently returned from the Philippines, guests 
of Col. Echols; Capt. Henry Jervey; Lt. Col. A. 
C. Blunt were among the number attending the 
West Point-Colgate game to-day. These are a 
very few among the large number attracted by 
the various events of the month. 

Orricers’ Hop. 

The officers gave a hop on the eve of the 
Yale game, Friday, Oct. 18, and again on the 
eve of the Cornell game, Friday, November 8. 

MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Scott entertained the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety and the Boys’ Club on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 22, from 3 to 5 P. M., at the Superin- 
tendent’s quarters. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Paine. 

The meetings of the Girls’ Friendly Society 
will be resumed on Tuesday, November 12; 
those of the Boys’ Club on Friday, November 15. 

MEETINGS, CaRD AND READING CLuBs. 

Meetings of the Ladies’ Bridge Club, organized 
this fall. have been held at the quarters of Mes- 
dames Gordon, Fiebeger, Herron. Howze, Lis- 
sak and Nesbitt. The Club meets next week with 
Mrs. Marshall. 

The first meeting of the Ladies’ Card Club 
was held last Tuesday afternoon, November 5, 
at Mrs. Gordon’s. 

The first regular meeting of the Reading Club 
was held at Mrs. Johnson’s on Thursday after- 
noon, November 7; the subject of the paper read 
was “The Living Poets.” 
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If you wish 
the lightest, 
sweetest, finest 
cake, biscuit and bread, 


ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER 


is indispensable 
in their preparation. 


Made from pure grape cream 
of tartar, and absolutely free from lime, 
alum and ammonia. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. E. CALDWELL & CO. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS. 


Importers of Pearis, Diamonds and Other Precious Stones. 
Fine Watches, Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
European Objects of Decorative Art. 


Philadelphia Representatives for 
Hawkes Cut Glass, Gorham Electro-Plate Silver Ware, Teco Pottery 
and the Tiffany Favrile Glass. 


Among our productions of national importance, are the Silver Services for 
the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, Kentucky, lowa and Nebraska, and 
the Carnegie Hero Medals. 
VISITORS 


Are cordially invited to view the large and comprehensive stock shown in our 
Store, Art Rooms and Galleries. 


U. of P. Team Souvenir Gold Foot Balls, 
MAKERS OF the Debate Team Fobs, Truman Dental Pins, 
U. of P. Fob Charms and Flag Pins. 


902 Chestnut Street  < Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In the Philippines 


Major and Mrs. William Stephenson, after 
spending their honeymoon in China, returned to 
Fort McKinley, where Major Stephenson is com- 
manding the Medical Garrison. 

Mrs. Mark L. Hersey and child, family of Cap- 
tain Mark L. Hersey, 9th Infantry, have returned 
to the Islands after an extended visit to the 
United States. 

Brigadier Generals Tasker H. Bliss and Albert 
L. Mills, commanding the departments of Min- 
danao and the Visayas, respectively, were in Ma- 
nila the middle of October for consultation with 
the Division Commander. 

Among the Camp McGrath visitors in Manila 
during the first part of the month may be men- 
tioned Captain Wallace M. Craigie, Lieutenants 
Beaufort R. Camp, Hamilton Bowie and Stephen 
W. Winfree, all of the goth Cavalry. 

Mrs. John J. Pershing, wife of Brig.-Gen. John 
J. Pershing, commanding the Post of Fort Mc- 
Kinley, left on the Buford for an extended visit 
to Japan. Mrs. Pershing has always taken a great 
interest in the social life of the big post and 
will be missed very much. 

Lieutenant John S. Fair, 9th U. S. Cavalry, has 
been detailed and assigned to duty in the Bureau 
of Military Information in Manila. Lieutenant 
Fair is well equipped for this important duty, 
being a graduate of the Infantry and Cavalry 
School and the United States Staff College. 

Captain William Kelly, 9th Cavalry, who was 
so seriously injured by a horse at Camp McGrath, 
has gone to Banguet, where, it is hoped, he will 
be able to recuperate. It will be remembered that 
Captain Kelly was the official interpreter for Sec- 
retary Taft and his party on their last trip to 
the islands. 

Captain and Mrs. William Elliott, Subsistence 
Department, gave a beautiful dinner at their quar- 
ters, No. 12 Military Plaza. Sunday evening. 
Those present were Miss Stolbrand and Miss EI- 
liott, Lieutenants Charles B. Elliott and George 
E. Goodrich, both of the 30th Infantry, from Fort 
McKinley. Others of the party were Colonel 
Edward E. Dravo, Subsistence Department, Miss 
O’Brien and Lieutenant Charles A. Drayo. 

Captain Thomas L. Rhodes, Medical Depart- 
ment, has been assigned to duty as Surgeon on 
the Transport McClellan. It will be remembered 
that it was Captain Rhodes who performed the 
dificult operation on Secretary Taft when he 
was in the Islands four years ago. 

Mrs. Charles A. Low was hostess for the day 
at the Tuesday Euchre Club of Manila, at its 
regular session last week, at the University 
Club. The first honors were carried away by the 
Club President, Mrs. Thomas U. Raymond. The 
farewell gift of Mrs. Charles L. Hamilton was 
a handsome brass tray, brought from Singapore 
and awarded to Mrs. L. M. Stewart for the sec- 
ond best score. 

A fast game of baseball was played on the after- 
noon of October 5th on the parade grounds of 
the Navy Yard at Cavite, by teams representing 
the U. S. S. Cleveland and the U. S. S. Rainbow. 
30th pitchers did good work, allowing only a 
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few scattered hits, and were well supported. The 
score stood 3 to 2 in favor of the Rainbow team 
in the sixth inning when the game had to be 
called on account of darkness 

The Fort McKinley Ladies’ Bridge Whist Club 
met at Schofield Hall, Thursday morning, and 
indulged in that favorite pastime. The club has 
recently been reorganized and the following offi- 
cials elected: President, Mrs. John J. Pershing; 
vice-president, Mrs. Ralph R. Stogsdall; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. William E. Welch. Mrs. Al- 
bert B. Sloan carried away the honors, the same 
being a brass vase of beautiful design and work- 
mianship. The club membership includes nearly 
all the ladies of the garrison and several from 
Manila. During the absence of Mrs. Pershing in 
Japan, Mrs. Stogsdall, the vice-president, will pre- 
side over the meetings of the club. 

One of the most enjoyable and novel events 
of the season was a bowling party given by Mrs. 
Henry D. Styer, wife of Major Henry D. Styer, 
29th Infantry, at Fort McKinley, Friday morn- 
ing. On arriving at Memorial Hall the guests 
were divided into four parties and each party 
assigned to one of the four bowling alleys at that 
piace. From then on until twelve o’clock the at- 
tendants were kept busily engaged scoring strikes 
and spares, and numerous other scores. At 12:30 
a dainty luncheon was served. A handsome prize 
was provided for the lady making the largest 
score at each alley. These were won by Mrs. Aber- 
—- Mrs. Worrilow, Mrs. Waldron and Mrs. 

ries. 

Among the delightful entertainments in Army 
circles may be mentioned the dinners given by 
Colonel and Mrs. John Van Rennselaer Hoff, at 
the‘'r quarters on Military Plaza in honor of Ad- 
miral Hemphill, U. S. Navy, the other guests be- 
ing Colonel and Mrs. George M. Dunn, Major 
and Mrs. George H. Sands, Major and Mrs. G. S. 
Bingham and Mrs. Gurovits. 

Captain and Mrs. John B. Bennett, at their 
home on Calle Nozaledam, when they entertained 
Commissioner W. Cameron Forbes. Mrs. F. Ben- 
nett, Major and Mrs. Hugh J. Gallagher, Captain 
and Mrs. Dennis Nolan and Mr. and Mrs. Owen 
L. Ingalls. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hilden Olin, 30th Infan 
try, at their quarters at Fort McKinley, when 
they entertained Captain and Mrs. Isaac Irwin, 
30th Infantry, Mrs. Merriwether L. Walker, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Milo C. Corey and Lieutenant 
Goodrich. 

Major E. G. Shieds, at his home on Calle 
Neuva, in honor of the birthday of his daughter, 
Mrs. Clyffard Game, &th Infantry, wife of Captain 
Clyffard Game, 8th Infantry, the guests being 
Admiral Joseph N. Hemphill, U. S. Navy; Major 
F. J. Eastwick, Mrs. Gurovits, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, Colonel George R. McGunne- 
gle, Miss McGunnegle and Miss Shields. 

Major and Mrs. Hugh J. Gallagher, at their 
home on Calle Nozaleda, their guests being Cap- 
tain and Mrs. John B. Bennett, Colonel and Mrs. 
George M. Dunn and Colonel and Mrs. H. B. 
McCoy. The table was beautifully decorated for 
the occasion with pink roses and candleshades of 
the same color. 
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Vim --- Energy 
Staying Power 


These are qualities—mental and physical—that make 
the Athletes of West Point and Annapolis the right kind 
of material for future “service’’. 

The athletes of the academies eat 


Shredded Wheat 


It has become a staple article of diet. The great vigor-instilling, 
power-giving value of Shredded Wheat has now long been an accepted 


“  ‘TRISCUIT 


The Ideal Emergency Ration 


Is shredded wheat with nothing added or taken away. It 
is shredded wheat formed into convenient, crisp wafers, a 
package of which fits into knapsack or saddlebag like a 
glove—is identical in size with the usual double package of 
hardtack—is 2 ounces lighter and infinitely more palatable 
and sustaining. Ashore or at sea, the moisture-proof 

TRISCUIT package keeps this delicious sub- 

stitute for soft bread in perfect condition in- 

definitely. 

Not the least good quality of TRISCUIT 

as an ideal emtrgency ration is its delicious, 

appetizing flavor. It is the wheat berry, clean- 

ed, steam cooked, shredded by wonderful ma- 

chines into long filaments and _ electrically 

toasted—the only process ever devised which makes 

whole wheat absolutely digestible and reaps all 

the value Nature gives the grain. [By actual tests 

Shredded Wheat has proven itself the most 

valuable bread stuff food in the world. 


Fine Enough for the Best Home 
Table and Available Anywhere 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Makers of Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 
NIAGARA FALIS, N. Y. 





A MERRY XMAS TO YOU! 


UT from our sanctum, to all of our regular subscrib- 
ers, and to all casual readers, we send the wish for 
a Merry Xmas and every joy of the season. 
During the last nine months we have labored hard to 


reach the high plane of quality and interest which alone 
justifies us in asking your support and co-operation. We 
have not reached it yet, but we have made distinct prog- 
ress. The co-operation accorded us has come more 


quickly and generously than we anticipated, and our 


goal seems now not so far away. 

As I look back over those nine months, I am impressed with 
the gradual growth of activity, the daily flood of subscriptions 
from all parts of the western world, the increasing quantity and 
ever improving quality of manuscript offered, the apparently in- 
exhaustible correspondence. With the unselfish help of those 
whom we wish to serve, ARMY AND Navy LIFE is coming to 
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wD of asad a? of of aod its Own. 

Our expanding subscription list is eloquent of the interest 
which the Service has in the work of ARMy AND Navy Lire, but human nature longs for 
direct expression. It will cost you two cents and a few moments of time to write and tell 
us what you think of this Xmas Number. The encouragement which your letter will give 
us will be valuable beyond estimate. ; W. D. WALKER. 


The Triumph In 


John W. Rapp Dental Chemistry 


The OXYGEN Tablet for Teeth and Mouth 
Used With or Without a Tooth Brush 


PATENTEE AND Carried Handily in Pocket or Purse 


. . AT ONCE 
MANUFACTURER The Most Efficient and Convenient 


Preparation of its Kind Ever Known 
Metal Covered ESPECIALLY FOR ARMY AND NAVY USE 


Doors 
Windows 
Shutters 
Interior Trim 


Cc t t A os crushed in the —— evolves 
oxygen. You can see and feel it bu e. 
Government ontractor Destroys germs in the mouth. Neutralizes 
the acids. Deodorizes the breath. 
Decaying of Teeth. 


PREVENTS) Receding of Gums. 
( Formation of Tartar. 


Soothes sore, bleeding gums. 


, R ded by Dentist: d Doct . 
1 Madison Ave., New York ang 


DENTOZA CHEM. CO., 32 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
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A Beverage for Those who Know 


(jarrick Club 


“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 


Alfred E. Norris (@ Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 


Pozovont 


An offering of thanksgiving 


E THANKFUL for the one far famed standard 

dentifrice to which you can safely pin your faith and be 
protected against quackery and wordy exploitations of impos- 
sible preparations said toclean and purify the teeth and mouth 
by chemical re-action, bleaching processes, etc. SOZODONT 
appeals to the genuine side of the American public. Inasmuch 
as your very health depends upon the care given the teeth, one 
of the most vital organisms of the human system, you have 
much cause for being thankful for the one great standard tooth 
preparation, SOZODONT. Non-acid, non-gritty, antiseptic 
fragrant SOZODONT in its Liquid, Powder or Paste form, will 
give long life and health to the teeth and the entire mouth 
structure. 


Sold at every first-class toilet counter throughout the world. 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fort Howard, Md. 


Mrs. William L. Kenly, wife of Captain Kenly 
of the Coast Artillery, and sister of Mrs. Whit- 
ney has been visiting here since Mrs. Whitney’s 
illness. 

Mrs. Hugh S. Brown and Master “Billie” 
S. Brown have been visiting in Chester, Pa., and 
are now in New York as guests of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. F. R. Kenney and of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. W. W. Ballard, Jr. 

Miss Meta Anderson, daughter of Colonel H. 
R. Anderson (retired), has been the guest of 
Captain and Mrs. F. H. Lincoln several times 
during the past month. 

Lieutenant Hugh S. Brown was the week-end 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Clapp of Balti- 
more last week. 

Captain and Mrs. Godwin Ordway entertained 
delightfully at dinner last week Lieutenant Col- 
onel Clarence Deems and Lieutenant H. S. 
Brown. 


Mrs. and Miss Hollyday of Baltimore were 
guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. S. C. Cardwell 
at a luncheon given the third week in October. 

Captain and Mrs. W. H. Raymond entertained 
at dinner Captain and Mrs. C. F. Morse and 
Lieutenant Hugh S. Brown on Wednesday eve- 
ning October oth. 

The post will soon be improved greatly by 
the filling of the large swamp which divides it. 
The Engineer Department has already begun the 
preliminary work. 

Lieutenant Hugh S. Brown returned October 
21st from a two days’ leave, which was spent 
in Chester, Pa., where he was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomson. 

Miss Esther Rowe, of Florence, Italy, who is 
a daughter of the late ex-Governor Rowe of 
Maryland, and Miss Mary Adelaide Jenkins of 
Baltimore, were entertained at luncheon on 
Wednesday, October 23rd. by Lieutenant and 
Mrs. S. C. Cardwell. 

On Wednesday evening, the 16th, Captain and 
Mrs. C. F. Morse and Lieutenant Hugh S. Brown 
were entertained at dinner by Captain and Mrs. 
W. H. Raymond. 

Colonel H. R. Anderson, U. S. A., retired, was 
a visitor at the post last Saturday. He expects 


to leave in a few weeks for Savannah, Ga, 
where he will spend the winter. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


The weekly hop in the gymnasium brings out 
a goodly crowd of officers and ladies from the 
post. 


Considerable excitement was caused in the post 
upon the receipt of a letter from the Adjutant 
General of the Army administering a rather se- 
vere reprimand upon the officers of the 9th Infan- 


try for signing a letter supposedly for the pur- 
pose of influencing a retiring board convened for 
the examination of their colonel. 

Colonel C. J. Crane succeeded to the command 
of the regiment upon the retirement of Colonel 
Robertson. Colonel Crane is well known to us, 


as he has been serving as Adjutant General of 
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the Department for the past year with station 
here. 

Colonel Frank Baker, Ordnance Department, 
has gone to Springfield, Mass., for duty. Prior 
to his departure, he was entertained by the board 
of directors of the San Antonio Scientific Soci- 
ety of which he has been a member and a director 
for a long time. ; , 

Captain and Mrs. Goode are entertaining Miss 
Carr of St. Louis. 

Lieutenant Harris entertained a few friends at 
a box party to see “Dream City.” 

Mrs. A. L. Meyer, of the lower post, and Mrs. 
Smith, of the upper post, each entertained in- 
formally. . 

The officers and ladies of the oth Infantry 
were the guests on Hallowe’en of the other mem- 
bers of the garrison. It was in the nature of a 
welcome back after their twenty-one days’ prac- 
tice march through the Texas sand. Fancy cos- 
tumes and masks were worn. 

Captain and Mrs. C. E. Hay have returned to 
the post after an extended absence. 

Captain Fleming has returned to the post after 
a month’s absence. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrell of San Antonio are en- 
tertaining their daughter, Mrs. Keefer, of Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

Captain and Mrs. Craig are rejoicing over the 
arrival of a daughter. 

Captain W. S. Scott has gone to Fort Riley 
for examination for promotion. 

Mrs. Stull was the hostess at an informal 
afternoon given to the ladies of the garrison. 

A box party to see “Arizona” was given to 
the Misses Taylor and Miss Sherman. 

The young people at the post enjoyed a Hal- 
lowe’en party on the 31st instant. The 2nd Field 
Artillery Band rendered sweet music during the 
evening, being its first appearance in public. 





Telephone 2584 Franklin 


-HARRY McNALLY 


Contractor 
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NEW YORK 


RHODES UNIFORM CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS 


ARMY and NAVY Uniforms and Equipments 
Navy Officers can save the price of one BEST quality cap by 
securing one of our combination caps. Bamboo frame, best 
quality blue cloth, linen duck covers detachable, and strap. 
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UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


PLACED WITHIN YOUR GRASP 
TAKES CARE OF EVERY CLASS 
OF WORK 
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AND ON THE OTHE ARE 


MANY FEATURES THAT 
WARRANT INVE STIGATION 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEWYORK OR ANYWHERE 


Cafe des Beaux-Arts 


80 West 40TH STREET, 
NEw York. 


Select French Restaurant 
The Rendezvous for United States 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 
Cuisine and Service Incomparable. 
High-Class Music and Singing by 


‘Troubadours and the Famous 
Parisian Trio. 


Bustanoby Brothers, Proprietors. 


Also Proprietors of the Chateau des 


Beaux-Arts on Huntington Bay, 
L. I., and “Forbidden Fruit” liqueur. 


NAVY LIFE. 


(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 


for a quarter of a century has e¢ arned unquali- 
fied praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for 
Descriptive Booklet, 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at 
your druggists or from 
us. 10c, in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton St., N, Y. 


288 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Canada 


Mills Woven 
Cartridge Belt Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


We make the Cartridge Belts for 
our Army and Navy, and hereafter all 
our products will bear this registered 
trade-mark : 


RADE 


| + MARC 


REGISTERED 
Special Offer: A Revolver Cart- 
ridge Belt and Holster for .38 Cal. 
Colt or S. & W.; Khaki or Olive 
Drab; regular price $2.50; to any of- 
ficer before Jan. Ist for $1.50. 
Correspondence with officers ana 
enlisted men is solicited. 


Wo. BATCHELDER, 


Gen. Mgr. 


LINDSEY, F. R. 
President. 
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Fort Terry, N. Y. 


A very pretty hop was given by members of 
the Regular Army and Navy Union at the post 
gymnasium on the evening of October 28th. Sev- 
eral people from New London came over on 
the Castle. The music was furnished by the Dis- 
trict band. 

The Post Bachelors gave a Hallow’een party 
at their quarters on the 31st. which was a great 
success; the uniform was “service” and gingham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smyth, of Philadelphia, spent a 
week with Lieutenant and Mrs. Bettison, leaving 
for the South on the 3rd. 

Lieutenant Arthur Keesling, who has been 
undergoing treatment at the Army General Hos- 
pital, arrived at the Post on the 1oth. He is as- 
signed to the rooth Company. 

Colonel and Mrs. Woodward gave a delight- 
ful “500” party on the evening of Nevember 14th. 
Among those present were Chaplain and Mrs. 
Yates, Captain and Mrs. Kerrick, Captain and 
Mrs. Spurr, Lieutenant and Mrs. Bettison, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Robinson, Dr. Dunbar and Lieu- 
tenants Keesling and Duncan. 

Mr. Morgan, the genial President of the Mor- 
gan Laundry Company, which has laundries at 
this post, Ft. McKinley and Madison Barracks, 
has been a frequent visitor at this post, during 
the past month. His many friends in this dis- 
trict hope that there is a good foundation to the 
rumor that all post laundries are to be placed 
under the same management, this Winter, and 
that Mr. Morgan is to be the general manager. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Berttison, Mr. 
Post BACHELORS 


AND Mrs. SMYTH, AT 
HaLLowe’EN Party, Fort 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Lieut. and Mrs. Rorebeck entertained recently 
with a delightful hop which was attended by all 
the post people. 

Capt. Abbott entertained a few days ago to 
speed his parting guests, Mrs. Sturgis, the 
Misses Sturgis and Mrs. Cross, all of Texas, 
who were leaving for their homes after spending 
the summer at Worden. 


The most elaborate affair held at Worden in 
some time was a reception given by the officers 
and ladies of the post in the gymnasium in honor 
of the return of Col. Cummins from leave and 
the arrival of his daughter, Miss Ruth. Most 
of the officers and ladies of Forts Casey, Flagler 
and Worden were present as well as a number 
of guests from Port Townsend and Major Chit: 
tenden, his wife and daughter, from Seattle. 
Dancing was enjoyed until a late hour. 

Lieutenants Peterson and Williford were the 
hosts in the bachelor quarters one evening re- 
cently; the post people and Lieut. Henderson 
of Fort Flagler were present and the evening 
was spent in dancing and with music and song. 


Mrs. Henderson, wife of Capt. Henderson of 
the revenue cutter Thetis, entertained on board 
that vessel a few days ago. The post ladies pres- 
ent were Mrs. Reeder, Mrs. Masteller, Mrs. 
Rorebeck and Miss Cummins. 

Mrs. J. R. Harris (wife of Dr. Harris) who 
has recently been ill, left for the east a few 
days ago to try and recover her health. She was 
accompanied by her mother, Mrs. Miller, and 
Master Ralph. 

Mrs. N. C. Strong of Port Townsend enter- 
tained at five hundred a few evenings ago in 
honor of Col. and Miss Cummins. Other guests 
from the post were Capt. and Mrs. Reeder, Capt. 
and Mrs. Masteller, Lieut. and Mrs. Roreback 
and Mr. and Mrs. Preston. 
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TRADE MARK 


NEW ARMY STANDARD 


Khaki Canvas Puttee Legging 


Patented in the United States and Canada, 
June 25, 1907. Foreign patents pending 
The neatest, dressiest, most durable legging ever 
made. Lighter than leather, absolutely waterproof. 
No laces, no bottom strap. Holds its shape under 
all conditions. Made also in olive drab to match 
the uniform. 


old oy leading dealers or by the makers 


ROSENWASSER BROS., 472 Broadway, N. Y- 
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ARNEY & BERR 


WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT 


To see men in the Government service, skating to and from the office? 
And yet, WHY NOT? 


There is no better exercise and the skater saves time and gets the 
benefit of the clear air. 

Just as good for recreation and with convenient ICE the most ex- 
hilarating of all sports. We make the SKATES best adapted for all 
purposes and examination of our catalogs is worth while. 

Nothing better than SKATES for Christmas Gifts. 

Write for CATALOG, Ice or Roller. 


BARNEY & BERRY, $tancrieun, mass 


SUN=-RA Y 


The World's Unchallenged Water of Purit 


The following has recently appeared in the leading New York Dailies: 


Five Thousand Dollars Reward 


The Huntoon Spring Water Company will pay the above amount to the proprietors 
of any natural spring water now on the market who can prove that their water is equal 
in purity tt SUN-RAY. 


Notwithstanding the above offer other Water Companies continue to advertise their 
water as the purest in the World. 


Not One Has Accepted Our Challenge 


SUN-RAY is the Purest Spring Water in the World and is sold at prices averaging 
twenty per cent. lower than other waters on the market. 


Special Inducements to the Army and Navy 
On sale by all Dealers, Hotels, Cafes, etc. 


THE HUNTOON SPRING WATER CO. 


11 West 25th Street Telephone 973 Madison Sq. New York City 


FRANK T. HUNTOON, President. LEROY M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
MILTON C. ROAGH, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


General C. B. Hall and the Misses Hall gave 
a reception for the new student officers and their 
wives. Mrs. E. B. Fuller, the Misses Fuller, 
Mrs. M. F. Steele and Mrs. J. F. Morrison as- 
sited in receiving the guests. 

Captain and Mrs. Booth entertained at cards 
for Miss Ward. 

General Morton was a guest in the post in 
an official capacity to witness the “Test Ride” 
of our field officers. 

Mrs. Fuqua, wife of Lieutenant Fuqua of the 
Staff College, gave a “five hundred” party for 
about forty guests from the garrison. 

Mrs. Raymond entertained at tea for several 
ladies of the post in honor of Miss Ward. 

Colonel Loughborough has arrived at the post 
and assumed command. His wife will not come 
on from San Francisco until she has sufficiently 
recovered her health. 

Mrs. C. D. Rhodes entertained several guests 
at a luncheon on the last of the month. 

Mrs. Cowan, Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. Collins and 
Mrs. Sherrill each entertained for Miss Ward 
duing her visit in the post. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Migdalski have been visit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Crowley at their home in 
town. 

Colonel and Mrs. Young are entertaining Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Howell. 

Two squadrons of the 7th Cavalry, under com- 
mand of Colonel J. F. Guilfoyle, visited the post 
on their twenty-one days’ practice march from 
Fort Riley. The visiting officers were given sev- 
eral entertainments while here. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Lieutenant Gordon Johnston, Third Cavalry, 
who has recently returned from Germany, where 
he has been in school, has reported here for duty 
as instructor in the School of Equitation. 

This garrison witnessed a very pretty cere- 
mony in the wedding of Miss Maude Banister 
and Lieutenant J. H. Barnard, Fifth Cavalry, 
which occurred at the Post Chapel, in the pres- 
ence of a large number of guests. A reception 
followed at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. J. M. Banister. Af- 
ter a honeymoon spent in western states, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Barnard will be at home in Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 

Captain Guy V. Henry, Twelfth Cavalry, has 
charge of the School of Equitation. Captain 
Henry has been home about a month from 
France, where he spent the past year in the 
famous riding school at Saumur. 

The First Squadron, Seventh Cavalry, has re- 
turned from a twenty-one davs’ practice march. 
The terminal stop of the trip was Hastings, Neb. 

Captain and Mrs. W. J. Snow and son have 
gone to Washington, D. C., where Captain Snow 
will attend the war college. 

Lieutenant Taulbee is engaged in training a 
horse for Secretary of War Taft, which was 
purchased on the trip made by Veterinarian 
Plummer and Lieutenant Engel. 

General and Mrs. Godfrey and Miss Godfrey 
have left for Ohio for a visit of some weeks. 
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Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


The balleen races, held under the auspices of 
the Aero Club of St. Louis, attracted large crowds 
from the post each day. Special trains were sent 
to the post to bring the officers, ladies, and many 
enlisted men to see the different events. The post 
band furnished music each afternoon. 

Colonel Hoyle has gone to Columbus Barracks 
after a short visit at the home of Colonel Evans 

A bachelors’ mess has been started for the 
officers who are ordered here for the ten days’ 
instruction in examining recruits. Quite a num 
ber of officers will report before the first of the 
year. 

Captain and Mrs. Bunker have returned from 
St. Paul, Lieutenant Powell from Washington, 
and Lieutenant D. C. Anderson from Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. 

Among the new arrivals may be mentioned 
Lieutenant W. P. Screws, Dr. O. G. Brown and 
Lieutenant A. A. King. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. N. A. Goodspeed have 
gone to Fort Clark, Tex. 

Colonel Evans and Lieutenant Evans, his son, 
have gone to Washington on leave of absence. 

Captain Turner, Captain Geary and Captain 
Luhn, accompanied by friends from the city, 
have gone to Arcadia for several days’ hunting. 

Mrs. J. C. Gregory entertained at tea for sev- 
eral of her friends, and Lieutenant and Mrs. Has- 
son entertained at dinner in honor of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Goodspeed. 

Captain and Mrs. Gregory have gone to Cap- 
tain Gregory’s home in Virginia to spend an 
extended leave of absence. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore, appearing in “Her Sis- 
ter,” attracted a large party from the post. 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Colonel Joseph F. Huston, Nineteenth Infantry. 
went recently to Washington, D. C., to appear 
before a retiring board, leaving Captain Lawton 
in command of the garrison for the time being. 
Upon return of the battalion from the practice 
march in which it was participating, Major Wen- 
dell L. Simpson, Nineteenth Infantry, assumed 
command. 

The Country Club of El Paso is indebted to 
Colonel J. F. Huston, for his permission in al- 
lowing the members to use part of the reserva- 
tion for their golf links. The club has pur- 
chased property near the target range and a 
handsome club house will be erected very soon 
The Country Club has always been a source of 
pleasure to garrison residents as well as town 
members in its generous hospitality. 

Veterinarian Coleman Nockolds, First Cavalry, 
has arrived here for station from Fort Clark. 

El Paso visitors in the past few weeks in- 
cluded Signor Lorenzo Elizega, a brother-in-law 
of President Diaz, of Mexico, who was en route 
to France and General Francisco Canedo, of the 
Mexican Army, who was on his way to Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. E. W. Neff and Miss Neff, of El Paso, 
were hostesses at a handsome luncheon given for 
Mesdames Simpson, Lawton, Brooks and Screws 
of this garrison. 






WEST POINT 


Cold FOUNDRY Spring. N-Y. 
J.B.& JM.CORNELL CO, . Proprietors 


26 THST & UTS AVE, NY. 
_ Steel Structural Works for Buildings 
Castings of all Kinds Capacity-100.000 tons per an. 



















6¢ T never was on the dull, tame shore 
But I loved the great sea more and more.’ 


A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN TRIP 


the year round 


SUMMER OR WINTER iy 


On palatial new steamers, with superb accommodations—suites of parlor, bedroom, 
private bath—staterooms, baths, spacious decks, and unsurpassed cuisine. 


Southern Pacific Steamers 


between 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS H 


connecting with 


SUNSET ROUTE 


es 


Trains of superior equipment to and from all points in 


ee 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 


Send for copy of handsome book 

L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York, or any Southern Pacific Agent 

! 
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ERVOUSNESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’S Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, 


pee ee 


as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest in- 
gredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme 


BY SEALED MAIL 
PERSONAL OPINIONS + Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 
* complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and 
will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels, I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH 
BEHRE, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free treatise, securely sealed. WINOHESTER & GO., Chemists, 975 Beekman Bidg., HM. Y.  tstabiished 1885 
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Fort Du Pont, Delaware 


Colonel Hoskins returned to the post on the 
22d of October after an absence of several days 
at Fort Myer, Va., where he went for the test 
in horsemanship. 

The officers and ladies of the post were given 
a supper on Wednesday evening, following the 
weekly bowling contest, at the quarters of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Landers. Later music, both vocal 
and instrumental, added much to the pleasure of 
the occasion. 

Colonel Hoskins received orders transferring 
him from here to Fort Barrancas, Florida, a few 
weeks ago, but they have been changed and he 
takes command of Fort Banks, Massachusetts, 
on account of the sudden death of Colonel Wal- 
ker, who was in command there. Colonel Hos- 
kins and his family left here about the r4th of 
the month for their new home. Their departure 
is the cause of much heartfelt sorrow, so much 
of the pleasures of our post life have centered 
around them, and their cheerful and kind interest 
in everything has endeared them to every mem- 
ber of the garrison. 

Dr. and Mrs. Griswold have had as their guest 
Miss Elizabeth Whitney, from New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Christine Pattin, daughter of Colonel W. 
S. Pattin, has been the guest of Captain and Mrs. 
Landers for a week. 

The theatrical attractions in Wilmington, which 
is a delightful ride by trolley from the post, have 
been excellent at this season, and the officers and 
ladies avail themselves of this mode of entertain- 
ment frequently. A box party was given a few 
evenings ago by Lieutenant Davis in honor of 
Miss Pattin. The other guests were Captain and 
Mrs. Knowlton, Captain and Mrs. Landers. 

Mrs. Hopkins, wife of Captain Hopkins, left 
a few days ago on a visit to her parents at West 
Point; she will be joined by the Captain later on. 

Mrs. J. L. Knowlton and Master Danner 
Knowlton returned to the post after a month’s 
absence visting relatives and friends in the South. 

Captain Goodfellow, Captain Hopkins and Dr. 
Griswold attended the Pennsylvania-Lafayette 
football game on the 22d of October at Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia. The game was in favor of 
the Lafayettes, 26 to 6. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Campbell gave a dinner 
on Sunday evening to the bachelors of the Post. 

Captain Hopkins was among the guests at a 
dinner recently given by the Misses Clark at their 
home, “Greenlea.” 

Mrs. Ryland was the guest of Mrs. Hoskins at 
luncheon in the city Saturday and afterwards at 
the theatre. 

Lieutenant Richard Furnival. who has been 
stationed here for several years, has been trans- 
ferred from the 112th Company to the 7oth Com- 
pany now at Presidio, Cal. 

Colonel O. B. Mitcham, from Governor’s Is- 
land, N. Y., was the guest of Captain and Mrs. 
Landers for several days while here on inspec- 
tion duty. 

Captain and Mrs. Landers gave a delightful 
supper last Sunday night in honor of their guest 
Miss Pattin. Those present were Miss Pattin, 
Lieutenant Davis, Dr. Tigner, Mrs. Ryland, Mr. 
Reeves, Captain and Mrs. Landers. 
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Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Ladies’ night at the Club is very enjoyable. 
A different program is rendered every meeting. 
Several novel games were given early in the 
month, the winners being Miss Katherine Tay- 
lor and Doctor Foster. 

A very enjoyable “hop,” was given lately. Col- 
onel and Mrs. Foster were on the reception com- 
mittee. Music was furnished by the Cheyenne 
orchestra. 

Mrs. Tanner and Miss Elsie Taylor spent sev- 
eral days in Denver the guests of Mrs. George 
Cook. 

Captain F. W. Griffin has been spending a 
short leave at Denver, Colorado. 

Miss Florence Taylor has returned from Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska, where she has been visit- 
ing Mrs. Sirmyer, a bowling party was given in 
honor of her arrival home; after the game, Lieu- 
tenant Scott Baker entertained the party at a 
chafing dish supper, the guests were the Misses 
Taylor, Captain and Mrs. Tanner, Miss Appel. 
Captain H. W. Butner, Lieutenants Davis and 
Chute; Messrs. Breckons and Warren of Chey- 
enne. 

Captain Butner and Lieutenant Baker, Second 
Field Artiliery, spent a few days in Denver, 
Colorado, buying private horses. 

General Morton has left for Omaha, Neb. Mrs. 
Morton intends joining him later. 

Among the late arrivals are Lieutenants Miller 
and Hunsaker, aids to General Morton. 

Colonel and Mrs. S. W. Taylor entertained at 
dinner in honor of Lieutenants Baker and Davis. 

Miss Leslie Sherman, daughter of Commander 
F. H. Sherman, who is in command of the “U. S. 
S. _ Philadelphia,” Bremerton, Washington, is 
visiting the family of Colonel S. W. Taylor. 
Many entertainments have been given in her 
honor, among them the pretty “pink tea” given 
by Colonel and Mrs. Taylor and the Misses Tay- 
lor. Miss Appel’s card party, where Miss Sher- 
man. was the guest of honor. The successful 
winners of the prizes were Captains Jule and 
Sawtell. 

Captain and Mrs. Tanner entertained at sup- 
per for Miss Sherman, and Mrs. Blatchford and 
a Green at a “tea” for this nopular young 
ady. 

Mrs. Banta gave a candy pull for Miss Sher- 
man last Friday. Wednesday night at the “Club” 
was much enjoyed by the young people, it being 
‘ladies’ night.” 

Mrs. Keefer, after the bowling party, gave a 
delightful supper to Miss Sherman. _ 

5 Mr. Edward G. Taylor of Washington, D. C., 
is visiting his parents, Colonel and Mrs. S. W. 
Taylor. 

Lieutenant George Baird, 8th Cavalry, from 
Fort Robinson. Neb., is spending the remainder 
of his leave at the post, the guest of Colonel S. 
W. Taylor. 

Major and Mrs. Blatchford gave a pretty pink 
dinner to Colonel and Mrs. Appel, Major Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Green, Captain and Mrs. Stuart, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Welsh. 

Major Van Deusen has arrived and left a few 
days ago to enjoy a month’s leave with his fam- 
ily in New York City. 











C.C. LOOMIS HARRY LOOMIS 


ANGELUS 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


One of the Most Elegant and Luxur- 
iously Furnished Hotels in the 
United States 


American and European 


The Most Popular Gril in the City 
LOOMIS BROTHERS 


Proprietors 
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JOHN BOYLE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Contractors with 
United States Gov- 


ernment since 1861 





Cotton Duck 
Awning Materials 
Belting (Rubber and Leather) 
Hose (Rubber) 

Mail and Traveling Bags 
Army Tents 
Tarpaulins 





‘Oita. @ eRe ce. re | SS Allthe mixing experi- 


COCKTAILS are a : flting Pea eres 
to a Merry Christmas Dinner. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Hartford. New York. London. 


Mee ea ce me te 
not possibly produce 
at haphazard a drink 
as perfect in its exquis- 
ite flavor. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are 
measure-mixed- a 


master blend of 


choice old liquors 
wy aged in wood, of 


‘wa = fine, full fragrance, 
y smooth and palatable 
the most delightful 


Pus) elePA ame eet alee Ve) (om 


Seven kinds—Martini 
Manhattan, whiskey base, ar 
popular. At all good dealers 
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Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Timmons, wife of Lieutenant Timmons, 
now stationed at Mare Island, on the San Fran- 
cisco, will not decide about spending the Winter 
in Washington with her parents, Vice-President 
and Mrs. Fairbanks, until her husband receives 
snore definite orders from the Navy Department 
in regard to his post of duty during that time. 


Mrs. Timmons returned to the city with her 
nother, however, and assisted in opening the 
house at 17th and K_ streets. Her mother’s 


health is much improved, and she will resume 
her place in the Capitol society from which she 
was greatly missed last season 

Cards have been issued by Commander and 
Mrs. William W. White for a tea on Dec. 4, at 
which time they will introduce their daughter, 
Louise, to society. 

General and Mrs. Anson Mills, with their 
niece, Miss Kline, are in Mexico, where they 
went early in November. 

Rear Admiral and Mrs. F. W. Dickens have 
returned to Washington from their country place 
near Danbury, Conn. 

On the evening of November 10, Lieutenant 
Roscoe Bulmer, U. S. N., and Mrs. Bulmer, en- 
tertained at dinner. Those present were Colonel 
Charles Bromwell, U. S. A., and Mrs. Bromwell, 
Miss Hagner, Miss Marian Oliver, Miss Mary 
Sutherland, Captain James Logan, U. S. A., Cap- 
tain Frank R. McCoy, U. S. A., Mr. William T. 
Bingham, Colonel Marion P. Maus, U. S. A., and 
Mrs. Maus. 

Teas are still the favorite form of entertain- 
ment at which the debutantes are introduced. 
Among those availing themselves of this attrac- 
tive mode of presentation were General Arthur 
Murray, U. S. A., and Mrs. Murray, who, on 
Nov. 23, gave a tea to introduce Miss Sadie 
Murray. The hours were from three to seven. 

Lieutenant Commander Benj. C. Bryan and 
Mrs. Bryan, who opened their house on Q street 
in November, spent the summer at watering 
places along the Jersey coast. 

The engagement has been announced of Miss 
Marion Warren Newcomb, daughter of Major 
Warren Putnam Newcomb to Lieutenant George 
A. Wildrick, Coast Artillery Corps. Captain and 
Mrs. Miller have onened their house on P street 
for the season. Colonel Medorem Crawford, 
U. S. A., is now in Washington with Mrs. Craw- 
ford; thev are occupying their new house on 
Nineteenth street. Colonel Crawford was but 
recently in command of Fort Wadsworth. 

Commander and Mrs. Bradshaw are established 
at the Iroquois for the Winter. 

On November 27, the Chief Engineer of the 
Navy and Mrs. Fitch introduced their daughter, 
Miss Henrietta Winslow Fitch to Washington 
society at a tea. 

The Naval Attaché of the French Embassy, 
Lieutenant Commander and Mme. de Blanore, 
were guests at a box partv when the Russian 
Ambassador and Baroness Rosen were host and 
hostess respectively, a short time before the Bar- 
cness Rosen with her daughter, the Baroness 
Elizabeth, sailed for Europe, where the latter will 
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be formally presented to society in St. Petersburg 
in January, her Washington debut to follow a 
vear from now. Mrs. William L. Littlefield is 
spending the Winter in the city with her mother, 
her husband, Lieutenant Littlefield, having been 
ordered to sea duty. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Anderson have left the 
Washington Barracks and gone to their new post 
of duty in Cuba. 

The newly appointed U. S. Military Attaché, 
Captain S. L. H. Slocum, and his wife, have 
arrived safely at St. Petersburg. and .when last 
neard from by friends were registered at the 
Hotel de Europe. 

Much entertaining was done for Major and 
Mrs. Korner, formerly the Military Attaché of 
the German Embassy, prior to their recent re- 
tirement from the post. The Baroness von Stern- 
berg, wife of the German Ambassador, gave a 
beautiful luncheon for Madame Korner. 

The engagement has been announced of Miss 
Elizabeth Shaw Oliver, daughter of the Assistant 
Secretary of War and Mrs. Oliver, to Francis 
K. Stevens, son of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander H. 
Stevens, of New York, and Lawrence, L. I. Mr. 
Stevens is a graduate of Yale. class of ’97. Miss 
Oliver is literary, having published some delight- 
ful stories of Canadian life. 

Rear Admiral Thomas O. Selfridge, U. S. N., 
retired, who was recently married to Miss Ger- 
trude Wilds, of Jamestown, R. I., will reside at 
the Admiral’s Washington home, 1867 Kalorama 
avenue. Mrs. Selfridge is said to be sixty-five 
vears of age. Admiral Selfridge is seventy-two. 
He is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor of 
France, has received the gold coronation of the 
Czar of Russia, and is a member of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Belgium. His first wife 
was Miss Ellen Shipley. daughter of Circuit Judge 
G. F. Shipley, of Portland, Me. 

Rear Admiral and Mrs. Gheen, with their 
daughter, have returned to Washington after 
spending the summer abroad. 

Rear Admiral and Mrs. Watson 
in Hillyer Place for the Winter. 

Lieutenant Eduardo M. Saez and Senora Saez, 
the former until recently Naval Attaché of the 
Uruguayan Legation, has left for a similar post 
in London.  Thev sailed with their infant scn, 
who was born in Washington, on the Lusitania, 
November 16. 

General and Mrs. J. Franklin Bell were among 
those who entertained Major and Mrs. Korner 
prior to the departure of the latter for Berlin, 
November 8, the form of entertainment being a 
handsome dinner of fourteen covers. 

Lieutenant Commander George F. Cooper and 
wife are at the Westmoreland for the season. 

Mrs. N. M. Wavland, who has been in Manila 
since last May will remain there for a vear or 
more in all probabilitv. She went to visit her 
son, Lieutenant J. Patrick Wavland of the 2d 
Cavalry, and now her voungest son has arrived 
there on the U. S. S. Denver, which will remain 
indefinitely 

Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. Chester M. 
Knepper will stop at the Grafton Hotel this Win- 
ter. 


are located 
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Style No 753 


It does not cut the face, but shaves the beard, 
causing no irritation whatever. Most simple in operation, a 
finished mechanical device which has been improved from 
time to time in the past 30 years until it can now be truly 


termed 


“ The Star Safety Razor Par Excellence” 


We do not manufacture a thin metal blade because ex- 
perience tells us that a forged, full concaved blade simi- 
lar to the ordinary razor gives absolute satisfaction, and 
this is the only blade that we can guarantee. Our 30 years 
of experience proves without a question that the 5 million 
users of this razor have been satisfied in the use of this blade. 


THE STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


can be examined either at our factory or at any cutlery dealer’s in any 
town or city in the United States and Canada. Before purchasing 
a safety razor, request the dealer to show you the Star. 

Our automatic Stropping device does not require any experience 
to operate successfully. Experience tells you that it is necessary to 
strop a razor occasionally to secure a satisfactory shave. Your intelli- 
gence will prompt you in knowing that mo razor blade (no matter 
what claim may be made for it) can be used any number of times 
without stropping. 

Star razors are sold in sets from $1.50 and up; with the Automatic Stropping Machine and Strop, $4.50 a 
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SHOES 


for ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS 
cand THEIR FAMILIES= 


CORRECT STYLES FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Riding Boots 
a Bick o Ton 912.00 
PUTTEES........... $5.00 and 7.00 


Catalogues await request 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street 





set. These safety razors are sold all over the world by all dealers who handle cutlery, 


THE STAR SAFETY CORN RAZOR, Simple, Safe and Sure, 
on sale by all dealers, or will be sent you from our factory on receipt 
Both of the above articles make useful, handsome and 
valuable holiday gifts, and as the Christmas season approaches 
consider the advisability of purchasing the Star Safety Razor 
and the Star Corn Razor for relatives and friends, 


KAMPFE BROS., 21 Reade Street, NEW YORK 


of $1.00. 
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Fort Rosencrans, Cal. 
Major Gatchell has been summoned to appear 
before the Board which is to meet at Monterey 
for the physical examination of Field officers. 


$i The fishing season is at its height off Balast 
i: Point, near the fort. , 
% Mrs. Gatchell, wife of Victor Gatchell, was 


¢- . guest of honor at a card party given in San 
tt Diego by Mrs.Haskell. 

, sthé 28th» @f4October a dancing reception 
was gWent in the*Twentv-eighth Company’s Bar- 

racks,-by the officers and ladies of the garrison. 

1 Theauneh’ Geneval De Russey brought many 

!. guests from San Diego. 

: _Agaptain-Sehon, retired, has returned to his 
home ‘in San” Diego, with his wife and daughter, 
after an extended trip in the East. 

Mrs. Ruthers, wife of Captain Ruthers, Eighth 
Infantry, has been visiting relatives in San Diego 
before starting to the Philippines. 

Mrs. Thomas, wife of Lieutenant Thomas, 
First Cavalry, has been visiting her parents, Col- 
onel and Mrs. Hanney, at La Jolla, California. 

Captain John Sigworth, paymaster U. S. A., is 
spending a few weeks at La Jolla, California, 
with his family. 

Captain Gilbert E. Overton, retired, died sud- 
denly in Milwaukee, Wis., last month, and was 
buried with military honors at the Presidio of 
California. Captain Overton was a brother-in-law 
of Mrs. Sebree Smith of San Diego. 





JUNIOR WARDROBE 


Likly Trunk 


QUALITY DE JUXE 








Will carry all necessary wearing apparel for 
the individual—a half dozen suits for either 
sex. The Likliest looking luggage seen any- 
where, lasts a life time and bears our trade- 
mark. Write your wants or ask our dealer. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Fort Apache, Ariz. 


There has not been as many social entertain- 
ments in the garrisons for years as during the 
past few weeks. A charming dinner was given 
by Major and Mrs. Bishop shortly before their 
departure for their new station at Washington 
Barracks, where Major Bishop has been detailed 
for duty at the War College. 


Major Wales entertained several bachelor offi- 
cers at a dinner in his new quarters. With 
Major Wales are his two children and governess, 
his eldest son, Victor, having returned to school 
in Tuscon, Ariz. 

General Thomas with his aide, Lieutenant 
Rifenberick, visited the post in October. G 
Troop, Fifth Cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant 
S. D. Smith, was selected to escort him into 
the garrison. 

Contract Surgeon Shepard and his wife have 
arrived and are comfortably settled on officers’ 
row. 

Captain C. Sydney Haight has been transferred 
from E Troop, Fifth Cavalry, to I Troop sta- 
tioned at Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 

Major Foster is to take command in this gar- 
rison and is expected soon. 

Field Day sports were unusually attractive on 
the 28th of October. 

Since the opening of the hunting season, hunt- 
ing parties have brought in large numbers of wild 
turkies, quail, duck, and venison. 





GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“WBE The Name is . 
stamped on every 
loop — 


oe CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 
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Shave Yourself 
with the “Gillette”’ 


Compact? Rather! So much so that when you 
travel you will hardly miss the corner of the dress 
suit case in which you tuck away my razor. 

There is concentrated in this little device of mine a 

great deal of science. It has taken over 600 operations 

to bring a Gillette Razor set to its perfect state. I don’t 

know of a single thing about it to-day that can be 

improved. It is loaded to the muzzle with perfection, and 

the minute you take it out of the box it is ready to go to 
work for you—no honing—no stropping. 

Over a million users will attest how well it does its work. 
A twist of the handle enables you to have as light or as close 
shave as you may desire. You cannot scratch or cut yourself 
with it. 

When you use my razor you are exempt from the dangers that men often 


encounter who allow their faces to come in contact with brush, soap and 
barber shop accessories used on other people. 


Like all good things, the ‘‘ Gillette ” has many imitators. Some of them 
have been audacious enough to steal some one of the many gocd points 
possessed by my razor, <A// of them together, however, do not possess 

the merits of the “GILLETTE” as it stands perfected to-day. 
When you buy a safety razor get the best—the “GILLETTE.” It 
will last you for the rest of your life. It isnot a toy—it will always give 

you complete satisfaction. 
The double-edged, flexible blades are so inexpensive that when 
they become dull you throw 


them away as you would , —WLheble) 
an old pen, 


An 
Ideal 
Holiday 
Gift 


The Gillette Safety Razor set consists of a triple 
silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen 
edges), packed in a velvet lined leather case and the 
price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the ‘GILLETTE ” to-day. If substitutes are offered refuse 
them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
259 Times Building, New York City 
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\The Army @ Navy Woman 


(One might as well be out of life as out of date. The women of the United Service stationed 
at far-away posts, or awaiting in coast towns the return of husbands, fathers and sons, to shore 
duty, have the same pride in personal appearance as their sisters at Governor’s Island, Brooklyn 
r 7 . . ‘ ‘ ‘ m7 * 2 
Navy Yard, or West Point; but they haven’t the same opportunity for gratifying it. This depart- 
ment provides the opportunity. Letters of inquiry will be published here, with detailed authorita- 


tive replies. Shopping commissions will be executed, carefully and economically, without any 
charge, when accompanied by New York draft or money order.—EDiTor.) 










On every side we see such a varied collec- 
tion of “styles” that it is indeed a pleasure to 
go shopping, that we may assert our individ- 
uality selecting what we really fancy, and at 
the same time know we are quite the “proper 
thing.” It is many a long day since we were 
able to do this; for formerly a set fashion was 
originated at the beginning of each season, 
and, like it or not, we were obliged to follow 
suit and array ourselves in plumage oftentimes 
far from suitable 

The only things which really count now are 
correct lines, good material, and a general idea 
of the eternal fitness of things—and then how 
to wear the clothing when once we procure it. 

Beyond doubt corseting is of utmost import- 
ance to good appearance, and the once preva- 
lent idea of wearing anything in the way of 
stays, so long as it had plenty of bones and 
was as stiff as the proverbial straightjacket, is 
a thing of the past, and we now select that 
useful portion of our wardrobe with the utmost 
care and system. The stock corset has im- 
proved wonderfully, both in texture and grace- 
ful lines, and it is now possible to secure at 
$3.50 and up an excellent model. In fitting a 
corset, the demonstrator will invariably give 
these few directions on “How to adjust it” 
in order to secure the necessary flat appear- 
ance, as well as the utmost comfort—in spite 
of the instruments of torture they are supposed 
to be. After putting on the corset and hook- 
ing from the bottom up, slip the hand down 
inside and, by gently pulling up the under vest. 
bring the fleshy portion of the body with it, 
till the abdomen is well raised above the belt 
line. Next fasten the garters to the stockings 
both on sides and front and, after a final pull 
on the vest to make sure all is well, tighten 
the laces and secure in any convenient man- 
ner. You will then be trim and comfortable. 
Many prefer the corsets lacing in front, and 
lengthy arguments are advanced in their 





favor; but the average figure does well to try 


no experiments, and the stays lacing down the 
back give the most universal satisfaction. 
Everything possible being done to reduce the 
size of the hips, an attachment now comes on 
certain makes of corsets which are fastened on 
the sides and, after being properly adjusted, 
clasp across the front, firmly holding the hips 
in place and materially reducing their size. 

The Empire gowns have also this object in 
view and most successfully hide the hip line. 
The lining of these gowns strike the original 
waist line, but the outer material has, as a 
basis, a waist line fully two inches higher up, 
from which it hangs in graceful folds to the 
feet with scarcely a break. This idea has 
boomed the gowns and two-piece dresses, and 
so popular have they become of late that one 
feels strange in anything else. Coast suits will 
always maintain a high degree of popularity. 
as being indispensible for certain usage and 
occasions, but on all sides we see the Princess 
gowns in various effects and materials. 

The tendency now, however, is to break the 
severe line of these models, and in the major- 
ity of instances a belt of some kind is cleverly 
introduced, usually running between the front 
and back panels on the side and filling in this 
vacancy usually so trying. 

An afternoon gown included in u trousseau 
now in construction by a fashionable modiste 
is in pale tan panne broadcloth, front and back 
both with panels narrowing at the waist and 
broadening again from there down. The back 
panel ending in an inverted pleat at the waist 
to secure fullness, the bottom finished with 
bias folds of the cloth. The waist cut with a 
V-neck. and filled in with fine lace and edged 
with velvet exactly the same shade. A two 
and a half inch band of velvet around the 
armhole gives a kimona effect, while a narrow 
belt extends from panel to panel at the waist 
line. This extremely simple though handsome 
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Registered ¥: Nh Established 
Trade Mark. eal Half a Century 


New Departments 
At McCutcheon’s. 


Attention is especially invited to the following departments in our 
new establishment at Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. All of the goods 


displayed therein are characterized by the same high quality and correct- 
ness of style for which “The Linen Store” has always been famous. 


Infants’ Wear. 


The line includes long and short Dresses and Coats, Caps, Bonnets, 
sootees, Sacks, etc. In fact, everything requisite for the baby in both 
the imported hand-made and fine American garments. 


Ladies’ Outer Garments. 


A very select assortment throughout, including Cloaks, Suits, Tail- 
ored and Dress Waists, Evening Wraps, Costumes and Coats suitable 
for every occasion. Many of the garments are made up in original 
models. All are new and strictly in harmony with this season’s mode. 


Ladies’ Hosiery. 


We offer a most beautiful assortment of Embroidered, Plain Lisle 
Thread, Silk and Balbriggan Hosiery, including the best imported and 
domestic goods. 
Especially worthy of mention is a line of imported Balbriggan 
Hosiery, from 50c. to $2.50 per pair, which is sold by us exclusively in 
this country. 


Veils and Veilings. 


and novelties, will be found in this department, including French Veil- 


| The very best ideas in shape and design, both in current staples 
ings, Chiffons, Malines, and made up Veilings of every kind. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave. & 34th St., waisdtattria, New York. 
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gown is to be worn with a long cape of the 
same cloth, simply closed at the throat with 
heavy cord and tassel, and having a monks- 
head attached to the back. The hat, of panne 


velvet also the same shade, was simply trimmed 
with a handsome ostrich-feather plume, 
extending entirely around the crown—the only 
other adornment being a large bunch of velvet 
violets nestling into the feather on one side, 
and giving the necessary touch of color to the 
entire costume. 

It is the intention to always wear with this 
a corsage bouquet of natural violets. 

Another costume in this trousseau was of 
black lace, Empire model, and finished with 
black velvet belt, much shorter in back than in 
front, and extending to bottom of skirt in 
long ends. 

The deep yoke of sheer white net was fin- 
ished with three folds of liberty satin in con- 
trasting shade of light blue, pale pink and 
lavender, covered with a band of the lace. 

The puff sleeves were elbow length, well 
wired to stand out at the shoulders, and gath- 
ered into a narrow band of black velvet by a 
little bunch of narrow pleats, and finished 
with two frills of black lace and dainty bow 
of the velvet ribbon. 

Entirely new are the pattern costumes, 
which come ready to make up, in panne 
broadcloth with Persian borders or borders of 
fur above the deep hem. 

Next in popularity to cloth for gowns come 
the voile and throughout the cold weather 
season we shall see them worn in conjunction 
with fur coats and other anti-Jack-Frost gar- 
ments, their decided contrast and light, airy 
appearance being extremely fetching. This 
material comes in plaids, checks, etc. but, as 
in other materials, the choice is generally for 
the perfectly plain weave. 

Dining in hotels and restaurants having be- 
come such a fad, it is now necessary to have 
an entirely different line of gowns for such 
wear from those worn in private houses. 

In this country it is quite the exception to 
dine decollette in public, though one sees the 
low-cut collar or Dutch neck. Quite the new- 
est thing for such wear is the little dinner 
jacket, which is preferably of lace but may be 
of anv other light material or silk. Its length 
is entirely a matter of taste and may be three- 
quarters or a bolero, and may have sleeves 
or be minus them, and leave the omission to 
be filled by musquetaire sleeves like the gown 
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itself, or perhaps of an entirely different mate- 
rial. Frequently they have little waists for 
wear with these jackets, which are cut a little 
low in the neck, the hich, jewelled dog collar 
giving a stunning finish. 

The return to the extremely long sleeves, 
ending, as they do, nearly at the knuckles, 
makes it necessary to lav in a supply of one 
or two button gloves; for, of course, that is 
the only length to be worn with any degree of 
comfort, and as all costumes for street and 
semi-dress occasions have the full length 
sleeves, it behooves us to be prepared. 

The other extreme, however, is in the ball 
gowns, for here we either see no sleeve at all, 
or. if any, it is merely an excuse—usually a 
very narrow strap is all there is, or a band 
of flowers; anything, in fact, that is pretty and 
at the same time serves the purpose of holding 
the bodice in proper position. If severity is 
the keynote for street wear, the same cannot 
be said for evening gowns, for never have 
they been more gorgeous. Lace, embroidery, 
spangles—everything that lavish ingenuity can 
contrive, and the results are indeed wonder- 
ful. Priceless jewels are also piled on where- 
ever there is a vacant space left: with no 
danger of overdoing, as that seems impossible 
this season. 

An evening wrap recently displayed by a 
leading furrier was a long, full model of 
sable lined throughout with ermine. Nothing 
more luxurious can be imagined, but the price 
was equally as startling 

Furs are being generally worn now as 
Winter seems to be here in earnest, and quite 
a little sealskin is seen. It is a beautiful fur 
and one becoming to everyone, and its re- 
establishment in public favor should cause 
much satisfaction. 

Furs such as caracul and pony are often 
made up in military style, with high, turn- 
over collar and braid trimming. 

The clumsy garments of former years 
have entirely disappeared, and fur jackets are 
now fitted as snugly and prettily as a cloth 
one. Even the full length garments are no 
longer cumbersome, but are extremely chic 
and stylish. 

If one can stand the weight of these huge 
coats, they are stunning when worn with a 
skirt the exact length; but few of us are 
strong enough to carry the burden, and so are 
obliged to satisfy ourselves with the shorter 
and more portable garment. 


TO MIDSHIPMEN AND CADETS! 


AN’T you imagine how interesting this Xmas Number would be to those 


at home and to the friends who are interested in you? 


Even more than 


it is to you; for in the atmosphere which permeates this issue you spend 
your days, while to those who are thinking of you it will come as a grateful 


message from one who is far away. 


Upon receipt of specific mailing instructions 


and twenty-five cents in 


stamps or cash, we will mail, post free, copy direct and promptly from our 


New York office. 


The earlier you communicate with us the better, for there 
is an unusually large demand for this number. 
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Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. © 


Designers and Makers of the Army & Navy Life Foot Ball Cup 


Sent free on request. Of material aid in the selection of gifts; 
illustrating a variety of the newer and less expensive styles. 





| Scarf Pins, $1.75 up. —— Pins, ye up. 
Brooches, 3.50 “ Bangles, 00 “ 
| 14-kt. Gold Cu Links, 325“ Hat Pins, 1.75“ 
Lockets, 6.00 “ Watch Fobs, 5.75 “ 


The stock of the Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. is distinguished for magnitude, 
superior quality and the exclusive of familiar designs. Photographs of any 
articles in Sterling Silver mailed upon request. 


Selections sent on approval to officers of the Army & Navy 


A Booklet of Christmas Jewelry 


1218-20-22 Chestnut Street, 


jp - - — - — a —— 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


eS i 


James McCreery & Co. 


Every Department is complete and contains a varied collection of Holiday 
Gifts— Jewelry, including antique designs set with semi-precious stones, Jet Hair i 
Ornaments, Fans, Leather Goods, Frames, Stationery, Travelling Accessories, Fine 
China, Lamps; Clocks, Curios, Bronzes, Art Potteries, etc. +f 

Fine Dolls and Novelties in Playthings for Boys and Girls. | 

Wraps, Gowns, Cloaks, Kimonos, Negligees and House Gowns in the latest i 
models. Vy 

_ A large assortment of Automobile Apparel for Men and Women, including 
Fur and Fur-Lined Coats, Hats, Gloves, Shoes and Robes. 

Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing in models and fabrics suitable for street or ' 
dress wear. 

Children’s and Misses’ Dresses, Suits and Cloaks for Fall and Winter. 
Various Cloths, showing the latest weaves. 

An extensive Stock of Foreign and Domestic Requisites for Infants and little 
Children. 


23rd Street. 324th Street. 
New York 















Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


As young ladies are at a premium at Fort 
Niagara, the arrival of one is greeted with de- 
light, especially by the bachelors. Miss Ethel 
Pike of Washington, D. C., has been the guest 
of Lieut. and Mrs. A. T. Smith and was the 
most charming of young women and received a 
great deal of attention while here. A beautiful 
card party was given in Miss Pike’s honor by her 
sister, Mrs. Smith. 

The “bachelors’ hop,” which took place in the 
post hall, was a decided success. Many candles, 
softly shaded, gay hangings, handsome rugs and 
“a quiet nook” made the room most attractive 
Miss Garrett from Niagara on the Lake was the 
guest of our popular adjutant, Lieut. Elver- 
ton Fuller, and his agreeable wife. 

Congenial friends went from Fort Niagara to 
Niagara Falls to see George Cohan in “Fifty 
Miles from Boston.” The gay little party en- 
joyed the trip almost as much as the play. 

Lieut. D. H. Bower is missed from our social 
firesides, having gone to Fort Leavenworth for 
his examination for promotion and his success 
will be our loss. 

Captain Charles Ballou and family are ex- 
pected to enjoy their Thanksgiving dinner with 
friends at Fort Niagara. 

Lieut. Morris Kech, one of our most popular 
young officers, paid a recent visit to Buffalo. 





To commemorate the gallantry of 
» 7 * x * * * * 7 + 


The Officers and the Enlisted Men 
Of the Thirteenth Regiment, U. S. Infantry, 
In the campaign against Santiago de Cuba. 
First at San Juan Hill, July rst, 1808, 
As they were at Vicksburg in 1863. 
Erected by the Citizens of Buffalo, 1899. 


The above: inscription, surrounded by a wreath 
of laurel leaves, and engraved on a bronze plate, 
pays a magnificent compliment to the Thirteenth 
Infantry, stationed here when the war with Spain 
was proclaimed. This huge boulder was brought 
to Fort Porter from Lewiston, New York. The 
old fishermen around there tell many interesting 
legends of this rock of centuries. It weighs forty 
tons and measures g feet from tip to tip and 
8 feet across. It has always been one of the 
conspicuous objects of scenic effect in the Niagra 
Falls neighborhood. The site for this monu- 
ment was suggested by the late Brig-Gen. Al- 
fred Smith who was in command of Fort Porter 
at that time and was decided upon by Mayor 
Deahle of Buffalo, Mr. Jacob Stern, president of 
Buffalo Histerical Society, Mr. Andrew Langdon 
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CHINESE JADE JEWELRY 


DIRECT FROM THE ORIENT 
Finest, Genuine Chinese Jade Jewelry, 24K Solid 
Gold Mountings by Chinese Goldsmiths. Rings, 
Scarf Pins, Necklaces, Bracelets, etc. Write for 
Beavrirvt Sovventr Booxiet N ‘‘Japs."’ A history 
of Jade and illustrated in colors. Larner Curist- 
mas Catatoe N of Watches, Jewelry and Silver- 
ware is also free. 

Brock & Feagans,Importing Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


National Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
32 Liberty Street, New York 


Safes to Rent, $5.00 to $600.00 per Annum 
Reduced Rates to Officers of the Army and Wavy 









Established over 35 Years. 


JOHN C. HAAS, Tailor ana Importer 


Army Uniforms A Specialty 


259 Fifth Ave. Lancaster, 1308 F St., N.W. 
New York, N.Y. Pa. Washington, D.C. 


CLOSSET & DEVERS 


—WHOLESALE—— 
COFFEES, TEAS and SPICES 
HONEST GOODS AT HONEST PRICES 
1,3, 5and 7 N. Front St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


New York Office, 27 William Street 
HAAS BROTHERS 
Importers and Wholesale Grocers 
100-114 California St. 
San Francisco 


Agency of 
The Napa Consolidated Q. M. Co.'s 
The New Mdria Q. M. Co.'s 
QUICKSILVER 


H. 1. 1 I Military Academy 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. Manual 
Training, Military Discipline. College Prepa- 
ration. Boys of any age admitted at any time. i 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Dr. J. W. HILL, Proprietor ‘& Principal 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, New York 
BANKERS 


Travelers’ letters of credit available the world over. 
Bills of exchange in sterling and francs in sums to suit. 
Deposit accounts received. Investment securities. 
Stocks and bonds beught and sold on commission. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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Our purpose is serious; but we do not 
preach. We are fighting for a cause; but 
we know the art, and the rules prescribe 
a clean break and one minute’s inter- 
mission between rounds. At school we 
wrote: “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” On the wall of our edi- 
torial sanctum is this motto: “The jour- 
ney seems long and tiresome if you stick 
to the middle of the road.” Which, be- 
ing translated, means that we leaven our 
work with the play of humor and enter- 


tainment. Travel with us awhile. 
W. D. WALKER. 


** No one Who smokes 


URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
its delights.”’ 


Why? 

The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
seasoned, | 

Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. 

In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 

Made since 1876, 

Surbrug’s “ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
rating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

The Delight, he Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S. | 
THE SURBRUG CO., New York City 












"CALOX 
CLEAN 


is a degree of perfection so far 
above that attained by any other 
dentifrice that dentists endorse Calox 
the Oxygen Tooth Powder as the 


Most Perfect Dentifrice 


It is a revolution in Dentifrices : 
ause it is the only tooth powder contain- i 

ing Oxygen and does not depend on the I 
mechanical force of brushing to do its work — ; 

i 

4 

} 


It whitens the teeth 
without injury because of the Oxygen, which 
is the only known substance that will do this. 


It prevents decay yf 
by destroying the germs of decay and neu- i 
tralizing all tooth destroying acids. 


The Oxygen Does It 
Of all druggists, % cents. | 


Dainty trial size can and booklet sent + 
on receipt of 5 cents (stamps or coin), i 


McKESSON @ ROBBINS 
Dept. C. 91 Fulton St., New York 





























and by Mr. Ansley Wilcox, at whose beautiful 
home on Delaware avenue Mr. Roosevelt took 
the oath of office after the untimely death of 
President McKinley in the city of Buffalo. The 
location selected by these gentlemen is on the 
front parade a few feet from the favorite drive 
of Buffalo people, partly sheltered by thirteen 
young pine trees and overlooking Sheridan Ter- 
race and the beautiful waters of Lake Erie and 
Niagara River. 

There is universal regret in the post that Major 
Frank Andrus, who has been in command at 
Fort Porter for the last year or So, has asked 
to be retired on thirty years’ service, which will 
take effect in January, 1908. 

Mrs. Babcock of Brooklyn is one of the most 
recent visitors in the garrison and was the guest 
of Captain and Mrs. Louis Hess. A beautiful 
chrysanthemum luncheon and card party was 
given in her honor by her sister, Mrs. Hess. 
Lovely, generous bunches of white chrysanthe- 
mums were presented to the most fortunate 
players at bridge. 

Mrs. D. D. Mitchell also entertained Mrs. 
Babcock, inviting a number of friends from the 
city and post to meet her at lunch. The after- 
noon was devoted to cards. 

Lieut. Richmond Smith left a few days ago 
for his recruiting station, Springfield, Ill. Mrs. 
Smith is with friends at East Aurora but will 
join her husband in the near future. 
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HOTEL BELVEDERE 


BELVEDERE, CALIFORNIA 





O you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette? If not get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same, side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and its just this that makes 
the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watchfullness from the seeding to the finished article. 
WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 
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Fort Logan, Col. 


Officers away on leave are beginning to drift 
in again and the garrison has taken on quite a 
lively air. Lieuts. Taffany, Ware, Preston, Mc- 
Laughlin and wife and baby, Chaplain Osse- 
waarde and wife, all returned this week. Major 
Harry Leonhauser is also here temporarily from 
Fort Douglas as witness in a court martial. 
Quite a large detachment of recruits came into 
the regiment during the month of October so now 
the companies have lost that forlorn appearance 
and parades and other formations are up to the 
mark. 


Lieut. E. S. Sayer returned to the post recently 
from New York and left immediately for Fort 
Douglas, his present station. Mrs. Sayer will re- 
main in New York and Ballston, Va., until after 
Christmas. 

Capt. and Mrs. A. L. Parmerter have returned 
to the garrison after spending several months in 
and near Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Mr. H. M. Westcott of Richmond, Ind., is visit- 
ing Lieut. T. N. Gimperling. Mr. Westcott ex- 
pects to accompany Lieut. Gimperling on a map 
making expedition through Arizona and New 
Mexico early in the month. 

Mrs. R. Gee of Virginia is visiting Capt. and 
Mrs. R. W. Rose. 

Mr. Laurence Williams is visiting his parents 
Col. and Mrs. C. A. Williams. 


A Beautiful Summer and Winter Resort 
Only Twenty-five Minutes from San Francisco 


Army, Navy anp Marine Orricers and their families 


will be delighted with this place 


Private Baths, Electric Lights, Swimming, Boating, 


Fishing, Croquet, Lawn Tennis 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 
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YOR EZ ile aaa 


Send for our illustrated catalogue ou many patterns of unusual artistic merit 


1847. ROGERS BROS.” 


stamped on spoons, knives, forks, etc., represents quality proven by life-long servie—" Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Sold by all leading dealers. This is the brand of silver plate that has been illustrated in this magazine throughout the year. 
Ask for Catalogue “M3” MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©O., Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co., Successor). 





Patented 
June 21,1898 
May 9,1905 


2STABLISHED 1818 


aor LOTHINGS o0ds, 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Fine Uniforms for Officers of the 
Army and Navy. 


THE“PERFEGT” DRESS TIE 


is wriggle-proof and twist-free. Keeps 
you from fingering, fussing, fretting. 

Buttons on like a collar and “stays 
put.” E-vvery size for every collar. White 
or Black. 

At all better shops. Accept no sub- 
stitute and look carefully for this label— 
“THE PERFECT TIE.” 


KEYS & LOCKWOOD 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH, NEW YORK 


Dress and Service Uniforms made ex- 
clusively from Fine Materials. 


Civilian Clothing Ready-made and to 
Measure, 


English Hats and Haberdashery. 
Fine Shoes, Leather Goods, etc. 
Special Light-weight Trunks. 


Catalogue with fine plate illustrations 
mailed on request. 





“THE HURRY UP TOOTH BRUSH” 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 


This means much to cleanly per- Se 
etal a 




















sons—the only ones who 


like our brush, 
PD 
THES 





ATENTEO 


- 
MEOIUM Oct?) BSS Adults’ 35¢. 
en Youths’ 25¢. Children’s 25c. 

By mail or at dealers. Send for our free booklet. 


“Tooth Truth.’’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 186 Pine St., Florence,Mass. 
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Governors Island, N. Y. 


The ladies of the garrison have formed a 
Bridge Club to meet every Monday afternoon. 
The club will meet at the homes of the different 
members. 

Gen. P. G. Wood, retired, and Mrs. Wood, 
visited Governors Island Oct. 20th and called 
on their many friends there. 

Mrs. Whitaker of North Adams, Mass., is 
the guest of Capt. and Mrs. Pardee. 

Mrs. Smith entertained all the young people 
of the garrison at an informal tea Thursday, 
Oct. 24th. 

Mrs. Pardee entertained the ladies of the gar- 
rison at bridge Wednesday, Oct. 23rd, to meet 
or sister, Mrs. Whitaker, of North Adams, 
Mass. 

The 2nd Battalion, 12th Infantry, under com- 
mand of Major Mallory, took part in the unveil- 
ing of the Sigel monument, Riverside Drive, 
New York. General Grant and staff reviewed 
the parade from the official stand. 

Col. and Mrs. Scriven have returned to Gov- 
ernors Island after a two months’ trip through 
Europe. 

Mrs. Heistand entertained a number of guests 
at dinner Saturday, November 2d. 

Dr. Drake, contract surgeon, has reported for 
duty on Governors Island. 

Capt. Hutton, 12th U. S. Inf., and now Major 
of Philippine Scouts, spent a few days with his 
old friends at “Fort Jay.” 

Mrs. Allen entertained some of the young peo- 
ple at tea Sunday, October 2oth. 

The troops on Governors Island had fire drill 
and call to arms on the night of October 6th. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Smith entertained the 
young ladies and bachelors of the garrison at 
a Hallowe’en party. The usual pranks of that 
evening were indulged in and thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. 

Mrs. Foreman entertained some friends at 
bridge Friday, October 18th. Mrs. Falls and Miss 
Donnellan of Sandy Hook were among the 
guests present. 
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Fort Sill, Okla. 


The ladies of the post were guests in camp a 
few Sundays ago. 

Only one accident occurred while the com- 
mand was in camp. A man in “B” Battery was 
thrown from his horse and had his collar bone 
broken. 

Major and Mrs. Menoher have arrived recently 
from Fort Adams, Rhode Island. 

On Friday, the 25th, the ladies of the post 
gave a “hop” to welcome the officers on their re- 
turn. 

Captain and Mrs. Deems entertained with a 
delightful quail supper on Hallowe’en. The guests 
were Col. Andrews, Capt. and Mrs. Granger, 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Pratt and M. Quinnette. Mr. Qu‘nnette and Cap- 
tain Deems were the successful hunters who sup- 
plied the quail for this affair. 

Captain and Mrs. Granger entertained on 
Wednesday evening with cards, followed by a 
chafing dish supper. Those present were: Colonel 
Andrews, Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Captain 
and Mrs. Deems, Dr. and Mrs. Roberts, Dr. and 
Mrs. Willyoung, Lieutenants Kean, Cubbison, 
Dodds, Marley and Mr. Quinnette. 

Mrs. Granger and Mrs. Hopkins gave a tea 
for Miss Merrill last week. They were as- 
sisted at the tea table by Mrs. Deems and Mrs. 
Pratt. 

On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Menoher enter- 
tained the garrison with a “tea.” 

Colonel Andrews entertained at dinner Sun- 
day Major and Mrs. Menoher, Captain and Mrs. 
Donnelly, Mr. Merrill, Miss Merrill, Captain 
Merrill and Lieutenant Merrill. 

Mrs. Blackmore of Cincinnati is the guest of 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins. 

Miss Duncan of Kansas City is the guest of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt. 

Chaplain Bell has arrived at the post; his fam- 
ily will join him shortly. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lewis are expected here in two 
or three weeks. Dr. Lewis is ordered here from 
the Presidio. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


While the firms who advertise in ARMy AND Navy Lire are rendering our 
readers a service by enabling them to read at home information regarding 
articles and commodities of general use in the United Service, we ask as a special 
tavor that you who are interested in the work of this magazine will, before 
making your purchases, look over our advertising pages—something from Col- 
gate’s—a Singer Sewing Machine—a small box of delicious “Forbidden Fruit” 
—a Goerz Binocular—a Likly Trunk—Rogers’ Silver Plate—a Gillette Safety 
Razor—some of the good things from Best & Co., McCutcheon’s or McCreery’s 


—some Necco Sweets (500 kinds in all)—a 


hat from Knox—a Water- 


man Pen—a piece of jewelry from Bailey, Banks & Biddle’s fascinating stock— 
some cigarettes or cigars. There is a big field to choose from, and anything 


you choose can be relied upon. 


If you are remote from the business places of firms advertising with us, we 
shall be glad to execute any commission for you promptly and without charge. 
When a man is willing to spend money to advertise his wares, it is a prima 


facie proof of quality and merit. 
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COMPANY ATTENTION !! 


I want the attention of every 
“Officer and enlisted man” who 
reads this book just long enough 
to write for my engraving samples. 
Sent to any address without 
charge. 


100 Officers’ Cards in Script, $2.25 


CHAS. J. BENEDUM 
ENGRAVER 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 



























of the many reasons why - ti 
ou should always say—'4711 White 
ose’’ when you buy soap. 

It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and bene- 
ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 

Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
behind a very delicate and refined odor. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. 
U. S. Branch, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 
298 Broadway, New "York, N. ¥. 


Send 15 cts. in stamps for full cise sample cake, 


Babywear in Widest Variety 


We furnish everything for the complete out- 
fitting of infants. Every necessity, every com- 
fort, every luxury for the child, the nurse, the 
mother. Clothing and accessories of excep- 
tional quality, with an unusual degree of care 
in the details of making, which applies to the 
inexpensive articles, as well as the most costly. 
The variety of styles and materials is almost 
endless : 


Infants’ Complete Outfits, 29 pieces, $17.75 
Infants’ Complete Outfits, 32 pieces, 25.50 
Infants’ Complete Outfits, 40 pieces, 50.00 
Single Garments” - - 18cts. to 175.00 


Complete Catalogue 


of Infants’, Children’s, Misses’ and Youths’ 
Distinctive Attire, will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of 4 cts. (stamps) to cover post- 
age. This 78 page catalogue illustrates the 
newest styles in juvenile wear, and gives com- 
plete descriptions, with prices. Manufacturing 
most of our goods, we sell direct to the user, 
who pays us but one profit. 


Simplified Mail Ordering 
The immense variety of juvenile apparel listed 
in our catalogue, the complete directions for 
ordering goods, the service of our experienced 
house shoppers who personally select the 
goods, places the exceptional advantages of 
our children’s store at the disposal of every 
home reached by the United States mails. 


Address Dept. 51. 
60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
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Boston Harbor 


A gloom has been cast over the Boston Harbor 
posts, by the sudden and very sad death of Col. 
Leverett H. Walker, the district commander, at 
Fort Banks, Winthrop, Oct. 29th. Ail social activ- 
ity is suspended and much sympathy is felt by 
every one of the Army circle for the bereaved 
widow. Mrs. Walker is breaking up her home 
at Fort Banks. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Baker with two chil- 
dren have recently arrived at Fort Warren from 
Fort Totten, N. Y. 

Mrs. Morgan L. Brett has returned from a 
visit in Ohio. 

On Oct. 17th the football team from the bat- 
tleship Missouri played the Fort Warren team at 
that post, Warren winning, 11-0. Ensigns Mc- 
Nair and Howell came with the team, and were 
entertained at luncheon by Capt. and Mrs. Clark, 
and Lieut. Kimberly. 

Saturday, Nov. 9th, Capt. Clark took the Fort 
Warren football team to see the Indians play 
Harvard at the Stadium. It is needless to say 
how much the team enjoyed their treat. 

Col. Homer, Miss Skillings and Miss Dyer had 
a delightful visit at Dr. and Mrs. Grissenger’s 
when they were at Fort Ethan Allen. 

Mrs. Louis E. Bennett has returned to Fort 
Banks from St. Louis. 





CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


SANTA MONICA, LOS ANGELES 60., CAL. 


Fits for all Colleges and Scientific Schools, the Government Academies, 
Business, and Foreign Travel. Strictly military. Cavalry organization. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 25th, 1907. Catalogue sent on application. 
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In October Major and Mrs. Cree of Fort Re- 
vere entertained Capt. and Mrs. Merriam and 
Mrs. Ray at dinner. 

Capt. and Mrs. Adna Clarke gave a farewell 
dinner to Dr. and Mrs. Enders before their de- 
parture, and entertained Dr. and Mrs. Baker 
at luncheon the day of their arrival. 


Lreut.-CoLtone, W. B. Homer, In TRAINING FOR THE 
Famous Practice Ripe. 















THE ONLY 


Waterproof 
Leggin 


that fits snugly over Rub- 


bers, the strap being under 
the shoe. It is patented. 









$3.50 
5.00 


NATHAN NOVELTY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
88 Reade St., New York 
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A Train Load of Books 

























Books to be closed out at less than cost of 
paper and printing. Binding free. 


Fa ile National Book Goncern, Cash Buyers’ 
Union, Merril & Baker, Colonial Pub. Go. 

I bought entire stock of three of these Big 
Bankrupt Book Housesanda big lotof the other. 
Iam closing it out now atl0c to 50c on the dollar. 


Sample Prices 

Late copyright hooks, were $1.50. My price 38c. 
List includes The Prospector, The Masqueraders, 
Conquest of Canaan, Richard Carvel. Hundreds of 
others at from 38¢ to 48c, 

Encyclopedia Brittannica, half morocco binding, 
installment price $36.00. My price $7.75. 

Dickens Complete Works, 15 vols., regularly 
$15.00. My price $3.75. 

I am closing out at less than half-price the fol- 
lowing complete worksin half morocco bindings.— 
Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Scott, Irving, Dumas, 
Hugo, Bulwer, Carlyle, Eliot. Cooper, DeFoe, Field- 
inz, Hawthorne, Poe, Reade, Ruskin, Smollett, 
Gibbon, Guizot, Green, Shakespeare, etc. 

Millions of books, thousands of titles. Chance of 
& lifetime to cet almost any book at a discount of 
from 50 to 90 per cent from the regular price while 
stock lasts 












Books Shipped on Approval 
subject to examination in your own home before paying 
Every book guaranteed new and satisfactory, or subject 
to return at myexpense. Write for my big Free Bargain 
List of this stock before ordering. It costs nothing. 
Will save you money. Postal card will bring it 

DAVID F_ CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
1245 Boach Bidg., Chicago. 
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WHAT GIFT 


WILL BE LONGER TREASURED THAN 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY? 


USEFUL. Aconstantsource ofknowledge. Itanswers 
‘our questions on new words, spelling, pronuncia- 
on, etc.; also questions about places, noted people, 

foreign words, and many other subjects. 

RELIABLE. Ed. in Chief W. T. Harris, for over 17 
ears U. 8. Comr. of Ed’n. Recently added 25,000 
ew Words. Revised Gazetteer, and Biographical 

Dictionary. Constant emendations the volume 
abreast of the times. 2380 Pages. 5000 Illusts. 

AUTHORITATIVE. It is the standard of the Federal 
and State Courts, the Schools, and the Press. THIS 
CANNOT BE TRULY SAID OF ANY OTHER 
DICTIONARY. 

ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The various bindings 
are rich and durable and the paper and printing 
are superior. 

It is the Best Christmas Gift. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
Editions. 1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations, 


Write for Dictionary Wrinkles, Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 
a GET THE BEST. 

















































ALL TASTES 


from the Officers to the Enlisted 
Men, are pleased by the rich- 
ness, delicacy. and absolute 
wholesomeness of 


LENOX 


CHOCOLATES 


We also make nearly every other 
variety of confectionery—over 


500 kinds in all. 


New England Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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An Unusual Investment Opportunity 


Navy Lire the financial markets 
have passed through one of the 
most severe crises in the history of the 
United States. Experienced observers 
comparing the manifestations of this 
crisis with the ones which have preceded 
it, have united in saying that its greater 
severity has been due to the magnitude 
of the total sums involved. The gen- 
eral condition of business is prubably 
stronger than at any former period of 
crisis, so that recovery will probably be 
more rapid than on previous occasions. 
While the immediate incidence of a 
panic was not expected when this page 
was written for the last issue of ARMY 
AND Navy Lir¢, it was pointed out that 
an unusual strain upon liquid capital was 
manifest. The difficulty experienced in 
placing long term obligations and the 
high rates commanded by commercial 
paper pointed to the existence of a great- 
er demand upon supplies of capital than 
the amount available was able to fill. In 
consequence of this strain upon liquid 
capital it was shown that the prices of 
all investment securities were unduly de- 
pressed, and that a favorable opportunity 
was presented to real investors. The 
developments of the last month have re- 
sulted in further depressing prices to a 
point where an altogether exceptional op- 
portunity exists for the purchase of se- 
curities upon a favorable basis. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this article to dwell at length upon the 
main factors which should be considered 
in the choice of investments, but they 
may be briefly indicated. Five points 
should receive consideration (1) safety 
of principal and interest; or the assur- 
ance of receiving the principal and inter- 
est when due; (2) rate of income, or the 
net return which the investment makes 
on the actual money invested; (3) con- 
vertibility into cash, or the degree of 
market ability which the security pos- 


S INCE the last issue of ARMy AND 





sesses; (4) prospect of appreciation in 
value; and (5) stability of market price, 
or the likelihood of maintaining intact 
the principal sum invested. This last 
characteristic has little relation to the 
question of safety, though the two are 
frequently confused in people’s minds. 
Safety of principal means the assurance 
that principal will be paid by the maker 
of the obligation when due, but a security 
may suffer severely in quoted price, ow- 
ing to changes in financial and business 
conditions without any question arising 
as to the entire safety of the investment. 
Generally speaking, the factors upon 
which the private investor needs to place 
emphasis are safety of principal and in- 
terest, and rate of income. Prospect of 
appreciation in value should be given 
consideration but generally quick con- 
vertibility and the absence of price fluc- 
tuations are not of great importance. 
Present financial conditions offer sev- 
eral alternatives to the discriminating 
purchaser. It is possible to secure at 
present many of the old underlying first 
mortgage railroad bonds at unusually 
low prices. These are securities which 
are legal investments for New York State 
Savings Banks and acceptable to the 
United States Government as security 
for Government deposits. The long 
term issues of this class may be obtained 
in many cases to yield as high as five 
per cent., while short term bonds can be 
found to yield somewhat more. If ex- 
perience in the past may be relied upon 
as a guide, it is this class of security 
which will recover most quickly in mar- 
ket price, because no question exists as 
to the entire safety of the obligations, 
and, under the influence of the lower 
money rates which will soon prevail, a 
great demand will arise for them. 
Middle grade bonds of railroads or in- 
dustrial companies have suffered even 
more severely in price, but it is doubt- 














To Officers in the Service : 


The Guaranty Trust Co. invites the deposit accounts of officers in the U. S. 


Army and Navy. 


It allows interest upon daily balances. 

It offers its depositors the benefit of expert advice upon the subject of in- 
vestment, and executes orders upon commission. 

Its facilities enable it to provide for remittances to all parts of the world pay- 


able in local funds. 


It is prepared to receive the encorsed pay accounts of officers detailed on for- 
eign service, to be collected, and credited to their deposit accounts when due. 


Arrangements may be made whereby designated members of officers’ families 
may draw against their accounts when the officers are absent from the country. 
The Guaranty Trust Co. is the depository of the Treasurer of the Philippine 
Islands. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
yy sc 1864. 


Capital, $2,000,000. 
Surplus, $5,500,000. 





DividendNotice 


THE CONTINENTAL BUILD- 
ING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Market and Church streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has declared for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1907, a div- 
idend of 4 per cent. per annum on or- 
dinary deposits and 6 per cent. on 
term deposits. Interest on deposits 
payable on and after July Ist. Interest 
on ordinary deposits not called for will 
be added to the principal and there- 
after bear interest at the same rate. 








WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 
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28 Nassau St., New York. 
33 Lombard St., London, E. C. 


Morton Trust Company 


38 Nassau Street 


Capital, - - + $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - $8,201 ,262.72 






















Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Admini- 
strator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and 
Transfer Agent, Takes charge of Real and 
Personal Property. 


Deposits received subject to cheque, or on cer- 
tificate. Interest allowed on daily balances. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. Foreign 
Exchange. 


OFFICERS: 


LEVI P. MORTON, Presipent. 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-Presipent. 
H. M. FRANCIS, SECRETARY. 

PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counset, 


DIRECTORS: 


John Jacob Astor ar Guggenheim Richard A. McCurdy 
Charles H. Allen G. G. Haven W. G. Oakman 
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ful if the private investor, unless an un- 
usual judge of real values, should at- 
tempt to purchase these securities at 
present. It is impossible to say whether 
they have yet recorded their lowest 
quoted prices, because it cannot yet be 
seen how far the business reaction will 
extend. 

No class of investment under present 
conditions is more attractive than the 
best grade of dividend-paying railroad 
stocks. It is generally agreed by those 
most competent to judge that railroad 
stocks of approved merit are now upon 
an attractive investment level. It is per- 
haps unreasonable to expect any exten- 
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Fort Porter, N. Y. 


Just now Buffalo is quite proud of the honor 
of having five brigadier-generals within her 
gates at one time. All have seen meritorious ser- 
vice and now after retirement are resting on 
their laurels and enjoying the good things of 
civil life. Brig-Gen. Robert H. Hall lives in a 
comfortable home on Irving Place, one of the 
most exclusive streets in the city. Neither he 
nor his charming wife look a day older than 
when they returned from the Philippine Islands 
in 1901._ Brig-Gen. Henry C. Hodges has re- 
sided in Buffalo many years and is much beloved 
bv his friends. Both he and Mrs. Hodges are 
fond of church work, and are associated with 
Trinity church. Brig-Gen. William Auman is 
the “social lion” of the three. No entertainment 
is complete without the presence of Gen. and 
Mrs. Auman who are equally popular in Army 
and Buffalo society. Their handsome home on 
Bidwell Parkway is rented at present, and they 
have taken rooms at Hotel Truby for the winter. 

Brig.-Gen. and Mrs. Walter T. Duggan are 
the guests of Mrs. Duggan’s son, Mr. Paulding 
Sellers. When Gen. Duggan was retired some 
time ago his regiment, the 1st Infantry, presented 
him with a handsome watch and fob. Mrs. Dug- 
gan was given a very handsome traveling bag 
with all the beautiful appointments mounted in 
silver. These handsome presents were tributes 
of esteem and love of those associated with Gen. 
and Mrs. Duggan. Brig-Gen. and Mrs. Van Ars- 
dale Andruss of Brooklyn have just returned 
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sive advance within the near future 
which would encourage operations of a 
speculative nature, but it is safe to say 
that they may be purchased for invest- 
ment without hesitation. We append 
below a table, showing the closing price 
November 9, the dividend rate, the yield 
at market price, and the range for the 
year 1906. The stocks are classified 
according to the judgment of the writer, 
Class A representing the better securi- 
ties, and Class B those which involve 
slightly more risk. Any of the stocks 
mentioned, however, may be purchased 
without fear of unfavorable  conse- 
quences. 


9% 7.02 234% 189 
7% 6.36 147% 122% 
7% 6.14 348 178 
7% 5.26 240 192 
7% 6.42 232% 179% 
7% 6.79 199568 146% 
10% 8.92 19538 138% 
6% 8.33 110% 85% 
4% 5.06 164 112 
6% 8.82 97% 61 
6% 7-5 125% 10534 


home after a charming visit to Mrs. Otto, their 
daughter. Buffalo was the home of Mrs. An- 
druss before her marriage and her friends al- 
ways welcome her back. Mrs. William Auman 
was hostess for a handsome card party at the 
Park Club during Mrs. Andruss’ stay in the 
city and was one of the honor guests. At- 
tractive bridge sets were presented to the fortu- 
nate player at each table by Mrs. Auman. Mrs. 
Frank Andruss and Mrs. Mitchell were among 
the Fort Porter ladies. 

Mrs. J. T. Cook of Delaware avenue very 
graciously invited the ladies of Fort Porter as 
well as a number of city friends for a delightful 
afternoon of bridge. Mrs. Ursa Diller, the wife 
of Lieut. Diller, and Mrs. Van Arsdale Andruss 
were the two Army ladies who carried away 
beautiful favors. 

Mrs. John Miller Horton, one of Buffalo’s 
most del‘ghtful society leaders, gave a tea for 
her friends in the city and at Fort Porter. 

Mrs. Carden and her two lovely children are 
visiting near the city and recently gave a hand- 
some tea. She has always been most hospitable 
to the Army and sent invitations to the officers 
and ladies at Fort Porter. 

Mrs. Carden and her two handsome young 
sons are the guests of her father, Col. Webber, 
near Buffalo. Capt. G. L. Carden, of the Revenue 
Service, spent several days last week with his 
family. 

The promising young naval ensign, Laurence 
McNair, paid a visit of a week to his home here 
recently. 
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Fort Wright, Wash. 
Captain John W. Baker, Regimental Adjutant 
of the famous “Fighting Third,” whose head- 
quarters are at Fort Lawton, Wash., and eight 
companies of which are stationed at this post 
under command of Colonel Lea Febiger, is com- 
piling a history of the Regiment, which is the 
second oldest in the Service and has borne a 
prominent part in the Nation’s wars since its 
birth. The Regiment was organized September 
4, 1792, by orders of President George Wash- 
ington and Major Anthony Wayne, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the United 
States. The volume, which is to be published in 
book form by the officers and men, will give the 
Regiment’s career in peace and war. Names and 
dates of every battle in which the Regiment has 
participated, and practically a complete list of 
every officer who has served in the Regiment 
since it was first organized, and, as far as possible, 
the name of every officer and man killed in bat- 
tle or who died from wounds or diseases while 
enrolled as a member of the Regiment, will 
be given. Captain J. H. McRae was the first 
Regimental Adjutant to compile statistics for 
the volume, and when he retired Captain W. R. 
Sample took up the work where it was left off 
by his predecessor. Captain Barker has had 
charge of the work since his appointment as 
Regimental Adjutant and to him belongs the 
credit for the work that has been compiled. 
Amid stacked rifles and swords, the grimness 
of which was softened by ribbons in gay fes- 
toons, and roses and palms, Miss Dorothy Bing, 
of Greensburg, Pa., became the wife of Lieuten- 
ant Louis A. Kunzig of Co. C, Third United 
States Infantry, in the gymnasium at Fort 
Wright recently, the ceremonv being performed 
by Chaplain Herbert Stanley Smith. The at- 
tendants were Miss Helen Donavin, maid of 
honor, and Mrs. Maury Nichols, matron of hon- 
or; the best man being Lieutenant Ralph Dick- 
inson, Company C standing during the ceremony. 
The music was by 20 choristers from All Saints’ 
Cathedral, and Edgar C. Thompson, organist. 
The ushers were Captain Barnett, Lieutenant Ru- 
fus Clark, Lieutenant Paul Hedrick Clark, Lieu- 
tenant Bruno Scher, Lieutenant Hampton Roach 
and Lieutenant Sherburne Whipple. The guests 
were received by Captain Sample, Mrs. Ralph 
Dickinson and Mrs. Herbert S. Smith. Follow- 
ing the ceremony a reception was given in the 
reading room at the fort. A pretty feature was 
the cutting of the cake by the bride, who used 
for this purpose the groom’s sabre. Punch was 
served, Mrs. (General) Allen Smith and Mrs. 
Paul Giddings presiding at either end of the 
table. In the reception room, as in the chapel, 
the decoration were in white, masses of white 
roses being used on the table and in other 
parts of the. room, and white ribbons adding to 
the effect. The bride’s gown was of white 
mousseline silk, with a yoke of duchess lace. 
She carried a shower bouquet of white roses, a 
wreath of the same being the ornament in her 
hair. Her going-away gown was of French gray 
etimine, with hat and shoes to match. 
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Miss Emeline Sweeney entertained 150 guests 
at a house dance, complimentary to Lieutenant 
Kunzig and his bride on their return from a 
three weeks’ stay on the Coast. Decorations of 
cut flowers and plants made the reception and 
drawing rooms bowers of beauty. Mrs. Maury 
Nichols, Mrs. Robert Sweeny and Miss Eva 
Hopkins assisted in receiving. Captain and Mrs. 
Paul Giddings were also hosts for the couple 
at dinner afterward. 

Chaplain Herbert S. Smith of the post was 
joined a few days ago by a party of Y. M. C. A. 
people, consisting of State Secretary Charles W. 
Wilcox, General Secretary F. D. Hopkins, Pres- 
ident John C. Barline, Educational Director G. 
M. Husser and wife and Physical Director J. W. 
Cowley in giving final form to the branch estab- 
lished at the fort. The graphaphone records sent 
by Helen M. Gould were used for the first time, 
and the library was presented and opened. Secre- 
tary Hopkins spoke upon the connection with the 
city association and of the many privileges which, 
as members of the branch at the fort, the men 
could enjoy in the city building. President Barline 
also made an address, and Director Husser spoke 
of the educational work that could be profitably 
followed by the soldiers at the central associa- 
tion. After the speeches it was decided to affil- 
iate with the Y. M. C. A. of Spokane. This is 
the first Army Association to be formed north 
of San Francisco and west of Denver, and from 
the interest manifested by the officers of the gar- 
rison and the local secretaries to make the union 
vital and permanent, a strong branch seems as- 
sured. 


Rev. Cecil Marrack, of San Francisco, and 
Mrs. Marrack. who have been the guests of Col- 
onel Lea Febiger, commandant of the post, and 
Mrs. Febiger, for several months, have returned 
to their California home, where Dr. Marrack 
will resume his pastoral duties. Previous to their 
departure the christening ceremony of little Miss 
Marrack was performed at the home of her 
grandparents, a large number of their friends 
being in attendance. 


Major Plummer was among the number of 
officers who took the recent horsemanship exam- 
ination at Fort Lawton, and has returned to the 
post. He and his fellow officers are to be con- 
gratulated upon the successful issue of the test. 

Among the recent visitors at the post were 
Captain T. L. Ames of Fort Hancock, New Jer- 
sey, his wife and little daughter, en route to the 
Philippines. Captain Ames has been detailed for 
duty to Manila, where he will have charge of 
work for the defense of the harbor. 

Twenty-two soldiers from Jefferson barracks, 
Mo., have come to the post to join the Third 
United States Infantry. These men will bring 
the total garrison up to 175 men, leaving it 333 
short of what the normal two battalions should 
number. 

Fred A. McCarl of New York. secretary of 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the Army and Navy Department, was a visitor 
at the post early in November while on his way 
to San Francisco. 
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The Naval Academy 


The social season is now in full progress at 
the Naval Academy, assisted by no small con- 
tingent in Annapolis, at whose head is the mis- 
tress of the Governor’s mansion, Mrs. Warfield, 
wife of the Governor. “Days,” receptions, 
luncheons, hops and dances occur in rapid num- 
bers, and it becomes a business, if one in the 
tide wishes to keep up with events and to honor 
his society engagements. 

The demand here from the Navy Athletic 
Association for tickets to the Army-Navy game 
is very heavy. After all the claims of the as- 
sociation on the 8,000 tickets that the associa- 
tion has have been honored, there remain about 
1,200 tickets to answer the myriad requests that 
come from civilians. The brigade of midship- 
men has now 850 members, and, at the rate of 
three tickets to each one, this accounts for 2,500. 
Each member of the association receives four, 
so that it is readily seen that the 8,000 tickets 
quickly disappear under this rapid rate of dis- 
tribution. 

The Navy football team continues to play ball 
at all seasons save and excepting when studies 
and drills interfere. Bad weather is no bar. On 
Saturdav afternoon, the 2nd instant, the eleven 
played the team from the University of West 
Virginia in a down-pour that drenched every 
one, but this did not dampen the ardor nor dull 
the activity of the players. The University had 
a fine eleven, and the Navy was able to score 
but once while holding the visitors down to 
nothing. The Navy did most of its gaining on 
the long run around the end from a kick forma- 
tion, either Douglass or Lange carrying the ball. 

The prospects of the Navy this year appear 
bright for the Army-Navy game according to 
the opinion of their general supporters. The 
team does fine work and it is said that the 
chance for winning the Army game is as good as 
it was last year. However, the Army is to be 
taken into the council-room on this matter, and 
the contest this season between the two arms 
of the service promises to be one of more than 
usual interest. 

“The Weekly Bulletin,” a four-page leaflet, is 
the name of an Academic journal published by 
the Christian Association of the Naval Academy. 
The Bulletin is edited by Midshipman Harold de 
Foust Burdick, assisted by Midshipman Edward 
J. Foy. The publication contains matters of per- 
sonal and official information of interest to the 
midshipmen and is distributed among them free. 
To others it is mailed at one dollar a year. 

Two of the sad incidents of Naval Academy 
life are noted in the nervous prostration from 

























































over mental and physical work of Midshipman 
L. C. Mueller, of the Second class, from La 
Crosse, Wis., and Midshipman F. J. Sexton of 
the Third class, from the 13th New York Con- 
gressional district. Little hope of restoration 
being apparent, the resignations of each have 
been asked for by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The naval service is highly honorable but it 
is provokingly exacting. A new order that pre- 
vents midshipmen from riding in carriages, au- 
tomobiles and other vehicles within the Academy 
grounds had an exasperating reduction on Sat- 
urday night when all midshipmen who had en- 
gaged carriages for their friends and them- 
selves, had to alight at the Academy gate and 
walk to the ball-room, and at the conclusion of 
the hop had to walk to the entrance of the Acad- 
emy before they could mount their chariots en 
route for the homes of their evening guests. 

The articles of war are now read once a 
month at Chapel in the Naval Academy. On Sun- 
day, November 3rd, they were read to the 
Brigade of Midshipmen by Midshipman Edward 
J. Foy. 

The Christian Association of the Naval Acad- 
emy, composed of midshipmen, is doing active 
work along moral and social lines. It has ar 
ranged to have competent speakers bi-monthly at 
the Association meetings. Two such addresses 
have been delivered this season. The first was 
by Mr. E. C. Mercer, of New York, and the 
second by Capt. Badger, superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. 

The third torpedo flotilla, composed of five 
torpedo boats, under the command of Lieut.- 
Comd’r. Willis G. Mitchell, U. S. N., has ar- 
rived here to take part in the annual drills and 
naval evolutions that will occur shortly in the 
Chesapeake Bay. Midshipmen will receive in- 
struction in them. This is the first time that a 
fleet of warships has taken part in these drills. 

On Monday, Nov. 4th, Mrs. Doyen, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Charles A. Doyen, U. S. M. C., com- 
manding the School of Application, Annapolis, 
gave a handsome “at home” at the Marine Quar- 
ters. Naval Academy, which was attended by a 
large number of friends. 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


The Commandant and officers of the Yard have 
issued invitations to a dance to be given in the 
Sail Loft, on the evening of Friday. November 
8th, at 9 o’clock. Several hundred invitations have 
been issued and the affair promises to be a bril- 
liant one. 

One of the prettiest weddings ever witnessed 
in Norfolk occurred on Tuesday evening, Octo- 





Swelldom 


Dicky thought himself a swell 
But vulgar people said 

That all the swellness Richard had 
Was right up in his head. 


ber 22, when Miss Selma Emily Mertz, daughter §©£—-—-—-——————- -————— 

of Capt. and Mrs. Albert Mertz, U. S. N., was 

married to Lieutenant Burrell Clinton Allen, of 

the navy. The ceremony took place in a tent, 60 M assage ot th C Scalp 
! feet by 30 feet on the lawn, reached by a covered 

way, 50 feet long, from the front entrance of the il : : 

house, carpeted with green Brussels carpet. The a combination of scalp 

music was furnished by the Franklin’s band. The cleaning and intelligent ex- 


ceremony was performed by Rev. N. S. Thomas, . 
of the Church of the Holy Apostle, Philadelphia, ercise of the muscles of the 


a life long friend of the groom’s family. The scalp—is a hygienic meas- 
bride, who entered with her father, Captain Al- 

es r . 
bert Mertz, was very beautiful in her wedding . that should be system 
gown of white Canton China crepe, embroidered atically employed by all. 
and trimmed with lace. She wore a tulle veil A good lather of 
caught with orange blossoms and a brooch of 


diamonds and pearls, the gift of her uncle, Mr. 
Mertz, of Texas while she carried a shower bou- 


9 
quet of lillies-of-the-valley. She was attended by Packer ‘ ar Soa 
Miss Elizabeth Wellington, of Bronxville, N. Y., 


as maid of honor, and the bridesmaids, Misses 


Grace Allen, sister of the groom; Katherine well rubbed into the scal 
Pierce, of Sharpsville, Pa.: Lucille Martin, of : ‘ - 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.; Cornelia McBlair and is an unsurpassed hair tonic. 
Kathrine Newbill, of this city. The maid of Send for our booklet, “‘ The 
honor wore white chiffon, hand-painted. with yel- Val ‘Ss Py 

low blossoms, trimmed in lace with yellow satin a ue 0 ystematic Sham- 
girdle and carried yellow chrysanthemums. The pooing,” which tells how 


bridesmaids all wore white frocks with yellow 
girdles and carried yellow chrysanthemums. Pay- 
master Neal Farwell, U. S. N., acted as the 
groom’s best man, and the ushers were: Captain THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Williams and Surgeon Haynes, of the Virginia; Suite 85B, 81 Ful 

Lieutenant Howe, of the Hopkins; Paymaster uite 85B, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
Sharp and Naval Constructor Hammer, all of 


and why. 
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whom, with Captain Mertz, wore full dress even- 
ing uniform. A reception followed the cere- 
monies in the house, which was profusely deco- 
rated with smilax, ferns, yellow chrysanthemums, 
golden rod, pampas grass and various cut flow- 
ers. The porches were screened in with canvas 
and flags forming cozy corners for smokers and 
those not dancing. Refreshments were served 
and the punch bowl was presided over by Miss 
Alice Old. The bride’s presents, which were 
many and costly, were tastefully arranged in the 
conservatory on a background of green baize. The 
bride and groom, on leaving, were liberally show- 
ered with rice and made their escape on the 
bride’s father’s launch to parts not yet known. 
The guests at the wedding were: Admiral and 
Mrs. Berry, Captains Barry, Hubbard and Minett, 
Captain, Mrs. and Miss Cowles, Captain and Mrs 
Laird, Colonel and Mrs. L. W. T. Waller, U. S. 
M. C.; Commander, Mrs. and Miss Quinby, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander and Mrs. Seymour, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander and Mrs. McAlpine, Lieutenant- 
Commander and Mrs. Williams, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander and Mrs. Hinds, Lieutenant-Commander 
and Mrs. Webster, Pay Director Eldridge, Pay- 
master and Mrs. Siebels, Paymaster and Mrs 
Biscoe, Paymaster, Mrs. and Miss Balthis, Com- 
mander, Mrs. and Misses Grace and Jessie Will- 
its, Lieutenant Oliver, Ensign and Mrs. Laird. 
Medical Director and Mrs. Dickson, Surgeon and 
Mrs. Kite, Midshipmen Bartlett and Crenshaw, 
Paymaster Neill, Brigadier-General Muse, U. S. 
M. C.; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Allen, of Kansas 
Citv, parents of the groom; Dr. and Mrs. J. Jett 
McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. Barton Myers, Miss 


Myers, Mrs. George W. Wilson, Mrs. L. W. 
Lane. Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wainwright, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. D. Cuthrell, Mrs. C. P. Shaw, Mrs. 
W. H. Allen, Mrs. Henry Baker, Mrs. Harold 
Stark, Misses Guthrie, of Portsmouth; Misses 
Shubert, of South Dakota; Misses Josephine 
Berry, Helen Quinby, Florence Tait, Majory 


Staton Louli Sharp, Mary Payne, Lillian How. 
Cherry Nottingham, Elizabeth Lloyd, Hempston, 
Floyd, Margaret and Alice Old, Dr. Burgess, Dr. 
Old, Dr. Payne, Dr. Winston, Messrs. Preston 
Cotton, George Wilkinson, Henry. Lindsay, James 
Martin, W. W. Old, Jr., and Edward Stribling. 


HE most compelling force in life is self-interest. 
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Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. J. K. Robi- 
son, U. S. N., entertained charmingly at afternoon 
tea on board the U. S. S. Kentucky, on Sunday, 
October 27th. Their guests were Miss Daniels 
and Miss Patterson, of Savannah, Ga., Miss 
Cornelia McBlair, Lieut.-Commander Norton. 
Lieutenant Craven, Ensign Bright, Dr. Raney, U 
S. N., Lieut. Morton, Mr. Daniel and Mr. Marsh. 

The wardroom officers of the U. S. S. Franklin 
are at home every Friday afternoon on board 
their ship and will be glad to see their friends. 

Among those who attended the Navy Yard hop 
one evening recently were Admiral and Mrs. 
Berry, Captain and Mrs. Laird, Captain and Mrs. 
Cowles, Josephine Berry, Edith Cowles, Jessie 
and Grace Willets, Madge Balthis, Lucy Quimby, 
Emily Johnson, Florence Tait, Mary Payne, Vir- 
ginia Gray, Frances Priddy, Julia Warfield, of 
Tennessee, Guenlina Morgan, Arabella Hitch, 
Marion Simmons. Mr. William Graham, Mr. Her- 
man Allyn, Paymaster J. F. O’Mara, Midship- 
man Smith and Dr. Schwerin, U. S. N. 

The engagement of Miss Mary Lilian Hemp- 
stone to Lieutenant Frederick Lausine Oliver, U. 
S. N., has been announced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Snowden Lee Hempstone, the parents of the 
bride-elect. Lieut. Oliver is, at present, attached 
to the U. S. S. Franklin, and is a native of 
Charlotte, N. C. Miss Hempstone has been visit- 
ing Miss Edith Cowles on the Franklin and is 
greatly admired by all who have been fortunate 
enough to meet her. No date has been set for the 
wedding but it is expected that it will occur in 
the near future. 

The engagement of Lieutenant Nelson Palmer 
Vulte, U. S. M. C., and Miss Gladys L. Turnbull. 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles Turnbull, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. has just been announced. 
Lieut. Vulte is well known in this section, hav- 
ing been stationed at the Marine Barracks at this 
yard for several months. 

A theatre party, given at the Academy of 
Music, Norfolk, on Wednesday evening, to wit- 
ness the performance of Miss Maude Adams, in 
“Peter Pan,” was composed of Miss Jessie Will- 
ets. Miss Mary Hope, Midshipman Crenshaw and 
Midshipman Giffen. 


It leads man to his vocation, 


because there is prospect of “money in it”; it causes him to branch out on 
side ventures, because he “needs the money”; it takes him to the woods, the 
waters, the links, and the tennis courts, in the pursuit of the satisfaction 
which comes from following his favorite recreation; it influences him in the making 
of acquaintances, because they may be of substantial value to him; it makes him to 
sit down before the cuning concoctions of famous cooks, that his appetite may be 
gratified; it ushers him into the world of Literature and Art, because therein he may 
search for that which caters to his varied tastes; it moulds every action in the wak- 


ing hours. 


If I could see you face to face, and could listen to you for five minutes, I would 
make ARMY AND NAVY LIFE appeal to you. 


Watch the growth of ARMY AND NAVY LIFE. 


It was conceived for the 


purpose of performing a work of vital importance to every dweller under the Stars 


and Stripes. We are in the early Spring of our year. 


you. 


Our development will interest 
W. D. WALKER. 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


HIM: The Kings Size fr Banquet (hor inner 








While Rock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 























THE SUPREME MERIT OF THE 


STEINWAY 


Music is one of the fine arts; to express it, your piano must be a Work of Art. 

Why attempt musical expression with a mechanical device that looks like a piano, 
but is really something else > 

Steinway Pianos are Works of Art, conceived in an art-atmosphere, wrought by artist- 
workmen, owned and loved by the musicians of the world. 

While other pianos have been commercialized, 
it is the peculiar merit of the Steinway Piano that its 
art tradition has always been nurtured and maintained 
as a possession beyond price. Your Steinway is 
more than a piano; it is an Art Work of the first 
excellence. 

The latest, and in many respects the greatest, 
triumph of Steinway Art is the Vertegrand at $500. 
Come to see it at Steinway Hall. 


Pianos of all makes taken in exchange. Time 
payments if desired. Also pianos for rent. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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FEW cigarettes, even among more 
expensive brands, are both ‘‘ tasty’’ 
without being too heavy and smooth 
without being too mild. That’s why 
every smoker has always liked the 
HELMAR. 


HELMAR 


Turkish Cigarettes 


were first to offer the real tobacco taste 
at an inexpensive price—the full seasoned 
flavor of fine Turkish tobacco blended to 
a mellow smoothness that continually 
delights. 

Isn’t this what you want? Try the 
HELMAR and see. 


10c for 10 
Sold Everywhere 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 
















McCALL EXCREMENT INCINERATOR 


As in Use at the Camp Capt. John Smith, Jamestown Exposition 





JAMES H. McCALL, Sole Manufacturer, Huntingdon, Tenn. 


New York Club 


_ Whiskey 


Kings Head and Best Procurable 
Scotch Whiskey 


Sh 
Also Wines and Liquors of Every 


Country. 
wy 


Our Goods Served at the 
West Point Mess. 


THE JOHN BURKE 


IMPORTING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 











@_ Absolutely fly-proof—no 
danger of infection of water 
supply, thus protecting 
against such diseases as 
typhoid fever, dysentery, 
cholera, etc. Officially 
adopted by the United States 
Army for the use of troops 
in camp, at target ranges and 
at posts, without a satisfac- 
tory sewer system. 
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E ARE not muck-rakers. We 

are not panderers to an exotic 
taste. We are not subsidized by any 
individual or group. We have no grudge 
against any one. We are “for the good 
of the Service,” which exists for the good 
of the Nation. We are for Truth, and 


for Justice. And, we are not afraid. 


W. D. WALKER. 


SRE RRR 


THE SOCIETY OF THE PORTO RICAN EXPEDITION RUSSIAN CAVIAR COMPANY 


Maj. Gen. JOHN R. BROOKE, U.S.A., National Commander 


The society was organized at Caguas, Porto Rico, on 291 Fifth Avenue 
October 11, 1898. All officers, soldiers and sailors who R 5 
participated in that campaign or who served in Porto 
Rico prior to October 18, 1898, are eligible to eneniner 155 eade treet 
ship. Annual dues $1.00. Life membership $20.00, No 
initiation fee. A grand reunion is held yearly in No- N EW ¥ 0 R K 


vember. For information and application blanks, ad- 
dress Captain J. C, DeVries, National Secretary, The 
Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Y. 












HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Turk and Gough Streets SAN FRANCISCO 
EW Hotel, facing Jefferson Square. Two blocks from Van Ness Avenue, 


the present shopping district. Car lines transferring all over the city pass 
the door. Every modern convenience. 350 rooms, single or en suite. 150 private 


baths. American and European plans. Prices moderate. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Stewart-Barker Company, P roprietors. (John G. Barker, formerly proprietor Hotel Colonial.) 
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Playing Cards for the Service! 


ARMY POSTS AND NAVY CANTEENS SUPPLIED. 
ere is no playing card equa! 
RUSSELL’S " REGULARS.” ae in ae ae ae 


sold at any price. It is the perfection 

































f card production. Package in four 

A 7 P 
Box, colors. Box shows back enclosed without 
(12 packs) * breaking the seal. Most popular Club 


sent on 

anchhaes receipt 
of $3.00, Express Paid, to any 
point in the United States. 






backs on the market: in use everywhere, 
The backs are: SABRE, MANDOLIN, 
OAK, MARINEand LIBERTY Amer- 


ican Flag in ( 





two colors). 
A very fine | 
* **Fullback”’ 


wus Comsseyy V (no margin) | 
; eee for club pur- | 
Direct at Jobbers’ Rates. poses, and | 


| handsome Green, Blue, | 


. ‘ : Pink and Buff tinted 
Send for Booklet and Price List of | backs for Social Card | 


Posts and Canteens Supplied 





All Grades of Playing Cards. 
WILLIS W. RUSSELL CARD CO., Milltown, N.J., U.S.A. 


Parties, 





THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


OFFICE SAFES :: BANK SAFES 


Stronger in Construction than Any Other Make 
CONTRACTORS TO THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICAN GOVERNMENTS 





Fire and Burglar Proor, meet every requirement. 


The Mosler-Corliss Patent Bank Safe. The Mosler Patent Screw Door Bank Safe 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 
VAULT AND SAFETY DEPOSIT WORK 
HOUSE SAFES—Finished handsomely in Cabinet Design, in imitation of any wood, 


to harmonize with Furniture and Fixtures, 





Safes Removed, Repaired, Exchanged 


373-375 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, 1010 Franklin NEAR FRANKLIN STREET 
LARGEST SAFE WORKS IN THE WORLD 


Greatest Pleasure 
is the giving of 
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and good feeling cannot be conceived. 

It is always at hand; the little Clip- 
Cap costs 25 cents, fastens it to the vest 
or coat, so that it is ready when you want it. 
Like the friend who gives it, a Water- 
man’s Ideal can always be depended on,— 
at home or abroad, in office, school, store or 
street, it will serve you as long as there is a 
drop of ink in the reservoir. 

It is a gift of beauty; Christmas styles 
are silver and gold mounted, and the stores 
are full of them. It can be exchanged to 
suit the pen habit of the user, whether man, 
woman or child. Beware of substitutes; 
buy“only from responsible dealers. 


A GIFT more expressive of faithfulness 
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L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway,NY. 
8 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. oo oz4e MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO. |) 
209 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
12 GOLDEN LANE, 
LONDON,E.C. 


PLAIN FILIGREE CHASED GOLO 

N2I2 $250 N2412$500 NLI2$250 MOUNTED N°402$750 
“ “414 700 - 3.50 N222$350 - -404 1000 

“415 850 - 400 -23 450 18 KT. 

“416 950 - : “24 500 GOLD 

: “417 1.00 00 -25 600 FILLED 

SUPPLY HOLLY DESIGN BOX mo 00 ~8 1200 - “26 700 N2 0504 
ITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE. = “ $ 15.00 
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MADE: 


There’s nothing that has so 
much to do with your bodily 
comfort as your underwear. 


Unless it shapes itself per- 
fectly to your figure it is bound 
to pinch and chafe and annoy 
you. 


If you want to know what 
real underwear comfort is, try a 
pair of the Scriven Improved 
Elastic Seam Drawers. 


They have an insertion that 
stretches when you want it to, 
that moves every time that you 
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move. This insertion is con- 
structed on a scientific principle, 
and is a distinct feature of these 
garments. 





The Scriven Improved Elastic 
Seam Drawers allow that ease 
and freedom of motion which 
makes them popular with ath- 
letes and business men alike. 


They come in knee and full 
lengths, in light or heavy weight 
fabrics with shirts to match. 
Order your exact size from your 
haberdasher, or if he cannot sup- 
ply you write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes our many styles. It also 
contains a valuable treatise on physical culture for the busy business 


man. It’s Free. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


16 and 18 East 15th Street 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers, 


NEW YORK 
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VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS 


From a Paymaster in the Navy: 

“The November issue was certainly bully all the way through—some editorials struck 
me as being decidedly pertinent, or should I say (from the viewpoint of some quarters) 
impertinent? However, that doesn’t matter, they were mighty interesting reading. Keep 
it up. You're getting the right swing in lots of things.” 


From a Colonel in the Army: 

“You are hitting the pace. Quite the best number out. Has dignity, order, and cohe- 
rence in arrangement, and good stuff in the text. The dignification, so to speak, of the 
Editorial Section is a vast improvement.” 


From a Lieutenant in the Navy: 

“An intelligent exposition of naval and military affairs is a rara avis, but the November 
issue has caged the bird. Energy of the high class appearing in ARMy AND Navy Lire can- 
not help but win public approval and substantial appreciation. I enjoyed, as usual, the 
strong editorials, and that relating to the Navy’s literary blanketing regulation answers 
‘patly’ the oft-asked question ‘Why don’t more Naval officers contribute?’ ” 


From a Lieutenant Colonel in the Infantry: 
“The purpose of Army AND Navy Lire shall command my personal and best support. 
It is worthy and patriotic, and the need great.” 


From a Major in the Coast Artillery: 

“IT wish to congratulate you upon the excellent tone and appearance of your present 
magazine. I had thought that I could keep up by reading the magazine at the Club during 
my spare moments, but I find that there is so much matter that I want to keep the magazine 
at hand—so please put me down for a subscription.” 


From a Lieut. Comd’r in the Navy: ‘ 
“Let me congratulate you on the November Army AND Navy Lire. It is superb. The 
magazine must only be known to be appreciated.” 


From a Captain in the Army Medical Department: 
“T firmly believe that success of the first water is inevitable for ARMy AND Navy Lire, 
and I will assure you that my efforts will be sympathetic toward that end.” 


From a Captain in the Field Artillery: ; ; 
“Let me congratulate you on the November number just received. The editorials are 
certainly interesting and pertinent. Your ‘252’ remarks I regard as a gem.” 


From a retired Brigadier-General, U. S. A.: 

“T have just received your acknowledgment of my subscription to ARMY AND Navy Lire, 
and I write to say that I regret, through lack of knowledge of its existence, having lost two 
years of your interesting magazine.” 


From an Army woman: 

“Many, many congratulations on your November issue! We think it is simply splendid— 
the best number so far of ArMy AND Navy Lire—and we are indeed delighted for you. 
I think the articles ‘The Japanese Invasion’ and the War Correspondent’s Story, Mrs. Hei- 
stand’s article. and ‘Chrysanthemums’ are all highly interesting, and good enough for 
Century or Harper's. I cannot begin to tell you how delighted I am, and immediately I 
heard on all sides praises from the various Army people we meet on the boat going back 
and forth to town.” 


From two Captains in the National Guard: 

“IT have looked over the copy you sent me, and find it the most interesting magazine 
I have yet seen. Hoping that your work may continue to grow and help the service— 
(I think it should be in the hands of every officer in the service)—I herewith enclose order 
blank for my subscription.” 


“Yours of October oth, together with sample copy, received. After a very superficial 
examination of the magazine will say that I am quite well pleased with it, and think it 
would prove itself an invaluable link between the Regular and the Militia services if you 
carry out the plans outlined in your letter.” ‘ 
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OR the first time, we believe, the official program of the annual 























Army-Navy football game has been treated with a dignity 
commensurate with the occasion and the high standing of the 
Academies interested. While the policy of the management 


of ArMy AND Navy Lire would not permit light or un- 





scrupulous treatment of anything undertaken by it, we deem 
it appropriate to call attention to the manner in which we 
have executed the trust reposed in us by the authorities of the two Service 


Academies. 





Our advertising department, in its work on this number, has bad to con- 
tend against thoughtless mis-statements and the misrepresentation of monetary 
“grafters”—to use a modern and well-understood word—as well as the contempt 
and ill-feeling engendered by the methods adopted by those who had charge of 


the official program last year. 


Business houses may accept without hesitation statements made by duly 











authorized representatives of ARMy AND Navy Lire. We have a goal in view, 
known to the Service, who understand and appreciate the importance of our 


work and who have faith in the manner we are conducting the campaign. 





Readers may accept unreservedly the statements in our advertising pages, 
for we neither solicit or accept any advertisements which can be questioned, or 


from houses which are unreliable. 


The connection between the matter of the Official Program and the two last 





preceding paragraphs is this: The absolute reliability and representative charac- 
ter of 
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The Dynamo of Business 
THE NEW MODEL OLIVER No. 5 


You may talk of wonderful dynamos 


And the magic current’s play— 


How it busies itself with a thousand tasks 


In the Workshop of Today; 


But the one that runs the great Machine 


Of Business—at topmost speed— 


Is the mighty Oliver Typewriter 


N THE busy realm of business, close to the 
heart of things, you'll find the Oliver 
Typewriter—the Dynamo of Business. 

Tremendous energy has ever been an Oliver 
characteristic. 

The inventors of the Oliver expended energy 
without stint in originating and perfecting it. 

Its manufacturers have worked with feverish 
energy for ten years, to keep up with the 
world-wide demand. 

The most energetic Sales Force in the world 
has kept the Oliver’s merits in the limelight 
and made it first in sales. 

Small wonder that the Oliver is alive with 
energy! 


The___ 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Typewriter 
Its capacity for rapid and accurate work is 
so great that no operator, however swift, can 
overtake its speed. , 
There’s more than sentiment back of the 
Oliver’s success. 

If it wasn't better than the best of its com- 
petitors; if it didn’t “deliver the goods’—on 
time and “letter-perfect’—the Oliver Type- 
writer wouldn't be where it is today. 


With Power for every Need. 


While built for business, the Oliver is a 
thing of beauty, with grace and strength in 
every line. But where it shines is in action. 

The New Model Oliver No. 5 has been on 
the market only a short time, and already it 
has made a record of sales and service that no 
other typewriter has ever equaled. 

First and foremost among the features that 
have captured public favor is its amazing 
speed. Its versatility is a source of surprise 
and satisfaction to every operator. 

Its velvet touch, responsive action and dura- 
bility are extraordinary. 

The Oliver Disappearing Indicator, which 
shows the exact printing point, and the Oliver 
Ruling Device, which draws perpendicular or 
horizontal lines as quick as a flash, are among 
the many wonders of the Oliver No. 5. 

It writes in colors—does tabulating, 
and card index work—cuts perfect 


billing 
mimeo 
graph stencils and so many other useful things 
that we haven’t space here to name them. 

Don’t take our word for it—ask any Oliver 
user—there are thousands of them. 

Write for the Oliver Book, and get the rest 
of the story. 


Wanted! 


If you are sort of a “human dynamo”’—a 
man to whom work is play—if you love the 
excitement and rewards of the great game of 
3usiness, send us your name and address. We 
like to get in touch with a “live wire.” 


Real Salesmen 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 310 Broadway, N. Y. City, N.Y. 


Always mention Army and Navv Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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Just for a moment step from behind that unreal mask which the years 
bring to all of us. The dawn has ushered ‘in and the night has seen pass 
away thousands of days which have been frittered away in superficial search 
for something sufficiently strong to magnetize into delicious life the fibres of 
our real being. 

We have warmed ourselves by turning on the radiator, instead of 
bringing about that far-more-to-be-desired warmth which comes with the fast 
flowing of the blood in our veins induced by physical exercise. 

We have sheathed the sensitive membranes of our stomachs by the 
gorging of food, and seek for peppery spices to reach them. 

Anything for a thrilling, satisfying moment—no thought of funda- 
mentals or the inevitable emptiness of the future ! 

What is your interest in the United Service? If an officer—is it 
merely mercenary, or a shallow vanity? If a civilian—do you fully appreciate 
the vital importance of your country’s National Defense department, or the 
sublimity of motive which actuates men to consecrate their lives to their 
country’s welfare ? 

TO THE OFFICER: We have engaged in a great work in your 
interest. We have not undertaken to furnish you with routine department 
news—essential, of course, but well done by the service weeklies; nor is it 
part of our plan to treat of the important technical details in the science of 
war—likewise essential, and equally well done by the service quarterlies. 

We are the megaphone which carries your voice to the ears of the 
people; 

We are the heliograph which signals your needs to those in whose 








hands rests the power to fill them ; 
We represent the principle of concentration and embody the modern 





policy of union, in which there is strength ; 
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We aim to establish a channel of communication which shall lead to a 


better and more thorough understanding between you and the more than 80 





millions of people whose lives and property you have taken oath to defend. 





TO THE CIVILIAN: We give you news of the Insurance depart- 
ment of the Nation. We place before you facts, figures, and pictures of 
which today you know nothing. 


In time of war, you look apprehensively toward the source of trouble, 





and in the line of vision the soldier and the sailor loom up heroic figures. 


Your | breath halts upon their movements. In time of peace, your back i 1s 





turned toward them. The average of your emotions would be more sane, 








more satisfactory, those you love more safe from harm, and your property 





rights and interests more adequately protected, if you knew a little more about 


the most interesting department i in the economic life of the nation, the depart- 


ment of National Defense. 
If you read ARMY AND NAVY LIFE, you will absorb the 
information you need in a cinematographic, stereoptic, entertaining way. 
Don’t take my word alone. Look this number over carefully; read 


what some of our subscribers say. Then give us a trial for 8 months—it will 


cost you only ONE DOLLAR. 
W. D. WALKER. 


8 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Ame ame Tae TOMBO; = 0 ————CtCiCé«#M @ gt ie ditgtinnn: a Wwe Rg wwwrw@r oa , 1907 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Please send to me, at the address given below, ARMy AND Navy Lire for eight consecu- 


tive months, beginning with the next issue after date hereof. 


Enclosed find One Dollar in payment therefor. 
Please bill me for cost of same (One Dollar) on 
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Contractor 
and Builder 


Government Works A Specialty 





BOSTON, - - MASS. 
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THERE’S A PHRASE 


In the world of finance—‘‘on the ground floor.” We, as publishers, are 
given special rates by other publishers, and we are going to give you the 
benefit of these. We will let you in “on the ground floor.” Jf there is any 
combination you prefer to those outlined below, specify it, and we will quote 
you as low figures as anybody. Our combinations have been very carefully 
selected, each one containing something of interest for everybody. Go over 
each carefully. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


ARMY & NAVY LIFE $2.90 
LITERARY DIGEST . 
$4.65 


Our Price 


SUCCESS 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


ARMY & NAVY LIFE : 50 $5 45 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 
ST. NICHOLAS (FOR BOYS AND GIRLS).... 


ARMY & NAVY LIFE = $5 85 
‘ a 


READER 
HARPER 


ARMY & 250 $6.05 


If you don’t read, you won't be interested. If you do, you know the 
high quality and exceeding interest of the publications included in the fore- 
going offers. You cannot anywhere get better terms. It is simply a 
question of individual taste as to which particular combination most appeals 
to you. 

, Combinations A and C must be availed of prior to February 1, 1908, on 
which date McCLURE’S will raise the price of their magazine to $1.50. 
These combinations, in any event, will only be good for one year at the prices 
specified. 

Canadian subscribers must add $1.50 to the price of each combination. 
Foreign subscribers must add $3.00. 

To COMPANY LIBRARIES we will add to any specified combina- 
tion any newspaper published in the United States at the publisher's net price. 


ARMY & NAVY PRESS, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
You may send me the publications specified in Combination for one 
year, in accordance with special offer in the Xmas Number of Army and Navy 
Life. I enclose $ to pay for same. 


No. and Street (or Post), (or U. S. § 
City or Town 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


The Congo and Coasts of Africa 


By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated, $1.50 net. Postage extra 
The mystery and the fascination that hangs over the 
coasts of Africa have rarely had a more satisfactory interpreter 
than Mr. Richard Harding Davis in his new book, «« The 
Congo and Coasts of Africa.”” The description of the 
voyage along the Coasts, stopping at one lonesome port after 
another to leave a missionary or an official, the glimpses of 
the life they lead and the work they do, the intensely human 
and vivid idea of what Africa actually is to-day in that coast 
region and what it means to the white men and women who 
try to live there and to the black ones who belong there is a 
revelation. The present discussion of the manner in which 
King Leopold of Belgium has conducted and is conducting 
the government of the Congo gains much new and surprising 
illumination from Mr. Davis’s narrative. 
By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
itiu 


ACROSS WILDEST AFRICA strated, 2 Vols. $10.50 net. 


The account of the most recent and one of the most wonderful exploring trips ever made in 
Africa. Mr. Landor went 8,500 miles across Africa from Djibuti to Cape Verde, encountering 
and photographing many hitherto unknown tribes and traversing little-known regions. He travelled 
almost alone and his adventures and discoveries are the most thrilling that have been given to the 
world in years. 
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H Dyke. 
The Romance of An Old- Days Off itiustratcs in color, 1.80. 
Fashioned Gentleman Those who have read ** Little Rivers’ and ‘* Fisher- 


man's Luck’’ will know what pleasure is in store for them 


in this new book by Henry van Dyke. These ‘ Days 
By F, Hopkinson Smith. Illustrated in color, $1.50. Off** are days in the open air spent in fishing, in hunting, 


««Gracefully told—a fragrant blossomy sort in thinking pleasant thoughts and telling them delightfully, 


f hich | . 1 with a number of the best short stories he has ever told. 
of a@ story which leaves one in a picasant | 1, charm, interest and atmosphere ‘* Days Off’’ stands 















mood.’’—New York Globe. alone among books of the year. 
The Harrison Fisher| Holland Sketches The Broken Road 
Book By Edward Penfield, By A. E. W. Mason. 
pe — = pamee = — piers 
and eighty drawings in black an 
white. $3.00 net. Postage 28 cents. $2.50 net, postpaid. A thrilling story of love and advent- 


The best work of one of our best Iilustrated in colors, ure in Engiand and India. 
illustrators, including many hitherto 
unpublished drawings. An exquisite book on Holland. $1.50 








THE BOOK , 
OF THE YEAR f= _he Fruit of the Tree 


‘«« The new novel far surpasses the other in intense and sustained dramatic 
action. The story deserves to be widely read, as it will be, for its thrilling 
sequence of dramatic episodes.’’— Chicago Record- Herald. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE AMERICAN KIPLING 


We're looking for him—or for her, as the Fates shall decide. Possibly 
our search may end successfully in the discovery of genius in collaboration,— 
the man with the experience, observing and retentive; the woman with sym- 
pathy, analytical and imaginative. 


We want Indian stories; stories of the plains, of the hills, of isolated 
forts; stories of Cuba and our island territories; stories of the fo’castle, 
wardroom and foreign cruises; stories that breathe true masculinity and true 
femininity, records of man’s courage and woman’s tenderness; of sublime 
sacrifice and primal passions; stories that exhilarate like the air at dawn in 
late spring. 


We want pastels of the Service, light, clever portrayals of character 
which present complete pictures through the medium of episodic or descrip- 
tive action,—not philosophical treatises or surmisings. 


We want humor; and in this respect we are not referring to witticisms, 
jokes or puns. We have in mind that quality of the imagination which gives 
to ideas a fantastic turn, the tendency of which is to temper one’s estimate 
of a life which is taken all too seriously, that playful fancy which satirizes 
but does not wound. 


We want verses, and would be glad to get short poems. We are not 
over-sanguine, however, of procuring much poetry in this intensely practical 
and commercial age. So we’ll let it go at any metrical composition which 
tells something worth telling in a rhythm which helps concentration upon 
and appreciation of the subject matter. 


FOR ACCEPTED MS. REMITTANCE IS ENCLOSED IN THE 
NOTIFICATION OF ACCEPTANCE. - 

Don’t be afraid to try. Modesty is not always a virtue. Don’t be deterred 
by reason of the fact that your work has not seen the light or met with en- 
thusiastic approval. And don’t let your familiarity with episodes and phases 
of human nature make you contemptuous of their interest to others than 
yourself, 


YOU may be the one we are in search of! 
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Is universally recognized as the Standard 


by which all others are judged. 


$52 FIFTH AVE. 194 FIFTH AVE. ASTOR HOUSE 


Corner 40th St, Fifth Avenue Hotel (Temporarily) 


Ghe Remington Typewriter 
is the standard of the world by 
which all others are measured. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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ABOUT FURS 


THIS IS THE SEASON for wear- 
q ing furs and the demand for rich 
and costly fur garments to meet 
the requirements of fashion will be larger 
than ever before. The costliest furs, Sable, 
Chinchilla, Mink and Ermine, are, of 
course, the most luxurious and at the same 
time the most fashionable. In these furs 
we have a superb assortment of garments, 
neck pieces and muffs made in designs that 
are models of beauty and style. We wish to 
state here that we do not sell blended or 
darkened Russian or Hudson Bay Sable or 
Mink. Blended Sables should be especially 
avoided, as they turn green and present a 
shabby appearance in a short time. We 
do not want to give the impression that we 
do not manufacture and sell the lower 
priced furs, furs that are used for hard, 
everyday service, warmth and comfort. We 
are Furriers, and it is our business to sup- 
ply the requirements of all our customers, 
whether they want a costly or inexpensive 
article, and we give the same care and at- 
tention to style and fashion in the more 
economical furs that we give the most 
costly. All articles of our manufacture are replete with “style,” whether 
they cost little or much. We have everything in furs for ladies and for 
gentlemen. Importing and manufacturing our own furs, we are prepared 
to supply the wants of all our customers at the right price. At the World’s 
Fair we were awarded the highest prizes for manufactured furs. We cor- 
dially invite you to visit our establishment when in New York, and it will 
afford us much pleasure to extend every courtesy in our power. Do not 
hesitate to come in and look around, whether you wish to purchase or not. 
{Our new catalog mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


C. C. SHAYNE @ CO. 





126 W. 42d St. NEW YORK 129 W. 4st St. 
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Ruinart 
Champagne 


Is a Wine 
Of Rare Quality 


The greatest care is bestow- 
ed upon its manufacture. To 
order Ruinart bespeaks 
the connoiseur—the man 
who knows good wine. 


Haig ana Haig’s 
Scots Whisky 


Is Perfect in Purity, Age and 
Flavor, You SHOULD USE 
IT exclusively A A A 


ROOSEVELT @ SCHVYLER, v. s. Agents 
99 Pearl Street, New York City 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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AND THE UNITED SERVICE. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. CONSOLIDATED 1905. 


THE ‘MILITANT STANDARD- BEARER OF THE UNITED “SERVICE; 
THE CHANNEL OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Edited by W. D. WALKER. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, U..S. N., 

~ Commander-in-Chief Atlantic Fleet ; Rear-Admiral 
JOSEPH B. COGHLAN, U. S. N.; Brig.-General JOHN A. KOSTER, N. G. 
California ; Colonel CHAS. W. LARNED, U.S. A.; Colonel H. O. S. HEISTAND, 
U.S. A., Adjutant-General Department of the East ; Colonel WM. C. GORGAS, 
Medical Corps, U. S. A., Chief Sanitary Officer Isthmian Canal Zone; Colonel 
EDWARD E. BRITTON, N.G., N.Y. ; Colonel NATHANIEL B. THURSTON, 
Inspector of Small Arms Practice and Ordnance Officer, N. G., N. Y.; Major 
JOHN A. LEJEUNE, U. S. Marine Corps; Major HENRY T. ALLEN, 8th 
Cavalry, U. S. A.; Captain JAMES A. MOSS, U. S. Army Staff College ; Captain 
TIEMANN N. HORN, Field Artillery, U. S. A. ; Captan MERCH B. STEWART, 
8th U. S. Infantry ; Captan JAMES A. SHIPTON, Coast Artillery Corps, U.S. A. 





We aim to inform, technically and entertainingly, every branch of the 
Service: to speak the needs of the Service to the Representatives of the 
people and the States in Congress: to bring the American people into 
closer touch with the subject of National Defense, that they may the more 
thoroughly understand this important feature of their economic life. We 
solicit the earnest and active co-operation of the Services and of all inter- 
ested in the promotion of Service efficiency, the advancement of American 
interests, and the maintenance of an honorable peace. 


25c. a Copy. Foreign Postage 50c. per Year Additional $2.50 a Year. 
NEW YORK, 150 Nassau Street SAN FRANCISCO, Hotel Jefferson 
FOR SALE AT BRENTANO'S, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON AND PARIS 


Any subscriber wishing Army and Navy Life discontinued at the expiration of his subscription should send 
notice to that effect otherwise it will be assumed that a continuance is desir 
Entered as second-class matter, January 18, 1906, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879 
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Genuine 


Is always 
good whiskey 
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Authors alone are responsible for opinions expressed in contributed articles in this issue 
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For Substantial 
Every-day use! 


As vital as meat, bread and / 
potatoes. s J 0 


Ne 4 
° YY PD 


As nourishing as all com- \ 


bined : RX: “£6 


Cumblelda. 
SOUPS 


0, 
PANY wt 


There are 21 kinds. 

Each kind costs 10c. a can. 

Each can contains sufficient for the average family. 
And to prepare, all you have to do is 


Just add hot water and serve 


Nothing is more simple than this; nothing 
more wholesome. 

All who have used them unite in saying 
that they are healthful, sustaining and palatable. 


Tomato Soup 
Always satisfying —Ever delightful 

If you can’t get Campbell’s Soups from your 
grocer, please send us his name and address. 


The “Campbell Kids” in our Free Booklet 
No. X. Send postal. 





Fine, rich and pure; delights the taste; Joseph Campbell Company 
The food for leisure or for haste ; Desk No. X 


Renews your health, repairs the waste : 


Campbell's Soups. Camden, N, Js, OC. Se ae 
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“The Shots that Count are the Shots that Hit.” 


President Roosevelt. 


The Sub-Target Rifle Machine 


is an instrument of mathematical precision, affording the most efficient 
and economical system of preliminary training in small arms practice. 


Issued by the War and Navy Departments to the Organized 
Militia on Requisition by the Adjutants-General of the States. 


Used at West Point and Annapolis, and by the Military and Naval 
Establishments of the United States and Thirty Foreign Governments. 


SUB-TARGET GUN COMPANY 


216 High Street, Boston 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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“CAMME YER’ 


Stamped On A Shoe 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


Shoemaking is a business that is not mastered inaday. We have been in It for 
years. In the years that we have been in this business we have built up the 
largest retail shoe business in the world. 


We wish to call especial attention to our 


Regulation Boots, Shoes and 
Leggings for Army Officers 


Made of the best materials and complying with full government regulations. 
A Separate and Complete Departmeut Devoted Exclusively to Army Trade. 
















Regulation Tan Service Shoes, | Regulation English Pigskin | Regulation Blac: Calf Riding 
with or without tips. uttee Leggings. Bo 
50 and $5.00 $6.50 $10.00 








MEN’S RIDING BOOTS. 


Men’s Russet Calf Stiff Leg Riding Boote, 
regulation style, - $12 00 


Men’s Enamel Leather Stiff Leg nie ng 
Boots, regulation style, $12 


g-> ALFRED J. CAMMEYER 


(Chtioges Maca Pee Sixth Avenue, corner 20th Street, New York 


WOMEN’S RIDING BOOTS. 
Women’s French Calf Riding Boots 
$10.00 
Women’s All Kid Stiff Leg me St 


1.00 

















MARENGINE OILS 
Highest Efficiency 


TRUEST ECONOMY 
FULLEST INSURANCE 
LEAST DANGER 
LEAST TROUBLE 


Affording 


NEW YORK LUBRICATING OIL COMPANY 


116 BROAD STREET NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 








Hotel Martinique 


The New Headquarters in 
Town for the Service 


Broadway @ 33d Street 
New York 


@ European plan, absolutely fire- 
proof. 


@ Convenient to all transportation 
terminals—within five minutes 
walk of the best theatres and 
uptown shops. 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON 


Also Proprietors of St. Denis Hotel 
Broadway @ lith St. 


THE BRESLIN 


Broadway & 29th Street, New York 


NEW YORK’S 
LATEST 
FIREPROOF 
HOTEL 


Located in the 
Centre of the 
Shopping and 
Theatrical Dis- 


trict. 


A Favorite with 

ig, West Point and 
ia ——— grad- 

om ‘uates ne 


Special Discounts 
LY = % to the Officers of 
Che Breslin the United States 
Swey-29 St. = Bew orn Army and Navy. 


The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 
Ideal Location, 
Near Theatres, 


Shops and Cen- 
tral Park. 


New, Modern 
and Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New 
York. Close to 
6th Avenue ‘‘L,’’ 
and Subway and 
accessible to all 
, surfacecar lines. 
Transient rates 
$2.50 with Bath 
and up. All 
outside rooms, 


Special rates for 
Army and Navy. 


Send forBooklet 


Under the Management of 
HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Formerly with 
Hotel Imperial Hotel Woodward 





HOTEL RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets, WASHINGTON, 

100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American — 
$8.00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, $1 Additional. 
European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upwards; 

With Bath, $1 Additional. 











A high- ile hotel, eontected. for your comfort. Re- 
modeled, refurnished throughout. Directly on car line, 
Union Station, 20 minutes. Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops 






and Theatres, 10 minutes. Two blocks to White House 
and Executive Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan Club. 
Summer Season July to October, 
Wayside Inn and Cottages, Lake Luzerne, N. Y., in 
the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 45 minutes 
from Saratoga. Send for Booklet, 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor. 
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Established 1874 


J. W. BISHOP CO. 
CONTRACTORS 


Builders of 


Post Headquarters, U. S. M. A., West Point, N. Y. 
Branch Post Exchange, U. S. M. A., West Point, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON WORCESTER 


The Tweedie Trading Co. 


97 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Steamship Agents and Freight Con- 
tractors to All Parts of the World 


Regular Steamship Services for Ports in 
Brazil and River Plate 
Also West Indies, Mexican Ports and Colon 





Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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John H. Meyer Company 


75-77 Worth Street, New York 


Manufacturers of STANDARD UNIFORM KHAKI CLOTH and 
DUCK for the ARMY, NAVY and MARINE CORPS. 


FAST DYE, ACID and ROT PROOF. 


The Most Efficient Military Fabric Yet Produced in the World. 


ORIGINATORS of the OLIVE DRAB KHAKI in COTTON and 
WORSTED. 





agra Caas 















Presidents are easier, 
more comfortable and 
more durable than ordi- 
mary suspenders. The 
wide-spread popularity of 
Presidents is due ‘to the 
liking of the men who wear 
President Suspenders.” 
Everywhere—city, town 
and village—Presidents are on 
sale. Though they cost the 


Light, Me- 
dium and 
Heavy 


Weight. 
dealer more than do other extra long 
50-cent suspenders, retailers for tall 
prefer to sell Pres- me ii — 

small size 
idents because for boysof 
more of them can 12 to 16 
be sold than of years. 
other 50-cent ug- 50c. a pair 


penders., 


Next time you need suspenders try Presi- 
dents. You will like them as soon as you put 
them on. If you don't, your dealer will cx- 
change them for others. 

If you can’t get Presidents at your home 
stores, buy of us by mail. After 3 days wear, 
if unsatisfactory, send them back and we’ll re- 
turn your money, 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG.CO., 631 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 
EVER PUBLISHED! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


By Captain James A. Moss, 
24th U. S. Infantry. 


Second (REVISED) Edition 


(Consisting of Manual proper and Supplement), 


The first edition lasted 
just four months! 







A simple, handy compilation of 
“customs of the service” and other 
matters of a practical, worth-knowing 
nature. 


For sale by the Post Exchanges at West Point | 
New York, Fort Wm. McKinley, P. I., Honolulu 
H.1., at all Post Exchanges in the United States 
Cuba, Alaska and the Philippines. | 


Price $1.50 net (postage 10c.) 
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LET US HELP CARRY 
YOUR LOAD 


Assuming that you weigh 150 pounds, 
that you walk three miles a day, including 
going up and down stairs, eminent scien- 
tists figure that you lift 1,188,000 pounds. 


WHERE DO p—! 


Heels of New Rubber come in ? 


Don’t it stand to reason that they eliminate the jar in walking, that there is less shock 
to the system coming down on a cushion of rubber, than on a hard leather heel paved 
with iron nails? 

Nature gave to man and woman a natural cushion on their heels, everybody knows 
that. When civilization put shoes equipped with hard leather heels on the feet of men and 
women, the cushion was eliminated. When O’SuLLivan substituted the cushion of New 
Rubber for the hard leather, the cushion was restored. Besides this, the hard clatter of 
leather heels attracts too much attention in public. In the home, they mar the floors; 
in the sick-room, they have no place; in parade, they are a nuisance: men cannot hear the 
commands—everywhere, they are giving way to the natural cushion of New Rubber. 

When ordering, be sure and specify O’SULLIVAN’s, as they are the only heels made of 
new, live, resilient rubber as it comes from the trees. "They cost no more, 50 cents attached. 
Reputable Shoe Stores everywhere. 


























Nickel-silver cases 
Fivedifferent styles 


Price, complete with a 
genuine Pig Skin 
Strap, as illustrated, 3, iO 


=e 
oS 
a 
~ 


We also make a smaller 
size, sold with Pig Skin 
or Black Seal 

Strap, complete for 6. 00 








A correct timekeeper; 
needed by every soldier 
and sailor. 








New England Watches are sold by all Dealers and at Post Exchanges and Navy Oanteens. If your 
Dealer cannot supply you send us his name and address, and we will forward you a catalogue and tell 
you where you can purchase the watches. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 12 Dover St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Philippine Offices: H. E. HEACOCK & CO., McCollough Building, Manila. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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Joseph M. Herman & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





Government Contractors for 
Army, Navy and Marine Shoes. 


*MW3VW 20vEL 





Army or Navy 


Officer or Private 











_Every one should use “3 in One” oil on 
his equipment. It quickly removes dirt and 








dust from all parts of all firearms, lubricates 
perfectly without gumming, cleans and _ pol- 
ishes. 








“3 in One” enters the pores of metal, 
forming a lasting, imperceptible moisture- 
proof coat that positively prevents rust or 
tarnish, and does not leave surface sticky or 
greasy. 

Try on gun locks and barrels—inside and 
out—sword and sabre blades, brass buttons, 
and other bronze attachments. 


=—=—__ Write now for big free sample 

FREE bottle and “3 in One” boox- 
let. G. W. Core Co., 122 New 

quae Street, New York, N. \. 




































SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT 


IN COMPACT FORM 


BORDEN’S 


PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 
BORDEN'S 
MALTED MILK 


SOLVE THE MILK QUESTION 


In All Climates Under All Conditions 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Gompany 
cst. 1067 Leaders of Quality” NEW YORK 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 





CLIPPINGS 


Army and Navy officers of the 
United States as well as Euro- 
pean Officers take advantage of 
the facilities of Argus- Newspaper 
Clipping Service. Tell what you 
want and we will do the rest. 


TERMS: 
$25 for 1000 Clippings 
20 « 500 “ 
rr “ 250 «ec 
5 “ Ioo “ 


Argus Press Clipping Bureau 
352 Third Avenue, N. Y. 
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Philip Morris Original 
London Cigarettes. 


Manufactured Only of the Choicest 
Blends of the Best Turkish Tobaccos. 






URED by a secret process 
“LUCKY STRIKE” has a 


fragrance and charm all its own. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


has the largest sale in the world. It smokes 
cool to the end without waste, and does not 
blow out of the bowl. For over fifty years 
the name “ PATTERSON” on tobacco 
has been a guarantee of high quality, 


Pocket Size, Tin Box, 10c. 





PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 
402 West Broadway, New York 





oe 1 oe Gales SP et AL~ouseee 
ARMY PRISM BINOCULAR 


Is especially constructed to meet the most exacting 
service requirements 

Officially adopted by the English, German, Russian and Por- 
tuguese Governments, Was used to the exclusion of nearly all 
others by the Russian and Japanese officers in the Far East. 

Exclusively used by the various departments of the U. S. 
Government. 

To all officers of Military organizations we offer these glasses 

at Government prices 


Write for descriptive pamphlet to 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 


Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 30 Union Square, New York 


BERLIN PARIS LONDON ST. PETERSBURG 
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Flectric Boat Gompany 
11 Pine Street, New York City 


BUILDERS OF 
Submarine 
Torpedo Boats 


For the United States and Foreign Navies 


URBANA WINE CO.’S 


Gold Seal Champagne 


Special Dry --- Brut 


Equal to the 
Imported at 


half the price 
Used to all 


Important 
Functions 


pene. SEAL" 

cial Dry:. . 

Un.&Zyery | Urbana Wine Co. 
Biber " URBANA, N. Y. 


Sole Makers 


SW eloehe 
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_ STERcomplele 
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Metal and Fibrous It is only by the measure of ex- 


GARLOCK PACKINGS perienced smokers’ approval that a 


——— ee —— 


——_—_—_———— + 


Engine tee Supplies cigarette can be judged. 


Write for Catalog No. 45 Mv U R A D 


CIGARETTES 


have so signally won and 
consistently retained the 
thorough approbation of 
cigarette connoisseurs that 
the Murad is everywhere 
recognized as 


GARLOCK AIR HOSE “THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


ALSO 


Steam, Water and Fire Hose 10 for 15 cents 
GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 


New York Oleveland Chicago 
St. Louis New Orleans Palmyra, N. Y. S. ANARGYROS, Manufecturer 


Boston Ran Francisco Denver 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburg and other cities 


THE VALUE 
of 
PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Personal knowledge is the winning factor in the culminating contests of this competitive age and 
when of ample character it places its fortunate possessor in the front ranks of 


The Well Informed of the World 
A vast fund of personal knowledge is really essential to the achievement of the highest excellence in 
any field of human effort. 


A Knowledge of Forms, Knowledge of Functions and Knowledge of Products 
are all of the utmost value and in questions of life and health when a true and wholesome remedy is de- 
sired it should be remembered that Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna, manufactured by the California Fig 
Syrup Co., is an ethical product which has met with the approval of the most eminent physicians and gives 
universal satisfaction, because it is a remedy of 


Known Quality, Known Excellence and Known Component Parts 
and has won the valuable patronage of millions of the Well Informed of the world, who know of their own 
personal knowledge and from actual use that it is the first and best of family laxatives, for which no ex- 
travagant or unreasonable claims are made. 

This valuable remedy has been long and favorably known under the name of—Syrup of Figs—and 
has attained to world-wide acceptance as the most excellent family laxative. As its pure laxative principles, 
obtained from Senna, are well known to physicians and the Well Informed of the world to be the best we 
have adopted the more elaborate name of—Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna—as more fully descriptive of 
the remedy, but doubtlessly it will always be called for by the shorter name of—Syrup of Figs—and to get 
its beneficial effects, always note, when purchasing, the full name of the Company—California Fig Syrup Co. 
—printed on the front of every package, whether you call for—Syrup of Figs—or by the full name—Syrup of 


Figs and Elixir of Senna. 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. U.S.A. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
S. E. Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


| Capital, $5,000,000 | 


Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, and allows 
Interest thereon. Collects Interest, Dividends, and Income 
of all kinds whatsoever. 

Receives for safe keeping securities and other valuables, 
and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-proof Vaults. Buys, 


sells and leases Real Estate in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
Assumes general charge and management of Real and Per- 
sonal Estates. 

Executes Trusts of every description under the appoint- 
ment of Courts, Corporations and Individuals. Acts as Reg- 
istrar or Transfer Agent for Corporations and as Trustee 
under Corporation Mortgages. Receives Wills for safe 
keeping without charge. 


GEORGE H. EARLE, Jr., President 
S. F. HOUSTON, Vice-President 
EDWARD S. BUCKLEY, Jr., Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 


DIRECTORS 


(For term ending January, 1910) (For term ending January, 1909) (For term ending January, 1908) 
GEORGE H. EARLE, Je. JAMES F. SULLIVAN J. LEVERING JONES 
SAMUEL F. HOUSTON AUGUST B. LOEB JOSEPH ox F. JUNKIN 
JOHN H. CONVERSE EDWARD P. BORDEN OHN GRIBBEL 

R. DALE BENSON WILLIAM A. PATTON J 

RICHARD Y. COOK BAYARD HENRY FRANK C. ROBERTS 
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Use the Loftis System It ena ee to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of 
much money By giving credit and lowest prices we make 85 or 810 do the work that 850 does in a cash 
store Don’t make the mistake of buying something cheap or trashy, when the same money would make 
the first payment on a beautiful diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket,a pairof cuff buttons, earrings, a fine 
watch or any other article of high-grade jewelry from our enormous stock. A diamond is the ideal gift for 
a loved one — it lasts for ever,and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgment. 


Make Your Christmas Selections Right Now — Pay Later —At Your Convenience. 
Send foracopy of our beautifully illustrated Christmas catalog,and in the privacy of your own home select the 
articles you desire, and we will send them to your home, place of business or express office, for your inspection. If you 
like them, if they are all and more than we claim them to be, pay 1-5 on delivery and the balance in eight equal monthly 
amounts. We give a signed guarantee of value and quality with every diamond,aiso the privilege of 

Old Reliable, Original Diamond | ¢xchange for full value at any time, for any other article of jew- 
and Watch Credit House elry from our 81,000,000 stock, We take all risks and pay all ex- 


press charges, You have absolutely nothing to lose and a great 
BROS.& CO, Dept. P 727 . 92State St. Chicago, I!!, ' deal to gain. Don’tdelay.Write Today for Our Christmas Catalog. 


GOOD MILK 


that is, milk which is absolutely pure and free from any form of unhealthy germ--- 
is an article which is becoming harder and harder to get. If you use milk for 
the table or for cooking or for your children, you can afford to take no chance 
with ordinary dairy milk. If you will use 



















for all purposes you can be assured that not only is the danger of infection re- 
moved but that an absolute cleanly milk has been secured. 


Send for new receipt book showing how 


HIGHLAND BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 


can be used in many ways. Far surpasses ordinary milk and cream for all pur- 
poses. Receipt book tells. Send name and address on postal. 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Highland, Ill, U. S. A. 


Originators and Largest Producers of Ewaporated Milk 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


For MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC. 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock 
by handling; does not loose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work 
finished with it. Is Not A VARNISH. Gontains no Turpentine, Benzine, 
Naphtha, Alcohol or other injurious articles. 

The Standard in the Army and among owners of fine 
harness. Owners of Military Accoutrements cannot afford 
to use any other dressing. Instruct your man to purchase 
only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING 


and see that he does it. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by 
addressing 


FRANK MILLER CO., New York, N. Y. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 














ARMY AND 


HIGHLAND 
SPRING WATER 


FROM 
Androscoggin County 


MAINE 


New York Office: 
406 and 408 West 45th Street 


Prof. A. L. Ranney, A. M., M. D., says: 


“Its absolute purity and ee specific gravity 
make it a diuretic and markedly beneficial in 
rheumatic, gouty, and kidney affections.’ 


0. 0. Howard, Major-General U. S. Army, 
(retired), says: 
“It is very pure, soft and good.” 
Albert L. Gihon, M. D., late Medical Director 
U. S. Navy, says: 


‘You are at liberty to use my name as one 
of its commenders,”’ 


18 “a 20 Ruse Ptrert, New York 








ARMY AND NAVY 
LIFE is a sample of the 
class of work executed by us. 
We make a specialty of high 
class Publications, Catalogues 
and Booklets, and will be 
pleased to furnish estimates. We 
refer, by permission, to the 
publishers of this magazine. 
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After Sha ne 
use 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM . 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 

it also. It is Antiseptic, and 

a= will prevent any of the skin 
diseases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped 

Hands, Chafing, and al! uaffiic- 

tions of the skin. Removes all 

odor of perspiration. Get Men- 

nen’s—the original. Put up in non-refill- 

A able boxes—the ‘‘box that lox.’’ Sold every- 

where or inailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) 7alcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. 





BILLIARD and POOL TABLES 


Specially designed for home, club, hotel 
and public use, Equipped with 
celebrated ‘*Monarch’’ Cushions. 


FAMOUS RAPID-GAME BOWLING ALLEYS 


Our own origination and invention. 
Everywhere in use and everywhere 
recognized as ‘‘standard’’ because 
the BEST, and the best because 
SCIENTIFICALLY constructed. 


THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE - COLLENDER CO, 


227-229 4th Ave., New Yore 
Branch Houses in all Principal Cities of United States 





Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 





ARMY AND NAVY LIFE. 


For a full back 


or a lame back 


Invaluable for bruises and 
sprains. 
After violent exercise, a rub- 
down with POND’S EXTRACT 
is most refreshing and gives new 
energy to tired muscles. 
Prevents stiffness and soreness. 
Get the genuine, sold only in original, sealed 
bottles,— never in bulk. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY, Selling Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York 





Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 





ARMY AND 


Army and Navy Officers first 
learn the merits of 


PACH’S 
Photo graphs 


as Cadets 

And as Generals and Admirals 
they continue to patronize the 
PACH Studio. No higher com- 
mendation could be expected. 


935 Broadway - New York 


Morgan & Brother 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES 


232, 234, 236 West 47th St. 


Near Broadway 


Telephone, 52 Bryant 


Separate compattments for storage of fur- 
niture, pianos, paintings, etc. 

Padded vans for removal of furniture in 
city or country. 

Furniture. or works of art boxed and 


shipped to all parts of the world. 


Our facilities for packing china, glassware, 
ornaments, books, etc., are unequalled. 





NAVY LIFE. 


John M. Woods 
& Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Hardwood 
Lumber. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried. 


Specialties : 


Mahogany, Whitewood, Qr. Syca- 
more, Oak, Ash, Cherry and 
Walnut. 


223 to 263 Bridge Street 
East Cambridge, Mass. 








Wendell Fay & Company 


Sole Agents New York 








Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 








ARMY AND NAVY LIFE. 


*“T HIS is the genuine ‘PEARS’ as sold for more than 100 years past! | 
have sold it all my life, and know how good it is. It is entirely pure and there is 
no water mixed with it, itis ALL SOAP and lasts longer than any other; it is 
the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 

“T could sell you an imitation at half the money and maKe more profit on it 


too, but | should be only swindling you if | did.” 
All Rights Secured. 
Pears’ Annual for 1907 with 22 illustrations and four large Presentation Plates. The best Annual published— 
without any doubt. However, judge for yourself. Agents: The International News Company. 





